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PREFACE 



The significaooe of this report flows from the importance of the program and the timelii^ 
of the fiodiiigs. California's Greater Avenues for |ndepCTdence (GAIN) Frt^ram b the nation's 
largest state welfare-to-work jaogram. Created in 1^, it was a harbinger of a diifl toward more 
comprehensive pn^rams emphasizing basic education* e^jedaUy for potential long-term redpirats, 
as well as the more typicd jtrtweeking activities. Throughout the state, GAIN of&is a range of 
services to eligft>le wdfiire recipients, who ate expected to stay active in the program as long as 
they remain on the rolls; others may v<rfunte«. With the passage of the Family Support Act in 
states were required to implement Jcb Opportunitks and Basic Skills lYaining (JOBS) 
programs, and GAIV, with modest chan^ became California's JOBS program. 

Since states began implementing JOBS in mid.1989, studies have described both progress and 
chaltenges. However, there has be«i no informaticsi on whether the basic JOBS approach would 
be successful m meetmg program objectives: increasing emf^oyment and income, reducing welfare 
receipt, changmg outcomes for long-term recipients, providing cost-effective services. This report 
is a first step toward answering those questions. It trades the welfare receipt and work behavior 
of 33,000 GAIN eli^'bles for one year to determine the program's short-term impacts. Despite the 
fact that this is a brief time for a program that places large numbers of peopte in basic education, 
the results were generally encourapng. Overall, there was a pattern of earnings gains and welfare 
savings for both single mothers on AFDC and heads of iwo-parent househoWs. There were also 
some positive results for other subgroups, including bng-term recipients, a special target in GAIN 
and JOBS. And, despite GAIN'S greater emphasis on services that should take longer to produce 
results, its first-year earnings impacts were roughly similar to those reported for the simpler 
programs of the 1980s, and its welfare savings compared favorably with them. 

In general, the findings are positive news for JOBS programs that have in part adopted an 
investment strategy. But, as the authors clearly sUte, the is by no means the final word on GAIN. 
Subsequent reports will buiW on the solid evaluation now in place and, with longer follow-up and 
cost-benefit results, provide critical missing information on the potential of this important JOBS 
approach. 

While the report is directly relevant to California, it offers significant lessons for other stat<» 
as weU. The overall bottom line is promising, but the authors' focus on the varied implementation 



stiat^tes of the MX study counties provides even richer lessons on the possible link between 
imptementation practices, local conditions, and program success. A better understanding of what 
factore promote siKcess wifl be critical if other counties in CaKfomia and states operating similar 
prognuiB are to maximize the potratial of GAIN and JOBS. 

Judith M. Guerra 
President 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Greato- A^^nues for lodepemkiice (GAIN) Program k California's wdfare-to-wmk 
program, whidi was established in 1985 and is currently operating as tlKt state's 3cb Opportunities 
and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program. It is overseen fay the State Department of Sodal 
Services (SDSS) and administered by staff in California's 58 counties. This report is part of an 
ongcnng evaluatkm of the GAIN i»ogram, being conduct^ for SDSS by the Manpower 
Demonstration Researdi Corporation (MDRQ. It ctmtains the first findings on the nnpact of the 
GAIN program on emplc^roent, earnings, and welfare payments. The impact results come from 
a study of appl^ants for and recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) in 
six diverse counties - Alameda, Butte, Los Angeles, Riverside, San Diego, and Tulare - and are 
limited to the first year after people entered GAIN. For the same six counties, the report also 
presents information about patterns of participation in the program and the different strategies the 
local welfare departments u^ in implemoiting it 

Hie short, one-year ft^tow-up for the analysb program impacts suggests that care be ta^ 
in drawing policy or pn^ram lessons. In the six counties, a substantial proportion of GAIN 
enroUees partidpat&l in basic educatitm or other education and training, and many were still in 
those activities - or scheduled to enter them - at the end of the follow-up period available for 
this report K these components have a payoff, it will not 1^ fulfy captured within such a short 
tb^ frame. This Umitatbn is relevant to an assessment of the overall results, and of the program's 
relative effectiveness for different subgroups, some of which participated primarily in the longer- 
term services (La, educatk>n and training). Further, it affects judgments as to the relative 
effectiveness of different counties, particularly those that enrolled a large number of people in 
education and training. Tt^ absence of longer-term follow-up also is the reason this report dt^ 
not include an anafysis of beneSts comi»red with costs. 

The 33,000 individuals included in the research sample for tlm tcj^m represent an un{»rtant 
segment of the study counties' entire welfare population. The research sample conuins tlK»e 
v^o were subject to GAIN'S mandatory participation r^uirement (typically about one-third of the 
study counties' total welfare caseload) from early 1988 through mid-1990, when the sample was 
enrolled in GAIN. This group included single beads of households (AFDC-FGs, who are usually 
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motheis) with children age six or older, and all heads of two-patent households (AFIXMJs, 
tyj^»Ily fotbeis). FaHure on the part of ttese individuals to participate without good cause in 
GAIN'S orientation and services could result in a *sanctk>n«'' ue^ a reduction or t^minatton of the 
wdfare grant The research sam^ is further Umited to those who were defied as mandatory and 
showed up for a GAIN orientation. Therefore, the study measures Uie effectiveness of GAIN'S 
servkes and mandates beginning with orientation, and does not capture potential effects of GAIN 
(if any) cm those who did not attend an oriratation. Four counties had enough resources to extend 
gain's requirement and services to all mandatory registrants in the caseload. Two other counties 
focused esidusively on long-term reciptaits« in conformity with GAIN'S rutes in cases where 
resour^ did not permit sovices to all those required to partidpate. Imiividuals wIk) vohmteoed 
for the prt^ram b^ore h^ng calted in for (mentation were included in the stwiy only if they M«re 
subject to the |»rtkipation mamiate. 

To determine the ^ects of GAIN'S requirement that eligible welfare redpients participate 
in its seivkes, mandatoiy reg^traits who attoifted an orientaticm were random^ ^gi^ to either 
an experimental group (who remained subject to GAIN'S mandate) or a control group (who were 
precluded from GAIN but could seek access to other services in the community). The average 
earnings and average welfare receipt of the two groups were ocnnpared over the course of the 
follow-up period. The differences between the two groups on these measures are the estimated 
impacts of GAIN. 

A key feature of the program, which distinguishes it from most other welCore-to-work 
programs studied to date, is the use of edi^tional and b»ic skills leveb to sxxt enrolkes into 
one of two different treatment streams. Those who do not have a high sdiool diploma (or its 
equivalent) or fail to adueve predetermined scores on both f arts of a math and literacy test or are 
not proficient in English are deemed by GAIN to be "in need of basic edt^tion." These 
individuals can choose to attend a basic education class or a job search activity first, but if they 
choose job seatch and fail to d>tain emjrfoyroent, tl^ must then enter basic edt^tion. Registrants 
judged 'not in need of bask education' must participate in job search first Recipients already 
enrolled in approved education and training programs when they enter GAIN can generally 
ccMitiniK in those activities. 

Thus, GAIN consbts of three different sequences: one for those needing basic education, a 
second for those not needing basic education, and a thhrd for those who had enrolled in education 
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Of training on their own before starting GAIN. Partkapants in any of these sequences who do 
not obtain emptoyment after compieting their initial activities undergo an oni^bility assessment 
designed to help them choose their next activity, e.g., skiUs training, vocatkmally oriented post- 
secondary educat' u, on-the-job training, or unpaid work exp^ience. 

GAIN - particularly its emphasis on edtK»tion - was an important precursor of the JOBS 
program of the federal Famify Support Act of 1988. Even though JOBS required some changes 
in GAIN that are not captured in this r^rt - particulariy the extemicm of the participation 
mamlate to sin^ parents with preschool-age chikiien - the program model has remained stable 
since it was adopted in 1^. 

Hie six counties selected to partidpate in the study capture a wide variety of tocal conditxMis 
in the state with the naUon's largest wel&re caseload and one of the highest grant lev^ TTiree 
of these counties are in southern California: Los Angeles, with about one-third of the state's 
casetoad and a welfare population larger than aU but a few states'; San Diego, with the state's 
Kcond-largest casek»d; and Riverside, wfaidi h^ both urban and rural areas. Another ccui ty, 
'Hilare, is focated in the lar^ agricultural, rural Central Valley, ^^iiile another, Alameda (which 
mdudes the city of Oakland), has the Ur^t weUiwe caseload in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Finally, Butte is a mid-sized rural county in the northern part of the state. 

PW GAIN Make a Diirere ace in the First Year of FnHnw.y Ip ? 

The GAIN program in the six counties actively produced an increase in earnings and a 
reduction in welfare payments for single parents (AFDC-FGs) and the heads of two-parent families 
(AFDC-Us) during the first year aft» enrollment. As indicated by the asterisks in the 'all 
counUes- row of Tables 1 and 2, these results were statistically significant, meaning that one can 
have greater confidence in them. Averaged aooss the six counUes, with each county given equal 
weight, first-year eammgs gains for AFDC-FGs were $271 per experimental group member (or 17 
percent over the average control group member's earnings), and firet-year welfare payments were 
reduced by $281 (or were 5 percent lower than the avera^ payments for controls).^ Among the 



«o. JtTf^ ^ aperimentals and costrols are calculated for the fuU sample, including people who did 
not work (and whose earnings are counted as zero) as well as those who dW. Similarly a^se wel&re 
payments are esumated for the fall sample, including people who received benefits as S^TT^who 
were not on the rolls at some time during the foltow-up period. 
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TABLE 1 

FOR AFOC-rl^ (SNQLE PARB^ 



Awagg T<aal Earnings tn Ffe« Ygar (a) 



CowTty 



Butto 

Los Angaiss 
Tulare 

ABcounttestb) 



Bqperhnsntais 



Controte Dinersnca 



PaicsfMaoa 



Avw^ T<rttf AFDC Payments tn Rfst Year (a) 

^*ercentaoe 



$1,413 
$1,992 
$1,303 
$2,468 
$2,457 
$1,779 



$1,194 
$1,730 
$1,311 
$1,499 
$2,113 
$1,940 
$1,631 



$218 
$261 
-$8 
$969 
$345 ** 
-$161 
$271 



18% 
15% 
-1% 
65% 
16% 

17% 



$8,917 
$5,132 

$4,913 
$5429 
$6,363 
^.948 



$7,066 
$5,486 
$7,156 
$5,599 
$5,832 
$8,231 
$6,;^ 



-$149 
-$353 • 
-$325 
-$686 
-$302 
$132 
-$281 



->% 

-5% 
-^2% 
-5% 
2% 
-5% 



SOUR(£: Table 4.1. 

NOTES: Atwi>-|^clt-t8M«as^ledtO(^ffar«we8totw8OT04^imfimaiaral^itrolsro^ ^at^ical tfgnHteance 
ievaisaraliKficirtadn **' - 1 pwcant; ** -5|wtant: ' - lOy^vam. 

(a) For tills 8tud\' the flrsi year refers to Quarters 2 through 5. with quarter 1 being the quaiter of randor. : assignment. 

<b) Thte estimtfe is me avwat^ <^ the imi^ns for «Kh mmty, Mft^h i^e equaRy wei{^rted. 
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TAKE 2 



SlttttlARY OF GAIN'S FIRST-YEAR WdPACTS EARNIT^ AND AFDC PAYMENTS 
FOR AFDC-Us (HEADS OF TWO-PAI«NT K0USa40LD^ 



Avefage Total Emnlnfls in Ftfst Ycy (a) AwageTot^ AFDC Paymants In First Year (a) 



Coumy 


Exparlmefrtals 


Co»(tf«rfs 




anranta^ 
Change 


ExDfiftmantals 




VtllVffnfvV 


arcentaga 
Ctianga 




















Butte 


S3.007 


$2.^ 


•613 * 




•6.S23 


•8.746 


-$223 


-3% 


Los Angara 


•1.469 


•1.216 


•253 


21% 


•9.362 


W.778 


-•416 


-4% 




S3.690 


$2,925 


•765 


corn 


$4,785 


•5,760 


-•975 


-17% 


SanDie(K> 


$3^ 


•3.088 


•241 


m 


$6,790 


•7.301 


-•510 


-7% 


Tulare 


$2,958 


•2.^ 


•3 




•7345 


•7.523 


•23 


0% 


All counties (c) 


«.S91 


•2.516 


$375 


15% 


•7,001 


•7.421 


-•420 


-6% 


SOURCE- Table S.1. 



NOTES: A tw>-taaedt-tesli«a8fl9>p88d to diffarm^brtweeneMperlmamat and control grou^ St^lslk^ti^lflcance 
levaiaareindicatedas*** -1 percent;" - 5 percent; *- 10 parcent. 

(a) For tills study, the (Ifst year refers to quwters 2 thrwi^ 5, wRh quarter 1 being the quarts 
07) Because of Alameda's sman sample sin for AFDC-Us, the magnftucto of 8s eaminip Impact (•38. or 
a 3 percem Increase ow the COTtrol groiv awai^) and d Its AFDC payments Intact (•161. or a 2 parcel 
much less refiabte th«i In the Mher counties: ttwefora. the ftnpacte have mA beeen bwluded In thte table. 

(c) This estlmtttete the average of ttwln^^ns for eacti county (SKcapt Alameda), ivfit^ weighted. 



AFDC-Us, the earnings gains averaged $375 (a 15 percent iiMTease), white welfare saving? were 
$4^ (a 6 percent reduction in welfare payments). (Akuneda is excluded from the AFDC-U all- 
a)unty averages because of «naU sample azes.) Hie mults for AFDC-Us are partioiiarly 
noteworthy becaiue the veiy limited number of prior studies of this pc^ndation (most of whom are 
men) did not show o(»isistent earnings hnpacts. 

Although Gain produced positive first-year impacts overall, the effects varied by county. 
Among the smgte parents (AFDC-FGs), who represent about two-thirds of the GAIN enroOees 
in the study, four the six coimties produced mo^t to latfe impacts on annual earnings - an 
average of $218 to $969 per expniroental, or an inoease of 18 percent to 65 percent over the 
contrc^ group average. In two of tfiese four counties, the results were statistically significant 
Welfare payments were reduce! in five counties $149 to $686 a year, or a 2 pereent to 12 
percent savings compared with the control group. (See Table 1.) These results were statistically 
significant in four counties. 

GAIN'S impacts on the AFDC-Us also varied across the counties. Earnings impacts of $241 
(or 8 percent) to $765 (or 26 percent) were observed in four «)unti«, and wone statistically 
significant in three. Four out of five countie^; also produced first-year welfare savings for this group 
of between $223 and $975 (or 3 percent to 17 percent); three were statstically significant (See 
Tabte 2.) 

What Wm the Results §ot the ladividiMl Coimttefi? 

One county. Riverside, had first-year imp^ on earnings and wdfare payments for the 
combined AFDC-FG and AFDC-U sample that were sUtistically significantly above those in all the 
other counties except Butte. These were larger than the first-year imp«ns found in previous large- 
scale e]q)erimenta] stwlies of state {m>grams and were seen for ha key subgnHi{». Another county, 
Tulare, did not have statktically signi&ant impacts overall for either etimiugs or welfare savings 
and, with one exception (not shown in the tables), it did not produce significant positive results for 
subgrcMips. Although the reasons are imcertain, the results are consstent with a few other 
experimental studies, which showed weak hnpacts in rural areas with hi^ ui^mptoyn»nt Tulare's 
relatively high proportion of enrollees stUl in education and training activitks at the end of the 
follow-up period may abo be an important factor. 
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Among the other counties, the patterm vary. San I^ego and Butte bsd ^tistkaUy significant 
'mpacts (H) earnings and wdfare pi^n^ts for either AFDC-FOs, AFDC-Us, or both, altlwugfa 
these effects were not a)imstently found acnss subgroups, as they v/eie in Ri^^rskle. Los Angeles, 
vdikh — like Alameda — fomsed e^i^usively on kmg>t«in welfare redpimts, had wdfare savings 
for both AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us, but first-year earnings increases cmiy for the latter. Alameda 
produced earnings gaim and welfare savings for the single parents, with the earnings pins 
becoming statistically significant by the end of the foUow-up period (not shown in Table 1). In 
Riverside and San Diego, it appears that nearly all of the first-year earning gains for AFDC-FGs 
resulted from a larger number of peojrie getting jc^ rather than from hi^^ earnings for those 
m>rking. An opposite pattern appears to have been the case in Alameda end Butte. 

Him Do GAI?>rs Rcsnlts Owiparc with First^Ycar Impa cts cf Past Proiarams? 

State welfare-to-work pn^ms (deviously studMd using random asagnn^t designs can be 
roughly categorized into two types. Some programs emphasized quick job fdacem^t (thnm^ job 
search and related services) and were intencted to have hnmediate impacts. Othm em{^3yed a 
miml strategy, including both job search and some educatbn and training. Prior sttKiies show that 
many of these programs quickly produced both earnings gains and welfare saving for single parents, 
and that these results typk^aliy mcreased from the first to the secoad year of foUow-up. Looking 
only at earnings increases, in some mses these results were small initi^ Init ^ew substantially in 
subsequent years. This was especially true in one program that placed added empbasb on 
ediK»tion and training, although it did not prodiM:e welfare savings. Hnalfy, these stixlies found 
that while the programs were often cost-effective, they had limited success in increasing the 
earning of the most disffilvantaged numbers of the casetoad 

There are a number of reasons (such as differences in research design, tocal conditions, and 
population served) to suggest caution in making prec»e comparisons l^tween results from th^ 
studies and the GAIN evaluation. Further, given GAIN*s emphass on more intemive, tonger- 
term services, first-year impacts might be oq)ected ta be tower than those reported for prior 
programs because individuals who nught otherwise have been working svere still in educatitm and 
trainittg activities. For examine, even thou^ a sul»tantial number of GAIN parttdpants were 
invoh«d in job search, GAIN - compared to other programs studied by MDRC - places greater 
emphasis on basic education and other tong-term investments, which may take longer to pay off. 
D&'pite this emphasis, GAIN'S first-yea^ earnings results are roughly similar to those reported in 
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earlier studies of welfare employment pro-ams, induding those piovidtng primarily job search 
^stance, and its tevel of wdfare savinp compares favorably. 

DM Short-Term Impacts Vanr tor DHfereat Sabgroaas? 

A central question for GAIN is whether some subgroups of clients benefit more or less than 
otheis horn the servkes the program c^ers. Three important sul^roups are those determined "not 
in need of basic education," those denned 'in need of bi^ic edi^tttm," and long-term welfaie 
recipients, Le., tlusse who have received welfare for uK^re than two years. 

As summarized in Table 3 (for AFDC-FGs) and Table 4 (for AFDC-Us), there is evidence 
of earnings gains ami welfare savings for eKh oi the subgroups ^ikI^ but not in ev^ county 
and not always statistically significant (Impa^ are generally less accurate and less likely to be 
statistically significant for subgroups, compared with the full research sample, because of smaller 
sample sizes.) As discussed below, earnings imparts for the "not in n^ of basic education" group 
were generally more positive and com^tent aooss the counties than were the effects on the "in 
need of basic education" group or the long-term recipients. TTm first-year finding b not surprising 
becauK results fiom education programs (which these latter two groups used more heavily) can 
take kmger to appear. Interestingly, however, welfare savings differed less among these three 
groups. 

ReSMHs tor Those Not to Need of Bask Edacatkia 

As shown in the fim panel of Table 3, for the single-parent (AFDC-FG) group determined 
"not in need of basic educatfon," five counties produced modest to large first-year earnings gains, 
ranging from $139 to $1320, with statistically significant results in three counties. The sixth county, 
Tulare, had a relatively large negative effect on eammgs, possibly because experimentals were still 
in educatk>n, while controls were beginning to enter the lr.bor market Statistically sigmficant 
welfare savings, ranging from $317 to $683, were found for ihree counties. 

As shown in the first panel of Table 4, for the two-parent (AFDC-U) group "not in need of 
basic education," five counties increased earnings for experimentab over controls by differences 
ranging from $146 to $1,590. Results were statistically significant in three of these counties. 
Welfare savings, ranging from $115 to $1,217, were also found in five counties, and were again 
statistically significant in three. (As noted ea?rer, the AFDC-U results for Alameda are not 
reported.) 
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TABLES 

SUMMARY OF GAIN'S RW-YEAR WdPACTS ON EAfVllNOS AND AFOC PAYIi^lTS 
FOR KEY AFDC-FQ (Slf^LE-PARBIt) 8U6QA0UI>8 



Subofoup and County 


Avenge Total Ean^nos in First Year Ca) 


Average Total AFOC Pgmmtts In First Year t»\ 








B^terlnient^s 






AFOC-Ftte ttBtarmlrad to be 
J»ttQn8Qdoft>asic«feicatian 














Alamflda 
Suite 

Los Angles 
Overside 
San (^000 
TUare 


$2,307 
$2.4S9 
$3,^ 
$3,^ 
$2326 


$1,396 
S^168 
$2,276 
$1,986 
$2,771 
$3,137 


$139 

$183 
$1,320 

$62S 
•$611 * 


$6312 
$5,216 
$6,152 
$4351 
$4.9% 
85 


$6319 
$4,816 
$6,819 
$5,234 
$5J01 


-$7 
$400 

-$667 ••• 
-$683 ••• 
-$317 


AFDC-FGs determinad to t>e 
lnneedoft»slcodticatlon 














Alameda 
Butte 

Los Angeles 
J^w^de 
Sot l^ogo 
Tulafe 


$1,064 
$1,682 
$1,030 
$1,916 
$1,716 
$1,384 


$1,081 
$1.1«) 
$1,067 
$1,173 
$1,644 
$1,281 


-$17 

$m * 

-$38 
$743 
$72 
$103 


$7,145 

$s,m 

$5,157 
$5,957 
$6,641 


$7,342 
$6,243 
$7,244 
$5319 
$6,239 
$6,603 


-$197 
-$1,204 ••• 
-$254 
-$662 
-$281 
$39 
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teno-tflfm iw Wafe iqctotente 

Alameda 
Butte 

Los Angeles 
Rivershto 
San Diego 
Tirtare 



SOURCE: T^le4.2 



$1,413 


$1,194 


$218 


$6,917 


$7,066 


-$149 


$1,113 


$636 


$477 • 


$6,227 


$6,615 




$1,303 


$1,311 


-$8 


$6,830 


$7,156 


^$3SS 


$2,097 


ma 


$1,113 


$5,479 


$6,200 


-$722 


$1,753 


$1349 


$203 


$6,280 


$6,638 


-$358 


$1,291 


$1,424 


-$133 


$6,948 


$6,863 


S8S 



NOTES: A ttw-taifedt-teA«ras applied to dlfferwwesb^wewi€9cperfm«itaiarKlcontrdgrou^ &atlstte^ ^gnin:ance 
Iw^sarein(ficatsd8s*** - 1 pwcent; - Spercwt: • « lOpercmt. 

(a) For this «udy, the first year refers to quarters 2 through 5. writh quartw 1 t>eing the quarter of ramtom »^gnm^. 
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SUMMAHV OF 'lAirrS RfOT-YEAR OyiPACTS ON EARNINGS AND 

FOR KEY AFDOU (HEAD OF TWO-PARENT HOUSEHOU^ SUBGROUPS 



&rt>gf oup and County 



AwafafleTolai EarNngs in Ftut Ydar (a) 



Contfote Difference 



Aver^Tctet AFDC r^ymwita in (a) 
faperimanttis Oontrote Difference 



AFDC-Us tfetormiiMd to be 
fiotNi weed d teste adticaMon 



Alameda (b) 


— 








m^ 




Butie 






$1.2« • 


$5,944 


$6,466 


-$521 


Lfifi Afmftlfis 






$146 


$6,457 


^,675 


-$1,217 




$4,721 


$3,131 


$1,590 


$4323 




-$1,165 


San Diego 


$4,562 


$3,531 


$1,031 " 


$5.^ 


$6,610 


-$758 


Tuiare 


$4,242 


$4,035 


$207 


$6,295 


$6,410 


-$115 


AFDC^Us itatemrtrod to bo 














tn flood of basic oducattan 














AiamotfaQ)} 


— 


— 










Butto 


$2,356 


$2,063 


$294 


$6,944 


$6,970 


-$26 


Los AfH^los 


$1,425 


$1,204 


$2») * 


$9,434 


$9,779 


-$346 


n^^rskto 


$3,167 


$2,836 


$330 


$4,907 


$5,815 


-$908 


San Dtdgo 


$2,619 


$2,805 


-$187 


$7,345 


$7.^ 


-$353 




$2,504 


$2,578 


-$75 


$7,981 


$7.^ 


$56 


AFDC-ltewN>aro 














tona-lofm woKare roctotente 














Alamoda (b) 


mm 












Butlo 


$2,009 


$962 


$1,047 


$9,090 


$9,739 


-$648 


LosAngolos 


$1,4^ 


$1,216 


$253 


$9,362 


$9,778 


-$416 




$2,274 


$1,324 


9950 


$6,044 


$6,707 


-$663 * 


San Die^ 


$2,091 


$1.^ 


$163 


$8,461 


$8,799 


-$338 


Tuiaro 


$1,451 


$1,644 


-$192 


$9,405 


$9371 


-$167 



SOURCE: Table 5.Z 



NOTES: Atwo-taiiedM^w»si4q>Uedtodtner«wesbMiiram8iQ}wiiT^alanda^roi(^ ^tstto^ s^^ftrance 

levels are tf^JicMed u *** > 1 p^cmt; ** >5pwcOTt; * - lOpeicwrt. 

(a) Fot tftto Mudy, me nrd yrar retafs to qu»tm 2 tftrm^ 5. Mrfm quaiter 1 being the (^la^ 
Q)) Becaim of MflVTOda's «nM aan^ ^ for AFDC-Us. t)M maptUude or Its ^nlnss br^^ 

impad is consk}««d nn^ less reliidile ttwn In tfie ^tter c«jr^^ tti«ef(H«. 0MI ln^>«^ 
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Mm\^ frr Tktm to of BMte fa.^^ 

Among the single-parent (AFDC-FG) <^ determined "in need of basic education,' as shown 
in the second panel of TaWe 3, twt) of the six counties produced positive and significant earnings 
results. Of the other four counties, two had small positive results and two bad very 
results, none of which was statstically significant Among AFTC-U cases, as shown in the secoml 
panel of Table 4. three countks showed earnings gains, but only in one case were the results 
statistically significant Tbc counties c*tained more consistent fiist-year welfare savings with four 
counties obtaining significant savings for tte AFPCFGs 'in need of basic educatbn,- while three 
counties produced significant welfare savings for the 'in need" AFDC-U subgroup. 

Results ftir i^r^ Welfare Reripfa^^c 

Individuals ^ have received welfare for a long period of time, generally more than 
years, account forthebulkofaDAFDCcostsovertime. Studies of w^lfare-to-work programs have 
not generally found earnings impacts for this group, althou^ welfare savings have been found. 
The impact of GAIN on long-term recipients has added importance because two of the counties 
in this sti«Jy (Alameda and Los Angeles) served long-term recipients exclusive^. Notably, as 
shown in the third panel of Table 3, earnings gains for long-term AFDC-FG recipients, ranging 
from $203 to $1,113, were found in four counUes and were sutbtically significant in two. Welfare 
savings of $149 to $722 were found across five counties, and ^ statistically significant in three 
counties. Among the AFDC-U long-term recipients, as shown in the third panel of Table 4, 
notable earnings gaiis, two of which were statistically significant, were found in four counties. 
AFDCU welfare savings resulted in aO but one of the counties, and were statistically significant 
in two. 

Impacts (not shown in the tables) were also observed, in a number of counties, for AFDC 
applicants and for short-t^ recipients, although, again, the results were not ahvays significant 

How Was GAIN Impteim^fy ^ Dariiig the Fi^ hwy-Up Pferin^t? 

Overall, participation in GAIN'S job search, educaUon, and training activities was substantial, 
and ^nerally within the range found in other MDRC studies of mandatory welfare-to-work 
programs, but higher than the rate reported at an earlier point in the GAIN evaluation. 
(Regbtranis were counted as having W" participated in a GAIN activity if they attended an 
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activity - excluding orientation aiw! assesMncnt - for at least one hour, although most attendees 
stayed much longer.) In eve of the six countfcs, from 51 percait to 63 percent of the AFDC-FG 
experimental participated in at least one aOivity; the sixth county (Butte) bad a 43 percent rate. 
That these rates were less than 100 percent is to be expected, given the normal dynamics of the 
welfare caseload in moving on and the rolb, and because of GAIN'S defraral rules. Imteed, 
the end of foUow-up, most of the nonpartidpants had left welfiare, or were no longar required 
to partidpatc for other teaswis (oftai because of part-time or fuU-timc enptoymcnt or iUncss). 

ReOecting GAIN'S primary service sequences, job search and base educaticm were the two 
most commonly used activities. Depending on the county, 12 percent to 34 pcicent of AFDC- 
FG experimentab took part in Jc* search, while 15 percent to 39 percent participated in basic 
education. In most counties, self-initiated edioatiton or training was the third most common activity, 
used by about 3 percent to 15 percent of the AFDC-FGs in the study counties. (Partidpation 
patterns among the AITC-Us w^ roughly similar.) 

These participation results and other fimlings indicate that, during the study period, all of the 
counties wae successful in imptenenting GAIN'S esseci:*! program elonrats. TTiey abo effectbdy 
instituted a partidpation <*Ugation for the proportion of their mandatory caseload that was targeted 
for services and showed up for GAIN orioatation. Although some pw^lems were encountered, 
the counties vt^ able to develop a suffici«it supply of services and to assign registrants to them 
in accordance with the guidelines set forth m the GAIN legislation. Moreover, in the opinion of 
the GAIN staff, these services were generally of good quality. With a few exceptions, the countfcs 
also established monitoring linkages with b«ic education and job search providers that produced 
timely information on repstrants who were experiencing partidpation problems. 

Not surprisingly, however, given California's stote-supetvised but county-operated welfare 
system, the counties' implementation apfwoaches varied across counties. For example, the counties 
made diff^erent choices concerning the kinds of staff they hired to serve as case managers, their 
registrant-to-staff ratios, how much they promoted quick entry into jobs, how much they relied on 
GAIN'S formal enforcement mechansms (ending in financial sanctions) to enforce the legislation's 
partidpation mandate, and how mudi personalized attention they gave to registrants. In part, 
these and other choices reflected altematwe views of how best to operate this complex program, 
and meant that welfare redpients' experiences in GAIN varied in ways that transcended the county 
differences in partidpation patterns. (Table 5 summarize selected county differences in targeUng 
and implementatioiL) 
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Are Some Approaches More Efliecttve than OtWs? 



The pattern of impacts across the six counties shows that GAIN can produce fiist^rear 
impacts even when operated in various types of tocal labor markets, when targeted toward different 
types of welfare recipients, when implemented using quite divogent dpproadies, and even with 
varying patterns of participation. Nevotheless, some implementation ^)prDacl^ appear to be 
associated with larger short-term impacts. Riv^side's af^ioach - whidi, among other features, 
invoKed a comparatively strong emphasis on mpd employment (which manaf^moit communicated 
consistently across all staff levels) combined with a commitment to securing the participation ^ ail 
mandatory registrants and a greater reliance on GAIN'S formal mechanisms (ending in sanctfoning) 
to enforce the participation mandate - may have helped to produce its unusually large and 
consistent first-year impacts. However, it is too soon to tell whether this pattern will be sustained 
in the long nuL One reason for caution is that Riverside's eaminp impacts fta AFDC-Us appear 
to have diminished after the third quarter of foUow-up, wfaOe in at least one other county (Butte), 
the effect for AFDC-Us seeo^ to be imeasing over time. 

Hence, longer-term fbSow-up is essential accurately assessing the relative effectiveness of 
the counties' different strategies for <^)erating GAIN, and to fully measuring the impacts of their 
substantial investment in education and training. Indeed, in all six counties, partidpation rates in 
these activities were as high or higher than participation in job search (except for the AFDC-Us 
in Riverside). Furthermore, at the ojd of the one-year foDow-up period, mauy enrollees were 
attending education and training classes, or waiting to do sa Policymakers and adminioraton 
should therefore be cautious in <frawing conclusions from thb report about what kinds of 
approaches to operating GAIN work best, or about the tong-term payoff of the GAIN program. 

MDRCs ccmtinuing evaluatwn win measure GAIN'S impacts in the six counties over a longer 
follow-up period and will reexamine the relationship of county implemaiution conditions and 
strategies to county impacts. In addition, future reports will draw upon a survey of GAIN 
registrants and other data to examine the program's effects on a wide array of outcome (such as 
educational attainment), estimate its benefits and costs, and explore the role played by other factors 
in shaping GAIN'S effectiveness in moving welfare recipients off welfare and into jobs. 
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TABLES 



AN OVERVEW OF THE SIX COUNTS 
ft4 T>€ QAiN MP ACT STU)Y 



Aiani*^ whic^ Inchides the dty erf Oakland, has the ttf^ 
pmits (AFDC-FQs), and ttm 88Cond4ai^ cas^fid of heads of twcHiarent 
househdds (AFDC4JS). among counties bi the San Frsidseo Bay area It was one of 
t«vo evaiuattoi counties that had a targe Inner-city wefere populatton and that enrolled 
only tong4emi lecipiOTts. a pr«:ttee that was con^^stsm w&h the staiutoiy rec^Aenwm 
fnr counttes t>«a tfd not have enough re s our c es to swve tfl aAIN-e^^>les. Moiethan 
80 pmcent of tMth its AFDC-FQ and AFDC4J QAIN re^strants were ntbtoiities; a large 
im^offty ^ pereoiQ of to sfrigle-parent regtstrants were tilack, and a st^sstant^ 
pr o port ion (40 peroenQ of to heads of two-paent fan^tes were Indochlnesa Alameda 
had the second-highest propotton erf regtetrante who were dot emiined ^ need of txasic 
education* percent for AFDC-FQs and 81 percent for AFDC4J8). AShoi^ Alameda 
sanctioned rx) erne In lis AFDC-FQ resMrch sample during the study pertod, ft achieved 
the Nghest overaD rate of partfa^pation for AFDC-FOs (63 percent. To some degree, 
this could have been due to the relative high degree of pereonallred attsntton staff 
offered to registrants. Alameda also had the h^hest rate of participation fai basic 
education ctesses amoi^ AFDC-FQs (39 percent) and the second-higtTest for AFDC-Us 
(42perc«i0. Thte reflected in part its empha^ on educatkm and trsir^ sov^ and 
the low prtortty it gave to immecflate Job placement; «s job search acSiv&tes, in which 
26 parent of its AFDC-FQs pffitlc^»tsd. wwe not r»cessarBy intended to result in 
wnploymei^ but rather to provide iitfwmatlon to araist r^strants in choosbtg an 
educaSkm or training pn)9«n at assessment The caseload stee per case manager in 
Alameda was leiaaii^ low, about 75:1. 

Butte, a mid-sized mrai county in northern CaBfwnia, had by far the anaflest welfare 
caseload of the counties studied and tfre larger t w opcwtio n of rwn-mlnorfties (more thai 
85 pwcent of AFDC-FQs and about three-quarters of AFDC-U^. Aiihot^ It emoOed 
a broad cross sectton of to nnndatory GAIN cas^oad. Butts appeared to have the least 
disadvantaged AFDC^G sample In the study, wtth the lowest rate of those detenntned 
«^ need of basic educaUon* (48 p«c«iO, the lowe^ proportion of long^erm rec^xients 
(28 perceni), and the second4^hett pniportton of ragistnBto with a raceftt work Mstory 
(57pen:enQ. Butte used an tfl%i»ial GAIN in^ procedure In ord^ to keep cas^o«i 
size per case mana^ relatlvsly kMv (6^1); re^trants were brought imo GAIN but were 
placed on wtfting fists for up to several montl» unto a case mangier had an opening. 
TNs contrftHJted to Butte's havbig the kiwest panic^»0on rate for skigle parents (43 
p«cenQ, but pmnittsd staff to provkte a Mgh degree cS persona&zed attention once 
registrants were assigned to case manages. Consistent with the characteristics of to 
AFDC-FG population and to ov^ partteipat^ rate, Butte had the kwest rate of 
partteipation in basic eduction classes snmg AFDC-FGs (15 percent, con^md with 
18 percent in fob search activity to rate of sanctk>ning was 4 percent for single 
parents. 
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TABLE 5 (comimjecl) 



Lm Ang^M, wilh about onMhM of tfw state's caseloasi and a v^fara poputaiton 
terger than an but a few states', was ttie other county that had a targs tnner-dty wetoa 
populstton and that enroOed ortiy tong4enn redf^f^ As a resuit, Los Ai^TBles had the 
h^test fBtath« propoitton erf recipiwits in the raseai^ Sffii^ who ware datennbisd 
needoTbaslcachicaStorf (81 perc«nf{yAFDC-FQ8and82p6rc8m(o^ Los 
Angatas' regtetrants aiso had the smallast propoitton of AFDC-FQs with a recent work 
histofy (just 17 percent and the seconct-anaaest propoftion of AFDC4ls who had 
recently worked (32 percent), the h^hest amiQB age (abnost » yeare fOr AFDC-FQs 
and 42 for AFDC-U^. are! the ttighest proportion of minoriiies (rwarly 90 percent for 
both AFDC-FQs and AFDC-Us). Nearly 60 percent of as AFDC-U populatkm was 
indochinesa Los Ange^'progran bailed later and was somevM less fu^deveiopec; 
than other counttes' programs during the stix^ pertod. The overall rate of parttoipation 
In GAIN was 51 percent for AFDC^Qs, with 37 percent of these reg^trants partk^at^ 
in basic eduction classes, conqiared with 12 pwcent in job search actlvWes. ithadthe 
second4iighest rate of sanctioning lor AFD&f^ (5 peicenQ. The county estab&hed 
tight re stri ctions on case managen^^difltes in order to mWiiteedi8cr«iot«Bydecbion- 
makir^ by case mmtagers. Alone amor^ the courtties in CaMbn^ Los Armies also 
contracted with a private-sector firm to cOTdMt case nranagement Compared to other 
counties, Los Angeies ptetced tower «nphasis on providing personaSxed attention to 
registrants; this tray have t>e«i due In pan to its QAiN casetoad p» ^se mamget, 
which, at 1^1, was the h^hest snoi^ the six coun^ 

Riverekle, a large county in southern CaMom^ wh^ has both urtMn arwl rural ar^ 
enrolled a broad cross sectton of Its ma nda tor y wsifare poputation and operated the 
most employment-locused pfogram, even for partici p an t s In basic ec&icatton danes. 
TMs apfxo^ was contirojous^ r^ntorced by top- and mkf-level n^nagemffiit and 
commurtiCated to supen^fsory and ane stirff paitiy through the ms^nment of jfk) 
placement stamMs to c&trict offtees, units wm^ offices, and in^vidual case 
n^anagws. A f»omlnsnt rt^ v/m airo giwn to job devetopment Riverside balanced 
to emphasis on ^ ptacement wfth a paretic focus on participatkff). A substarrtiai 
propoftion <tf its reglmits (60 percent for AFDC-FQs, two^hMs for AFDC-Us) were 
(tet^n^ied In need of basic edycation,' and just over one-ftfth of f^lverside's AFDC-FQ 
QAm registFvits paftic4>ated In basic iMiucation classes, comfrnd wKh more t^ 
third who were enroQed in job search ac^Ml^ N^rty half of AtversUe's AFDC-FQ 
registrants, and 57 percwrt its AFDC4J rsg&rtrants, were minorfttes. lari^ H^sanic 
Rivera's overall AFDC-f O partidpatton was 60 percwiL its rste of Sffi^ctionhig 
was the h^iest amor^ the six counties (11 percoit fen- AFDC-FQs. 15 percent for 
AFDC-Us), arvd ft had the secwid-lowest rankbtg of the counties in the degrse of 
personaRzed attmtion staff provicted regtstrants. Owhg to a spec^ study of the impact 
of different caseload sizes, the average caseloads were about S3:1 (for one group of 
case managers ) and 97:1 (for the other ^up). 



(cmtinued) 
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San Dit9o, wtth the stag's second-iafgest AFDC^Q caseload and the fourth-iargast 
AFDC-U caseload, oifoSed a broad cross section of its caseioad in QAiN. About 60 
percent of its registrants were minorities, fl«J over half Mwe determined "in need 
baste eAicatioa' The county's QAIN sam;^ had the h^hast proportion of rei ^ai tt s 
who had recently worked - S9 percent anong AFDC-FOs - and the seconcfhlghest 
among AFDC-Us (nearty 80 percenQ. For AFDC-FQs, San CNego recorded a 55 percent 
pait te^ Mtio n rate, a 4 percent rate of s a n c tioni ng , and the highest flnroBment rate for 
seff-frUtiated partic^xants (15 percenQ. A key and h^My regarded feature ot San Diego's 
program was its netwofc d computerized QAiN Laarning Centers for b»te educatlwi 
classes, although early on there were too few stots given the danrand. This ted to a 
tower FEtte <tf partte4>0{on in baste ec&oation classes (19 p«c^ for AFDC-FOs) and a 
Ngher rate in ^ sesch (30 percent) than the coimty intended. San Dtego rai^ced in 
the midcSe of the cour^ in terms of the persoraffind attention staff to registrants, 
and it had the second-ttighest wmrago ca»io«J pa* case mani^ (103:1). 

Tulare was the or^ cot^ of tr» ^ thitt had to op»ms QMN in the context of a nirsi 
and highly agricultural, seasonal tetoot marfcet that, as a resiHt of a winter freeze that 
boosted its already high unempioymem rats to over 20 pocent, was dedared a state 
disaster area in the tatter part of the foflow-up period. The high propo rt io n of Tulare's 
QAIN registrants wfK> were cMermbied *in need of basic ecftication' (65 percent of 
AFDC-FQs and nearty three-fourths dt AFTO-U^ may have contributed - togsther wnh 
the poor state of its local economy - to a restively high use of basic education, in 
which 36 percent of fts AFDC-fQ reg^rants and more tfian two-ffihs of its AFDC-U 
regiMnts participated. One4ifth of AFDC-FQs ^ 16 percent of AFDC-Us participated 
injobsearch. Abota 40 percwrt of its reg istr an te were H^ante, the Wfiftest proportion 
of any county. Tulare ^^hievsd the secmMiigfwst partlcipa i on rate tor bcth AFDC- 
FQs (61 peicenQ and AFDC-IM (60 percent), and h^ the seosid-towesi rete of 
sarKtioning (und«- 2 percenQ for AFDC-FOs. Tulare's emphaste on giving personalized 
attentkm to registrants was the second f^hest of the six counties, despite a re^oiv^ 
high av«'^ csmtoad per caw n^v^^ - a ratto of 100:1. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



In 1985, the Califoniia legislature replaced the sute's Work Incoitive (WIN) Program with 
the Greater Avenws for Independence (GAIN) Program, aimed at incieasing employment and 
fostering sdf-sufl&aency among people rccdving welfare. Now operating in all 58 CaUfomia 
counties, GAIN remams one of the most ambittous welfare-to-work initiatives in the United States. 
Among its roost distinctive features is its mphasis on mandatory, upfront basic education - usually 
preceding or foUovwng job seardi efforts - for welfare recipients who lack either a b'gh school 
diploma or basic Uteracy ddUs in mathematics, reading, or the English language. For most other 
rediMCTts, the program begins with job search, an acti^ty directed toward immediate emptoymenL 
Additional ^ucation and training are avaflable to participants who do not And employment after 
job search. Recipients who meet certain criteria are expected to participate continuously m these 
activities until they find employment, and they stand to lose part of their welfare grant if tb^ fafl 
to do so without an ofiBdally accq)table reason. 

In July 1989, the GAIN program, with a few maiifications, became California's version of 
the national Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program. The basic service 
sequence was not changed in tiiis transition, but the program's participation mandate was broadened 
considerabfy. Origmally. Uiose applicants for or recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent 
ChiWren (AFDC) who were eitiier single parents wiUj school-age childrra or the heads of two- 
parent households were required to take part in Uje program. Under JOBS, single parents wiUi 
chUdren as young as age Oiree. and In some cases tiie second parent in two-parent househoWs, arc 
required to participate in GAIN. Other changes were enacted, but none of them altered the basic 
program model. 

This report offers the Orst analysis of the effectiveness of GAIN in increasing welfare 
recipients* employment and reducing tiieir use of welfare.^ It is Uie fifth in a scries by tiie 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), which is evaluating the GAIN program 
under contract to the CaUfomia State Department of Social Services (SDSS) 2 The report focuses 



Uiis ^^rT^*""*^ mandatoiy under JOBS are not included in the analyses presented in 

^MDRCs previous reports on GAIN are: John Wallace and David Long, GAIN: Planning and Eariy 



on the first-year effects of the GAIN program in six counties: Alameda, Butte, Los Angeles, 
Riveiside, San Dwgo, and Tulare. Future reports will present longer-term findings based on the 
same counties; longer-term findings are essoitial to judging the ovoall success of any j^ogram that 
makes a substantial investment in education and training, for the total return on such an investment 
may only be evident after sev^l years. 

This report presents separate impaa fiiKiings for eadi of the six coimties, recognizing that 
the i»ogram*s effects may vary because of differmces in tl» way the counties chose to implement 
GAIN as weQ as differesices in local eocmOTik and other conditions. These alternative approaches 
have thems^ves beoi fostered by the manner in whkb Califiomia's w^lare system is run: each 
county admin&ters its own welfare agem^ under the sup^vi^n of SD^. Ihm, county 
administratois can ex^ significant contrd over the day-to-day operation of the program and the 
^pbasb placed aa different imp^i^tatbn strategies. 

Results from the GAIN evaluation are nnportant for other sutes because this is the first 
evaluation of a large-scale welfare-to-work program that puts a major emphasis on upfi?ont basic 
edwation m addition to job sean^ and a range of vocatbnal training options. (Most pre-JOBS 
evaluatwns were of programs emphasizing primarify job search and subsidized work experknce. ) 
But two iactois potentially limit the relevance of resuhs fiom California. First, the GAIN model 
is distinctive and may differ substantially from other state JOBS approaches. Second, California 
grant levels are among the highest in the nation.^ Hiis second factor can affect work incentives 
and the ielatk>nship between work and welfare, although in a number of different ways: high grants 
can reduce the relative attraoivaiess of kw-paying jobs, but they also aUow people to work and 
still remain on welfare, which, in certain cases, can in^ease work incentives. A state's grant levels 
may thus affect a program's impacts by hindering or reinforcing a program's efforts to move 
recipients into jobs and off welfare. 



Impimematkm (New York: MDRC, 1987); James Ricdo, Barbara CioWman, Gayle HamiUon, Karin 
Martinson, awl Alan Oienstein, GAIN: Early Impkmenuakm Esqwiences and Lessons (New York: MDRC, 
1989); Karin Marthison and James Ricdo, GAIN: ChM Cart in a Weifart Empkyment Initiative (New York: 
MDRC, 1989); Stephen Freedman and James Ricdo, GAIN: Panic^ation Patterns in Four Counties (New 
York: MDRC, 1991). 

^See Gu€n>n and Pauly, 1991. 

*In CMfomia, the basic AFDC grant for a family of three is $663. Grant levels are higher only in 
Alaska, Connecticut, Hawaii, and VermonL 
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The GAIN legislation sought to move b^nd carter vs^are mployment progranK by 
offering welfare recipients a wider range of oppnrtuaities to ftevelop their potential Cor 
emi^^nient Moreover, it established sequent^ of GAIN services that varied M^rsMding to an 
individual's w^fue h&toiy, emj^qyment espcienc^ and educatmn levd. Figure 1.1 illistrates the 
basic sequences in simplified form. 

The GAIN model begim at the county welfare departs^t's income maintCTance offtee. 
Here, when determining initial or continuing eligibility for welfare, the staff are to register GAIN- 
mandatoiy AFDC applicants and recipients for the program, and offa to register recipients who 
are GAIN-exempt but might wsh to vohinteer for the program. After regstration, eligibility 
workers refer new registrants to the GAIN oSke for orientation and apprasaL At orioitation, the 
opp(»tunitks and oMigations of the pro-am are plained and the re^trant takes a b^ remling 
and mattematks test As part of the apprasal intervtew, the usi^ied c^ manage reviews tte 
registrant's background diaracteristks, inchiding circunstances that might prevent her or him from 
participating in GAIN. The registrant is then either referred to a GAIN activity or deferred (Le., 
temporarily excused from participating). GAIN support services, such as child care and 
transpcmatton, are arranged at this time if the registrant n^ds them to take advantage of the 
program's activities.^ Participation in GAIN is ocpected to continue until the individual finds 
onployment, leaves wdfare, or is ik> bnger r^uired to participate {ot oihet reasons. 

As noted above, not all those who attend an orientation are expected to take part in a 
GAIN activity. GAIN'S regulations permit temporary deferral from tte partkipation requirement 
for those who have a part-time job, temporary ilbess, family emergency, or another situation that 
precludes attending an activity. Wdfare recipients are also not required to remain registered for 
GAIN if they meet certain exemption criteria such as getting a fuU-time job (of at least 30 hours 



^GAIN hdps registrants find, and fou diild care smices for diiklren wbo are muter age 13 - 
assistance that continues for a cnie-year transitional period atter the r^istrant leavts welfoie for 
^pkqmsoit GAIN also r^bnrses pro-am |mrtidpants for relevant public trai^portaUon cmts (unless 
a car essential) including trassportatfon for thdr children to and from a child car« fodUiy. Partidpaats 
may also reoeh« up to $450 for program-related exp^ises sudi as looU and books. Finally, GAIN foods 
can be used to identify the need for counseling for personal or fomlly problems that arise from or hinder 
participation or employment and to make an appropriate referral For details on GAIN'S support services, 
see Ricdo et aL, 1989. 
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FIGURE 1.1 

SIMPLIFIED DEPICTION OF THE GAIN PROGRAM MODEL 
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per week) that does not pay enough to make a person ineligible for AFDC or being chronically 
ill These individual are offictaUy removed (Le., "deregistered^ from the program, as are those 
who leave AFDC entirely for employment or other reasoi^. Still others vdto are expected to 
participate but choose not to may be "sanctioned," meaning that their welfare grants are reduced 
or tnminated ns a penalty for noncompliance.^ 

As stown in Figure 1.1, GAIN has two primary service tracks. Registrants who do not have 
a high school diploma or its equival^t (a General Educational Devetopment - GED - 
certificate), score low on either the reading or mathematics part of the basic skills test,*^ or are 
not proficient in English are determined by GAIN regulations to be "in need of basic education." 
They usually enter one of three basic education programs: GED preparation. Adult Basic Educa- 
tion (ABE), or English as a Second Language (ESL). Registrants on this track may elect to pursue 
job search assstance first, but must then enroll in a basic education class if they do not find a job. 
Alternatively, they may choose to participate in basic education first and then job search, or they 
may elect to attend job search and basic education concurrently. 

The second track is for regfetrants who are determined "not in need of basic education" (i.e., 
they have a high school dipbma or a GED, p^ the literacy test, and are deemed to be proficient 
in English). They are usually referred first to a job search activity. Job search activities include 
job club - group training sessbns in which participants learn basic job-seeking and interviewing 
skills - and supervised job search, in which participants have access to telephone banks, job 
Ustings, employment counseling, and other assistance under staff supcrvfeion.* Job search activities 
usually last for three weeks. 

A third track is avrulable for registrants who began an educaUon or training activity prior to 
attending an orientation and appraisal (and irrespective of whether their appraisal determined 
them to be in need of basic education). At the appraisal session, the registrant's case manager 
decides whether the activity furthers the registrant's employment goal. If the decision is yes, the 



*Prior to JOBS, registrants who were beads of two-parent families lost their entire grant if they were 
sanctioned, whereas single parents lost only the parent's (not the children's) portion of the grant Under 
JOBS, the heads of two-parent Sunilies who are sanctioned similarly lose only the parent's share of the 
grant 

^TTie screening test is the Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS) test, and a score 
lower than 215 on the reading or mathematics portion is a criterion for designating a peison to l>e "in need 
of basic education." 

^me counties assign some individuals to unsupervised job search prior to an assessment 



manafer may authorize the i^istrant to rantinue attending the program as a GASS a»;dvity 
and to be eli^te (for no more than two yean) for GAIN'S supjMirt services. Such an activity is 
referred to in GAIN as "self-initiated" educati<Hi or training. 

Registrants who complete their upfront ffi;tivities without having found a job must participate 
in a formal issessment of their career plans and work out an individual enq)k^ment {daiL Th^ 
are tl^ reSnred to "post-assessment* activities intraded to furthra tteir onpkqmirat plan. 
Possible activities indude vocaticmal ch on-the-j(^ training, unpaid work exp&i&ice (or "wcvkfare," 
which in GAIN is r^ened to as PREP),' supported work,^^ or otho* forms of education and 
training. For some individuals^ a 90-day job search follows the post-as^ssmoit activity, they seek 
woric on their own and periodical^ report to GAIN stafL If ths fails to lead to a fob^ re;^strants 
are assessed again aiKl another Mtivity is %tect^ 

In most Cali£[»nia's 58 counties, GAIN operates Uirough a network of servke provklers 
in the community, with the wdfare dei»rtment at the cen^. Tyi»cally, the county welfare 
dqrartments register pec^^ for GAIN, manage the overall prt^ram, provkle case management, 
develop PREP portions (but only rarely during the pniod covned by this rqx>rt), and, in son» 
cases, conduct job clubs and other job search activities. With a few erceptions, the rest of the 
GAIN {HOgram functions and services are the responsibility of agracies outside the welfare 
ctepartment Tot example, adult sdiools — and sometimes community colleges and other 
organizatioiK - supf^ied bask educatkm %rvic^, oU&a using state Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) 8 percCTt fiuKis; onnmunity colleges, im>prietary sdsook, r^onal occiipational cent^ and 
JTTA vendors typically provkled vocational education aiKl training. Also, in many counties, the 
kTcal ofiBce of the state's Emjdoyment Development Department (TOD) operates GAIN'S job club 
ai^ other job search components. In addition, most ojunties rely on local child care resource and 



'mEP (Pre-Emph^m^it Preparation) is uni»id work exporieiKS in a public or nonprofit agency in 
excfaan^ for the recipient's welfare grant PREP assignn^ts can be short-term, lasting up to three months, 
or long-term, lastii^ up tt> one ^ai. The nurnb^ of hours of the work assignn^t are determined 
adding the redpirat's grant (less any child support the noncustodial paima has paid to the county) and the 
Food Stamp allotmcait, and dividing that sum the average hourly wage. PRBP work assigntnents cannot 
exceed 32 hours per week. 

'Supported work is paid work operience, in a group setting, for particif»nt$ with littte work histoiy. 
It is d»racterized by d(»e on-site supervteion, peer support, and gradually inoeased resiK)n$ibilities. A 
ctosely associated activity is transitional employment, which provides less intensive supervised training in a 
work setting. Neither of these ^ivities was used in the six research countfes during the period covered 
by this report 



lefma] B^Ddes (although to different degr^) to help legbtrants find child care and oftm to 
make arrangements with child care providers. Frequently, the GAIN staff also take part in this 
jnocess. 

n. The RcaeawA Coanties 

The six counties in the study of GAIN'S im^ts represent diverse geo^phical regions 
the state, vaiy in^ctety in local economic ocmditicnis and population diaracterstics, and constitute 
a mix of urban and rurai areas. (See Figure 12 and Table 1.1.) Hiey indwSe three large, motstly 
urban, southern counties (Los Angles, Riverside, and San Diego); one county in tl» Centra! 
Valley, a rural region dominated by agriculture (Tulare); a moderate-size county in the San 
Francisco Bay area (Alameda, which includes the city of Oaldand); and one small northern county 
with a substantial rural population (Butte). Two of the counties (Alameda and Los Angdes) 
include large inner-dty neighborhood^ and all but Butte are home to sizable populations of lecent 
Asian uid Hnpanic immigrants and refugees. 

Partly reflecting differences in their ^c^phy, funding leveb, and the degree of dispersion 
of their welfare populatkms, two of the counties operated their GAIN program out of a single 
location (Alameda and Butte), while the others established several local GAIN offices (San Diego, 
with eight, had the most). The total GAIN caseload ranged from 2,531 in Alameda to 24397 in 
San I^go at the end of D^^ber 1990. 

Although the GAIN participants in these six counties are not strictly representative (in a 
pure statistical sense) of GAIN registrants in CaUfomia as a whole, together they accounted for 
about 35 percent of the state's entire GAIN caseload in December 1990. (Over half of the entire 
state AFDC caseload lives in these counties, with 33 percent of all cases located in Lc» Angeles 
atone.) Thus, while the results of the evaluation are not generalizable to the stittc as a whole, they 
do provide a test of GAIN as implemented under a wide rw" of conditions found across 
California. 

All of the research counties began operating their GAIN program between January 1987 
(Butte) and October 1988 (Los Angles) (see Table 1.1). During the period of random assignment, 
Butte, Riverside, San Diego, and Tulare operated a "universal" program by registering all welfare 
applicants and recipients whose participation in GAIN was mandatory. (As pre^iously noted, othen 
who were exempt from the participation requirement were allowed to volunteer.) In contrast, Los 



RQURE 1.2 



MAP OF CAUFORNiA SHOWING THE SJX COUNTIES 
PARTICIPATING IN THE GAIN IMPACT RESEARCH 



TABLE 1.1 

SELECTS) CHAfUCTBVSnCS T>^ GAIN RESEARCH C0lff4Tl£S 



Alameda 



Butte 



LogAnj^tes 



San Dtego 



Tuiare 



tM9 l>e^ qMTErting GAIN |>ro0f am 

Pwlod of rafNlom as^gnmant 

P^Hxi cov«^ by program tr^Mng data 

Pmkxi cwmod by empto^nent. 
earning, and welfare data 

Un^pioymant rate (%) 
Juty 1^-Jtma ^990 
Juty 1^0>June 1991 

Popuitfion Hving in rural areas, 1^(%) 

Employed hi agriculture, 1989 (%) 

Number of welfare cam, t^en4>er 1^ (a) 
AFrC-FQ 
AFDC-U 

Pr(^>ortkm of California AFDC ca^oad In 
cwnty (AFOC-I^ and AITXJ-U combined), 
Decembw i^ (o) (%) 

Nimb«r of QAIN re{^rants, December 1990 (c) 
Af^-FG (mandatw^ 
AFDC-U (mandatory) 

Exwnpt vtrtunteers (AFDC-FG and AFDC-U) 
Total 

Pr(^rtlon of California GAIN c^oad in 
county (AFDC-FG ar«J AFDC-U combined), 
December 1990 (d) (%) 

Numbw of GAIN office In evaluation 

GAIN mar^iatory caseload members 
targeted fcf regi^ratlon 



7/89-S/90 
7/^-4/91 

7/B9-6/91 

4.0 
4.9 

1.1 

0.3 



27,245 
3.060 



4.4 



1.595 

685 
2.531 



1.4 
1 



Long-term 
recipients only (e) 



1/87 
3^3/90 
3/88-2^ 

3/88-6^1 

7.3 
8.8 

29.3 

5.2 



4,432 
1.231 



0.8 



2,707 
2,057 
742 
5.506 



3.0 
1 

Cross section 



11/88 
7/89-3^ 
7/B9-S/91 

7/89-6^1 

5.2 
6.8 

1.1 

0.3 



2(»,016 
23,340 



33.7 



13,817 
3.899 
7 

17,723 



9.7 
5 



m9J 

8/88-3/90 

a/88-a^ 

8/88-e»1 

6.7 
9.7 

17.5 

5.2 



21,823 
2,177 



as 



5.888 
2,499 
354 
8,729 



4.8 
4 



Long-term 
recipients only (e) Cross section 



1W87 
8^9^ 
8/B8-2no 

»88-6/91 

3.9 
5.7 

6.8 

1.2 



45.123 
5,835 



7,4 



15.982 
6,426 
1,989 

24,397 



13.3 
8 



7/88 

1/89-6/90 
1/89-4/90 

1/89-6/91 

10.6 
15.3 

37.7 

28.9 



11,497 
3,176 



2.1 



3.451 
1.925 
249 
5,625 



3.1 
5 



Cross section Cr(^^lon 
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TABLE 1.1 (continued) 

U.a w»r«au<rf the Census. I980(pefcentt^ In rural areas); Cafl^ 

NOT^ (a)A'wslfaf»case'l8<»ellne(lasa«fntf»^»f«m(AfW>R^ortw^^ 
an AFOC paymem durtorg Dewmtw 1990 and fwnalned eMglWe to rec^ 

(b) The sJaten^ie AFDCcasetoad at the end of December 1990*38688,792, 

(c) GAIN re^strants inctaide AFIX: applicants and recipients wtK> ragt^^ 

maimenance office and were still eOgilHe for GAIN ssn^ at the end of Decent 1990. in Butte amd San DIepo counties, 

the numtw of AFOC-U GAIN regiararts exceeded the number of AFDC-U cases. Several fat^ors could account for this dtecrepancy: 

registration of the second parert In the household; mere AFDC applicants than re<aplent8 ainonfl tt^ 

and delays In the deregistration of GAIN regtetrants who 1^ recently left AFDC 

(d) The statewide GAIN caseload at the end of Oecffinbv 1990 was 183.127. 

(e) In Alameda, the long-term recipients sensed In GAIN had been continuously recehrtng ATO 

years. In Los Angetes. the long-tormrec^lonls served h«f been corrtlnuoustyrecehrtngAFix; for three years or mo^ 



Angeles and Alameda registered mostly long-tenn welfare recipients, in accordance with GAIN 
rations that require counUes to give priority to long-term recipients when funding constraints 
do not permit services for aU eUgibte clients. Los Angeles registered only welfare recipients who 
had received AFDC for at least three consecutive years. Ho^r. except for those who met the 
ofi^'al exemption mteria, aU recipients in this category were referred to GAIN. Alameda began 
by registering individuals who had been receding AFDC since 1980 but subsequently n^btered 
more recent welfare reopients." 

As wiU become apparent below, the different intake pdides across the counties, along with 
differences m the general makeup of the each county's tocal population, yieWed research samples 
that varied markedly in their demographic composition. Thfc is an important fact, which must be 
kept in mind when comparing the impacts of GAIN across the six counties. 

Figure U presents trends in unemptoyment rates in each county during the period of random 
assignment as weU as through the end of the foUow-up period for this report (These periods are 
denoted by the vertical lines on the graph. Random assigmnent began first in Butte and was 
completed last in Tulare. Data collection for employment, earnings, and welfare outcomes ended 
about one year after the last person was randomly assigned.) Tulare had the highest unemployment 
rate, with a monthly average of ahnost 11 percent between July 1^ and June 1990; it was 
dramatically higher for several months in the foUowing year after a se^ freeze destroyed much 
of the crop in that agricultural area. (See also Table U.) Economic conditions also varied 
considerably across the other counties. Unemployment was notably higher in Butte and Riverside 
than in Alameda, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 

^* An Overview of the Resga reh IkHjjg^ 

To test the effectiveness of GAIN in increasing >^lfare recipients' employment and earnings 
and reducing their use of AFDQ a random assignment research design was instituted in each of 
the six counties. All individuals who, during the period of sample intake, were designated at the 
income maintenance office as mandatory registrants for GAIN»2 and attended a program 
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FIGURE 1.3 

MONTHLY UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR THE S»X GAIN RESEARCH COUNTIES 
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NOTE: The month (futicators tmve teen ptaced at mid-month. 
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19S0 1991 
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orientation and appraisal at the GAIN oflBce were randomly assigned to either an eiperimental 
group, wtnch was eligible to leceiv^ GAIN services and sub^ to the partidpatwn mandate, or 
to a control group, whose members were not eligible for those services - including GAIN chad 
care services - and not subject to the mandate. (See Figure 1.4.) The controls could, however, 
seek ahemath« services m the community on thdr own imtiative. Later, both groups - which 
together make up the researdi sample for study of GAIN'S impacts - were foUowed up. The 
differences in their ^npk^ment, earnings, and welfare receipt represent the measured impacts - 
or effects - of GAIN. 

In some other studies of welfare-to-work progran^ random assigmnent has taken place when 
people come to the income maintenance office, rather than later, at program orientotion, as it did 
in the GAIN evaluation. Under the former type of design, the impact sample includes individuals 
who never show up at a ptop^ orfentation as weU as those who do iOjow up, and thus fully 
represents the caseload of imUviduak referred to the program. When random assignment is placed 
later, at orientation, registrants who do not show up for the program - a potentially sizable 
group" - are not part of the research sample. Hius, the results cannot be generalized to the 
entire caseload of rcgbtrants referred from the income maintenance office. This issue, which is 
«plored further in Oapter 4, is important wfavn comparing the results of the GAIN evaluaUon 
with those of other studies. 

Table 1.1 shows that the random assigmnent period for the GAIN impact study started and 
ended at differem Umes in each of the six counties. (Random assignment concluded when the 
number of people r^uired for the research had been enrolled in the sample.) Butte, the smallest 
of the six counties, conducted random assignment for about two yeat^ from March 1988 to March 
1990. Tb& process was shorter in the other counties, ending everywhere no later than June 1990. 

Random assignment began in each county sometime between 7 and 14 months after the 
county began operaUng GAIN. Hie lag between the program and random assignment start dates 
was intended to allow the counties some opportumty, prior to the study period, to address the 



"Although til e orientaUon -no-show- rate was not measured in the sa counUes discussed in thfc renan 
etTl^'SotT^lftS: eight counU^ i„clu*=d in MDRCs 1989 Impl^Sfrepon S 
et aL 1OT9 Oiaptcr 4). In tliat sample, neariy one-ihinl of all mandatory re^trante did not show unfor 
an orieataticm and appraisal within six months of their scheduled orieatatkm. By the e^ ^ke^-month 
w^rnm^ ^^"^ "'"f^t^tWrds of those who did not attend an orientation^l«^ eSer iS^lfare 
were offiaally excused from partidpating io the program. 
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FU3URE 1.4 



OVERVIEW OF THE INTAJCE AND RANDOM ASSfOTfl^ENT PROCESS 

FOR THE GAIN EVALUATION 
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inevitable imAlcms assodated wfth begi^ Ntmetheless, program procedures 

and policies have continued to cvoh« as adminstrators and staflf refine their approaches and 
acquire more experience in operating GAIN. The transitkm to JOBS in July 1989 and inductions 

in state GAIN funds have also had to be dealt with. TTiese circumstances should be kept in mind 
as part of the context for this report 

^' Ilw RivCTslde Case Mn^pgcmeat Eraerimgnf 

An additional feature of the GAIN evaluation » a spedal study conducted in Riverside 
County on the effects of as«gmng GAIN registrants to case managers with diffeent-size caseloads. 
One group of case managers was a^gned half as many registrants as the others. Although the 
actual average ratio of reg»trants-to^ fluctuated over time, the 2.to-l difference was maintained 
throughout the random asagmnent p^ and for a^Hoximately a >.ear thereafter. Furth^moie, 
aU case managers, as wen as aU regfetrants m the experimental group, were randomly assigned to 
either the higher or lower caseload group. 

Hiis spedal aq>eriment was designed to test whether a^gning regktrants to staff with smaller 
caseloads, and allowing sUff to monitor them mc»e dosely and work with them mote intensively, 
wuld produce lar^ fanpacts on empk^oiwnt and earnings and 1^ TTieresulti 
of that study wiU be presented in a future report In th» report, all findings for Riverside refer 
to the county as a whole (Lc, both groups combined) unless otherwise stated. 

^' Tlw Research Samntes ami J^t^f g^«rT1 

TTiis study presents firet-year impacts for GAIN-mandatory regfetrants, both for single parents 
with sdiool-age children (mostly mothers), referred to as AFDC-FG - famfly group - registrants, 
and for the unemployed heads of two-parent femilies (mostly fatheis), referred to as AFDCU - 
unemptoyed parent - regktrants. The fuU researdi sample for this repon includes more than 
33,000 aiperimentals and controls.^^ (About 22 percent of the AFDC-FGs and 31 percent of the 
AFDCAJs were randomly assigned to the control group, with the actual proportbns varying across 
the counties and over time in some counties.) 
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In Kidition to impacts for the fiiU sample of experimentab ami controls, impacts arc also 
presented for an "early cohort" of AFIX:.rcsaiidAnX>Uswitl^ TTiese registrants 

were randomly assigned early during the period of sample intake, making it possible to eomine, 
for them, impacts for a second year of foUow-up. However, the two-year impacts for a county's 
early cohort may not reflect those for its fuU research sample if its early and toter enrollees differ 
in their background diaractwistics, the labor market conditions they faced, the way GAIN was 
<^ted when they were in the program, and other factors. Hierefore, the two-year Gnding? 
included in this report shoukl be interpreted cautiously. MDRCs final evaluation report, scheduled 
for the Old of 1993, wiD present impacts covering a minimum of two and one-half years for the 
full sam{^ in cash county, and longra for the early cohort 

For the impact analysis, data on welfare receipt and welfare payment levels were obtained 
on an experimentals and controls from eadi county's computwized welfare payment records. 
Emptoymcfflt and earnings date come from the computerized Califomia Sute Unemjrfoymcnt 
Insurance (UI) Earnings and Bei»fits Records. Hiese data were collected for a period that began 
up to two years prior to random assignment (depending on the county) through June 1991. 

Fmdinp on the eacperimental group's patterns of partkapation in GAIN activiUes are 
presented for a subsample of AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us (referred to as the "participant flow 
sample-) and cover the first 11 months after each sample member's date of random assignment 
In Alameda and Los Angles, these participation data were obtained from computerized traddng 
systems, making it possible to inclu^ in the participant flow samples aU experimcntals in those two 
counti«. In the other four counties, participation data were collected manually by MDRC staff 
from program casefiles. Consequently, data were obtained only for a subsample of the 
experimental group in those counties.^ 

This report also uses data from several other sources. To describe the background 
charwjteristks of the experimentak and controls (such as their age, ethnicity, family ccHuposition, 
and education and training, as weU as their welfare and employment hfetory), it uses information 
from the state's client information (or -GAIN-26") form. A few special categories were added to 



"to the four counties with manually coUected data, information was obtained for a randomly selected 
subsample of GAIN ecpCTimcntab - 920 AFDC-FOs and 519 AFDC-Us - who were randomly assi^ 
bet^n March 1988 and May 1989. Because random asrigmnwt continual ^f^^^^ ^Z^n 
do not r^ect the participation patterns of later cohorts of experimcntals. For further details, sec FTeedman 

and Riccio, 1991. 
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this form in the six counties for research purposes. To describe the ways in which the counties 
impl«nented the GAIN model, the study draws upon responses to the NfDRC Staff Activities and 
Attitudes Survey, which was administered to GAIN staff twke in each county (one and two years 
after GAIN began), along with a series of in-depth, in-person interviews with program case 
managers and adminstrators. 

^ B»<totiwid Charactcristto of the FaM Sanipfe far Thte U^ r^ 

The top panel of TaWe 12 dkplays selected demographic cbaracterfatics of the fuU sample*** 
of AFDC-FGs in each county (with the eaqwrimental and control groups comlnncd). Hie bottom 
panel presents the same inftmnatkm for the AFDC-U group. County differences in the 
characteristics of thdr researdi samites are important to note becaise they may contribute to 
differences in registrants' partidj^tion patterns as well as in pTogjcam impacts and costs. Fbr 
instance, past research suggests that the effects of welfare-to-work programs tend to be different 
for recent applicants to welfare than for those already receiving welfare when they enter the 
program." Educational background also matters, especially in a program such as GAIN, where 
the sequences of services received are mtended to be different for registrants determined "in need 
of basic educatiOT" and those determined "^t in need of basic education." TTjus, county variations 
in these and other characterbtics must be considered when comparing the counties' participation 
and impact results. 

Table 12 reveals some striking contrasts in the background characteristics of the counties' 
research samples. For example, unlike samples in aU of the other counties, those in Alameda and 
Los Angeles include no individuals who, at the time of their referral to GAIN, were AFDC 
applicants or short-twm redpients. This reflects tiie special intake poUcies in Uiose two counties, 
which were noted above. Furthermore, in tiie AFDC-FG group in the other four counties, tiie 
proportion of long-term recipients (who had received welfare for more tiian two years) ran^ 
from 28 percent in Butte to 58 percent in Tulare. Across the six counties, the proportion who had 



. , ^ ^'222 registrants shown in Table 12 includes 289 cases that are not 

mducted m the impact sample because sodal security numbers andA>r AFDC case numbeis are missint or 
CM other reasons. Dropping these cases from the impact analyses (Oiapteis 4 and 5) accounts for the sMuht 
v^tion between subpoup peicenta^ in tiie demographic and partidpaiion tables presented in ChaptSs 
1-3 and those in the impact tables. *^ 
"See, eg., Priedlander, 1988. 
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TABLE 1.2 

SaBCTED CMARACTER»TICS <y T»« <UW 



Alameda 



Birtte L<»Afn^w 



SanOtego 



ABAFPC-FOemarlmQii^ 

Aid status (a) (%) 
AppHcant 

^M^-term reciptam 
L<mg-twm radpf^ 

En^loysd wHMn past 2 yaa^(%) 

In need of ba^ education, 
wcofdhig to QAflN criteria (%) 

BhntettyC%) 
W!ite, nOT-H^>^te 
Htep^rlc 

31^, non-H'spanlc 
kntocMnese 
OthwA^an 
Other 

Limited L Tti^ profideney (%) 
Average a^(year^ 
Average nun^ of children 

Research sample status (%) 
Experimental 

Sample ^re 



ao 

ao 
loao 

23.9 



65.4 



17.9 
7.5 

eae 

2.1 

0.8 
1.6 

4.5 

34.7 

1.9 



50.0 
50.0 

1.205 



6a3 
11.5 
2&2 

56«S 



49.0 



85.7 
5.6 
3.5 
0.6 

^^ 

ZQ 
6.9 
33.6 
1.7 



80.3 
19.7 

1.234 



^.0 
0.0 
100.0 

1&S 



^6 



11.6 
31.9 
45.3 
9.9 

a7 

0.4 
31.7 
38.5 

2.1 



6ao 
3^o 

4.434 



31.0 
29.8 
39.2 

49.3 



60.3 



51.2 
27.6 
15.5 
1.3 
1.7 
^2 

10.3 

33.7 

1.8 



81.2 
18.6 

5,^ 



28.0 
30.8 
41.2 

59.2 



56.1 

41.8 
25.3 
22.5 
5.5 
0.9 
3.1 

17.3 

33.8 

1.7 



85.8 
14.2 

6,224 



13.9 (b) 

28.2 (b) 

57.9 <b) 

48.7 



65.2 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 



51.7 
39.2 

a6 

0.4 

^5 (b) 
13.7 ••' 
34.9 

2.0 



71.0 ••• 
29.0 

2,248 
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TA«£i.2(ccntlnu«d) 



Swyte and Charactof^te 



Mameda 



Butte Los Anpeles 



San Dieflo 



Tulare 



I 



AIIAnX^UeawrtmantetsandcQntrnte 
Atd status (a) (%) 

^lOft-twm rec^}i«it 
Lon^term recipient 

Emjrtoyed wtthtn pa^ 2 years (%) 

hn need ol basto edtnation. 
according to GAIN criteria (%) 

BfmldtyCtb) 
White, ncm-Hlspanlc 

B{»:l(, n(»i*Hlspanic 
Indocfiiiiese 
Othw A^an 
Other 

Limited Engl^ pronciem;y (%) 

Averat^aoetiFear^ 

Aw^ mmibw of children 

Research sample tiatus (%) 
Btpertmental 
Contrd 

Sample stCT 



0.0 

0.0 
100.0 

22.5 



81.3 

15.9 
9.3 
15.4 
40.1 
15.4 
Z2 

55.5 

40.3 

3.0 



52.7 
47.3 

182 



78.2 
11.8 
12.1 

80.1 



58.0 

74.8 
7.8 
2.5 
Z9 
9.4 
2.3 

16.7 

29.8 

Z1 

77.4 
22.6 

1,019 



0.0 

0.0 
100.0 

3Z1 



92.2 



11.2 
22.5 
4.2 

sas 

3.5 
0.2 

82.7 

42.0 



50.4 
49.6 

1,459 



42.8 
37.3 
19.9 

72.1 



66.6 



42.7 
31.8 
8.1 
6.0 
7.9 
3.2 

23.9 

^3 

2.4 



69.2 
^.8 

2,407 



32.9 
37.7 
29.4 

78.9 



6Z9 

36.2 
26L6 
96 
20.5 
^1 
3.5 

sai 

Xa.6 
Z4 



74.2 
2S.8 

3.277 



' 1 



22.2 (b) 

42.2 (b) 

3S.7 (b) 

67.5 



74.0 •*• 



• • • 
e e • 
e #* 

• « e 
e • • 



36.3 
41.6 
Z$ 

ao 

1Z9 
2.7 (b) 

31.3 

32.3 

Z6 

69.3 ••' 
30.7 

1,907 



SOURCE: MORCcatoutations from GAIN intake forms for the hJit research sample. 

NOTES: San^e char«:twtetfc8 wore receded on the intalte f<»rm by GAIN staff at (Mentation mi 
are based on answ^ from GAIN re^strante. 

Ol^ributions may nol. add to 100.0 pwcwit because of rounding or t^catse of items m^ng from &mB 
sample mmbm>' Make fmns. 

A chi-square test was applied to differences among counties. Statistical ^gntficanca levels are indicated 
as - 1 percwit; ** >^5percent; * ■ 10|wcent. 

(4 Applicants are regiWants ai^t^ fw AFDC at the time of referral to GAIN orientation; 
they include reappiicants urtio may have had prior AFDC receipt. Short-term recipients have receivad AFDC for two years or less. 
Long-term recipients have received AFDC for over two years. (The AFDC receipt may not have been continuous.) 

(b) A test of statisticai tignificance was nt^ pwlormed. 
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worked for pay during the two years prior to orientatioo ranged from 17 percent in Los Angeles 
to 59 percent in San Diego, and the proportion considered to need basic education ranged from 
4v percent in Butte to 81 percent in Los Angeles. The counties also varied widely in racial and 
ethnk composition. For example, 12 percent of Los Angeles's sample were non-Hbpanic whites 
compared to 86 percent of Butte's. Also striking is the fact that almost one-third of the Los 
Angeles sample were considered to have Umited proficiency in English, compared to 5 to 17 
perc«}t of the sample in the other counties. 

In c^jntrast to the AFDC-FG group, the AFDC-U sample members were less likely to be 
long-term welfare recipirats (except in Alameda and Los Angles), more likely to have been 
employed in the prkw two years (excqH m Alameda), and more likely to have been determmed 
to need basic education, in part because of their more limited knowledge of English. AFDC-U$ 
also include a higher proportion of heads of households of refugee families from Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia as well as from other countries. Notably, more than one-half of the AFDC-U 
samples in Alameda and Los Angeles were Indochmese or members of other Asian groups. 

Vn. Expteining Conntv Variati oB la Impacts; Some Umitattoiis 

Although GAIN is based on a uniform program model that all of Caliform'a's counties must 
operate, county administrators have considerable authority to shape the program's actual content 
As will be shown, the GAIN adminktrators in the six counties analyzsed in this report chose to 
implement the program in very different ways. In part, their decisions reflected their different 
beliefe about the best ways to institute the GAIN le^slation's ongoing participation mandate for 
welfare recipients and to achieve the program's twin goals of moving registrants into jobs and off 
welfare. 

This variation in implementation strategies provides the evaluation with an opportunity to 
exf\oK whether some of these alternative approaches produce better participation and impact 
results than others. At the same time, it is important to recognize that this type of comparative 
analysis cannot be of the same level of rigor as the analysis of program impacts wUhm each county. 
This is because registrants were randomly assigned to the ejqwrimental and control groups within 
each county, and not to the different county programs. To answer the question of how differences 
in implementation strategies affect impacts with the same level of rigor would require that sample 
members be randomly assigned to the various counties* programs (or to different types of 
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treatment, as was done for the Rweiside case management experiment). Only in that way wouW 
it be possible to link with certainty any variation in impacts to those approaches rather than to 
other conditions that distinguisfa toe programs. 

In the absence of such a design, county comparisons must be interpreted cautiously or they 
can lead to misleading condusions about Vbat practices work best."^^ In particular, judgments 
must be made about the possible influence of a whole host of factors that can affect a county's 
impacts before drawing any inferences about the role of any spedfic implemenution practices. As 
iflustrated in Figure 1.5, these include various characteristics of the kxal community in which the 
fnnogram is operated, and the lypes of indhdduals tiie program serves. 

With th^ limitations dearly recognized, tte present i^x>rt will offer a preliminary 
assessment of whether the differences in the countfes' impiemeotation strategies mHuenced the 
counties' partidpatkin patterns and impacts during the first year of foUow-up. Future reports wiU 
return to this issue, focusing on ten^-term impact results. This is important because some 
approaches that appear to be the most effective in the short run may not be the most effective in 
the tonger run. Longer-run results are espedaUy important to conskJer when judging programs 
that, like GAIN, make a subsUntial investment in educatk)n and training the payoff of which may 
not be evittent in the short run. Thus, any conclusbns about ti» relative merits of differem 
approaches shouM be drawn cautiously when only first-year results are available. 

TTiis report draws on a consklerable body of informatwn about the counties in comparing 
their first-year results. However, some cnidal informatfon will only be availaMe in future reports. 
(Sec Table 13.) Vus includes data on the extent to which members of the control group get job 
search, cducatwn, and training on their own, which s being obtaineo fr .j» a special survey of 
GAIN registrants. TTiis informatwn is particularly important in comparing impacts across counties. 
For oiample, some counUes m^ have smaller impacts if their control groups are more like^ to 
receive non-GAIN services on thar own initiative. 

Future reports wiU also include some informatkm on the effecte of the basic education 
services used by the experimental and controls, based upon the results of a Uteracy test being 
administered as part of the registrant survey. Other information on the characterisUcs of the 
instructkjn received by basic cducatfon partidpants wiU also be included. (Cbmparable informatk>n 



^°'aSrSS,ll!r?SoV' °' ^'^^^^^ °f « y°^'^ emplo>^em program. 



see Cave and DooIitUe, 1991. 
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RGURE 1.5 



FACTORS AFFECTING THE IMPACTS 
OF WEUFARE-TO-WORK PROGRAMS 



Labor Msffcst ContSttons 
C3wract8fistic« of the AFDC Popuiation 
QwMlBfirtCT of Ih6 ARK! ftogram 
Community Emptoyment and Training Swvicss 
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B^cground Pdttsm of Welfare Dynamics 
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of Controls 
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Ci»muin)ty Support 
Seorices 
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ProfPOTi 

Case Men egem ent and 
Kfortitorino 

Twget Poptdatkm 




KMJflCE: Giieron ^ Paidy, 1991. 



TABLE t.3 



PARTlAl- UST OF FACTORS THAT MAY CONTRIBUTCTO 
COWimr VAftlATlON IN OAiN PARTIOPATlON OR IMPACTS 



infofmation availabis inf^^ion avedl^te 
tof thte wport? fof future r^orts? 



County unsmploymentraiss Yes 
CMhv {^Kir m^M amotions (e.e-. chance in 

Contro! orot9'8e«rticipa!ion In non-OAIN Job search, 

eduction, and traMng ^Mtfes l^o 



Yes 
No 
Yes 



Re^strants' demopi^hic and other 
background characteristics Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



&|»rlmenttf groin's participation In QMH activities Yes 
S^tied aspects of program managemw^ Y« 
Staff background and experlOTce Yes 
Registrant-tCK«aff ratios Yes 
S^cted aspoos of cftinty case m^t^wnent practices 

(bwJwtotg degree of: participation monitor^. 

tmli^^SuaBzsd attmtion to ragifirants, entoc^»tt 

of paitlctptfton mmtteta. «)d «Tq}h^ w» education/ 

training vs. quick |ob entry) Yes 

Sheeted aspects of the organizational cUmate at 
the QAm office (induing staff morale, 
staff perceptions of welfare rec^ients. staff 
rei^ionships with GAIN registrants, and staff 

perceptNms of QAtN's efficacy) Yes Yes 

Selected aspects of the quality of 
GAIN baste education TOnrtces 1^ 

(^^anty of Job search and vocational education 
and training ser^^ 

Staff peiceptlons of the availabH^ and 

quality of GAIN setvicfls Yes Yes 

Costs of GAIN and non-GAIN activities 

and support s ervices 

"0 Yes 



I 



has not been coUected on the quality of job search and vocational education and training sepvioes, 
for experimentab or controls.) Future reports will also include estimates of the cost of GAIN and 
ncm-GAIN (control group) services, which is essential for judging the merits of alternative 
implen^tation approac^ies. 

Vm. An Overview of Hits Report 

The next chapter (Chapter 2) describes the experimental group's patterns of participation 
in GAIN activities, showing how these patterns varied among differ^it types of registrants and 
across counties. Oiapter 3 describes some of the alternative ways m which the counties chose to 
unplement GAIN. It devotes particular attention to case managCTient practices and oiher 
implementation approaches that administratois believe are essoitial to operating a successful, cost- 
effectwe program. It abo examines the relationship betweai these approadies and the 
part^pation outcomes described in Oiapter 2. 

A county's participation patterns and its implementation strategks toother comprise much 
of the GAIN "treatment." Oiapters 4 and 5 discuss the first-year fmpacts of that treatment on 
regfatrants' employment, earning and welfare recdpt CSiapter 4 presents results for the AFDC- 
FG group (the smgle parents), while Chapter 5 concentrates on the AFDC-U group (the heads 
of two-parent households). Past studies have shown that these two groups tend to have different 
patterns of labor market and welfare behavior, which produce different patterns of impacts from 
welfare-to-woric programs.*' 

The report concludes, in Chapter 6, with a preliminary assessment of how differences in the 
counties' GAIN enrollees, local labor markets, and strategies for implementing GAIN might be 
associated with differences in their first-year impacts. It also discusses how the interpretotion of 
these relationships might change once the longer-term finding? become available and once other 
unportant information, such as the extent to which the control group received non-GAIN services, 
can be oamined. 



^^ec, eg., Gueron and Pauly, 1991. 
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CHAFn^ 2 
PARTICIPATION PATTEaWS 



To interpret the results of the GAIN evaluation's impact and ben^t-cost analyses^ it is 
essential to understand how esctraisivcly the ecpcrimental group took part in GAIN activities and 
which activiUes they used most and least often. These patterns are a key part of what is meant 
by the prt^ram "treatment' from the registrants' perspective. As such, the pattens may help to 
determme GAIN*s costs axd effiectiveness in the long run. Thss diapter presents a general portrait 
of participation in the six researdi counties and OEamines how these patterns varied for different 
types of mdividuab within the research sample.^ CSiapter 3 will consider whether the counties' 
different approaches to implementing GAIN, and their different local environmaits, hdp account 
fsx these participation outcomes. 

I. Measnring and Interpreting PartidpattoB 

There are many ways to define and measure participation in welfare-to-work programs. 
This analyst begins by usmg a fairly simple indicator, defining "partwipation in a GAIN acthdty" 
as ever entering a job search, education, or training activity within the follow-up period for th» 
study - the 11 months following each person's GAIN oriojUtion meeting, which was also when 
random assignment took place.^ It includes activities to whidi individuab were referred by program 
staff as well as those that were "self-initiated." (The latter w^e activities that welfare recipients 
had already started before entering GAIN and were aUowed to punue as a way of meeting GAIN'S 
participation requirement) Or^ntation, assessments, apprabals, or meeting with case managers 
are not counted as participation. This definition differs substantially from the one embodied in 
the federal regulations for the Job Opportunities and Basic SkiUs Training (JOBS) Program but 
is consistent with MDRCs 1989 implemenUtion report on GAIN and its earlier reports on other 
wel&re-to-work initiatives. The analysis also examines other measures of participation, including, 



^Mudi of the discussion in this diapter has been drawn from Fr^dman and Ricdo, 1991. However, 
unlike that report, it includes previously unavailable panteipation data from Alameda and U)s Angeles, as 
well as data on the duration of participation in Butte, lUverside, San Diego, and TtUare. 

^or this analysis, registrants were counted as having "ever" participated in a GAIN activity if tbey 
attended for at least one hour, although most attendees stayed much longer than this. 
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for four of the six research counties, individuals' laigth of partidpaUon in each acthdty and in the 
GAIN program overall. 

It IS important to remember that the findings presented here refer only to tte eqjcriences 
of the experimental group and do not describe the patterns of partidpation of a county's entire 
GAIN caseload. As explained in Chapter 1, this group includes "orientation attendas" who were 
sin^ parents with school-a^ children and heads oi two-parent househokb whose emoUment in 
the pn^ram was a condition for receiving AFDC Individuals who were referred to GAIN by the 
income maintenance office but dkl not show up fw orientation are not in this sample. 

As a number of studies have shown,^ an essential factor in undeistanding and interpreting 
partidpation rates is welfare caseload dynamics. Many welfare redpients go on and off welfare, 
often leaving without any special intervention. For example, some people ^t j<As on their own 
or get marrfed. To the extent that this occurs among GAIN orientation attendeis before they 
enter their first a^tyJtwiU lower a county's overall partidpation rate. This rate will be further 
lowered to the extait that orientation attcnders ^t part-time employment that, under GAIN'S 
regulations, makes them no longer subject to GAIN'S partidpation requirement 

At the same time, GAIN may induce some of these changes. Fbr example, a desire to 
avoid the partidpatkm requirement may lead some individual to find employment or leave welfare 
'* >oner than they would otherwfce have done, again lowering a county's partidpation rate if these 
actions are taken prior to entering an acrivity. Alternatively, some individuals might feel 
encouraged to remain tonger on welfare in order to take advantage of GAIN'S opportunitfcs for 
education and training. Thus, partidpation rates, whether "high" or Tow," are influenced by normal 
welfare casek>ad turnover as well as by the program's intervention. In any case, they should not 
be expected to reach 100 percent 

a CopptY Plfferences ta Partklpatlon P^tten^i AF1K%Fr.« (Single PareiiLO 

This section presents the partidpation findings for the AFDC-FG ejqjerimentals, and the 
next section briefly compares them to the rates observecf for the AFDC-U group. 



Het Bane aod Hhvood, 1983; Maxwell-Jolly and Warren, 1989. 
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A. Omull Rates of PMHrimitfam 

As Table Zl shows, more than half of the AFDC-FG experimental group in five of the six 
countfes participated in a GAIN job search, education, or training activity. Partictpation rates in 
these counties ranged from 51 percent in Los Angetes to 63 percent in Alameda, The sixth county 

- Butte - had a markedly lower rate (43 percent), partfy because it delayed as^gnii^ orientation 
attendos to case managers is order to limit the size of case manageis' caseIoa(b while stiD 
including as many people as possible in orfentation and appra&al sessions. This waiting period 
usually lasted several months and delayed referral to the «q)erimentals' first activity * 

While a substantial portion of the orientation attenders - ranghig from 37 to 57 percent 

- did not participate in a GAIN activity, afanost all of the nonpartidpants were people who were 
not required to participate in GAIN activitks by the end of the follow-up pwiod. (See Appendix 
Table A.1.) The vast majority (80 to 100 percrait) <rf the nonpartidpants were either no lon^ 
enrolled in the program (i^e^ they were "dercgistered") because they had gotten a full-time job, 1^ 
welfare, were sanctioned, or met other specific criteria, or were temporarily excused from 
partidpating because of part-time employment, iUness, or other reasons {le^ they were officially 
"deferred"). 

Among all experimentals, the rates of deferral varied across the counties, from 32 percent 
in Butte to 64 percent in San IHe^ The two most common rea«>ns for deferral were part-time 
empk^ment and iUness, with part-time employment being the leading reason in some counties and 
iltoess being the leading reason in others. Those deferred for part-time anployment induded 
individuals who had a part-time job when they started GAIN and those who got a part-time job 
after rankling in the program. 

B* The Use of Different GAIN AttMti^ 

Table 2.1 displays the inddence of partidpation in each GAIN activity, calculated in two 
different ways. The top panel presents these rates for aU experimentals, including those who 
never started an activity. TTm approach is helpful for understanding the extent to which the entire 



Buite administrators set a limit of about 75 GAIN registrants per case manager, while still schedulinc 
for orientation aU welfare applicants and recipients who met GAIN'S eMgibiUty requirements. Because the 
rate of intake into GAIN C9(ceeded the capadty set for case mana^. orientation attendeis were rouUnely 
placed on a waiting list for assignment to a GAIN case manager and wctc not contacted by the GAIN staff 
nntil a case manager slot became available. 
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TABLS2.1 



RATES OF PARTICIPATION IN QAW ACnVTT^S AMONG AFDC-FQ EXPERIMaiTALS 
WTTHIN 11 M(MmiSAfTB)ORiB4TATI0N 



Sample and 
ParttdpaMon 8t«u8 



Alameda 



Butte 



Los 
Angelas 



RMfskte SanOlooo Tiriare 



Afl«Dflrlmanttls 

Ever ptfttcipited in any GAIN 
actlvtty. eBcdudb^ appraisal 
anda8sewiwfi(%} 

EvardsferradW 

Roason tor first deferral among 

Part-thne emftfoyment 
Mnass 

Ottw reasons 
Total 

Evw dwef^stered (%) 
rei^fest for s^lwi 

Ever participated in (M) 
Job sean^ 
Ba^edt»afl«t(c) 

OED 

ABE 

ES. 

Setf-mttlated activity 
AsMsan^ 

Post-assessment activity 
Any education <y 
trainlno s^thrfty 

Sample size 



63.1 


42.5 


51.3 


60.1 






• • • 




91 K 

31 lO 






64.4 


5a3 


• t * 




38.5 


17.4 


27.7 


30.8 


32.5 


(a) 


2S.5 


11.1 


44.1 


^6 


2S.2 


ia3 


(a) 




S2.4 


3a5 


4a7 


44.0 


49.2 


(a) 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 




27.9 


51.0 


4a3 Q») 


79.4 


5&7 


40.4 


• • a 


ao 


4.0 


5.4 0)) 


10.9 


4.0 


1.8 


• • • 


2a4 


1B.0 


11.9 


34.3 


29.6 


2a4 


• • • 


38.5 


15.0 


^8 


21.8 


19.0 


36.4 


« ft i 


lae 


ao 


&8 


9.7 


a9 


ia2 


ft • • 


23.9 


4.0 


ia4 


7.7 


9.7 


ia4 


ft ft • 


2.0 


ao 


las 


5.2 


a6 


6.2 


ft ft* 


3.2 (d) 


mo 


a2 


las 


15.4 


7.6 


ft ft • 


16.4 


11.5 


a7 


1.6 


11.3 


19.6 


ft ft ft 


17.3 (d) 


4.0 


1.1 


2.4 


ai 


as 


ft ftft 


S3.0 


27.5 


4a8 


3&3 


37.2 


4a3 


• ftft 


602 


200 


3.013 


248 


247 


22S 





ExperlmentatewtH) started 
anvQAWaetMtyCrt 

Participated in (%) 
Job search 

education (0 
Setf-initiated activity 
Post-assessment activity 
Any education or 
training actlvfty 

Satrytestee 



41.8 


4a4 


2a2 


57.0 


53.7 


33.6 


ft ft ft 


61.1 


35.3 


71.8 


3a2 


34.6 


5a9 


ft ft ft 


5.0 (d) 


2a5 


122 


22.1 


27.9 


12.4 


ft ft ft 


27.4 (d) 


a4 


Z2 


4.0 


14.7 


15.3 


ft ft ft 


8a9 


64.7 


85.4 


60.4 


67.6 


81.0 


ft ft ft 


380 


85 


1.545 


149 


136 


137 
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TABLE 2.1 (continued) 



SOURCE- MORCs particip^ new sampla 

NOTE& nstrt))utioittfnaynot«MK>lOO.Op«cattt»c«tteof roumttno. 

A chJ-tquara test was appfiwj to diffwwtcss imong counties. Stali«lca' sJgnlflcanca levgte are 

rsi^strvns revsidad thi! <mly 7 ol 10 dtri^tr^ns rtMRM b) 0T« case^ 

than ofw co ff ipontn t pf batft? (rtifcitteft vns iWMftttfff . 

(i9 AtenHKfara^trnMalfMdytoivoeattontf adt«atlOTatorf8mati(m«w^ 
in vocational aduc^ton instead <a tn s^'-inmatad vocatH»ia) education. This poScycMsastto post-assessment 
activfty percema«e. wtrtch fnettidas voea^nai education, to be Mghar and me 88^ 
&e toww than if tttt coding had been consistent with ttiat in ttte other counties. 

T1tiatwn^iiwiiMentyttioseaa^)«tffl«fnat8«^avwf»ftte^ 
exciuding appraisal and assessnwnt. 

(0 GEO preparation, ABE, and 



sample received purticular idads of services. The bottom pand presents several partidpatiOD rates 
for only those experimmuih who ev&r pmtidpated in any GAIN activity. The latter measure is useful 
for ccniii»riiig the mix of services aooss counties. 

As Tabte Zl ^lows, both sets (rf measures reveal that search and basic «lucati<m 
by far the most heavily used components in GAIN, a pattern that was also observed m MDRCs 
1989 study of GAIN impkmoitation. The great majority of participants attended only one GAIN 
activity (not shown on the table). AloKist all samj^ memb^ viIk) participated in more than one 
activity took |»rt in job search in addition to basic education or another component Partidpatkm 
in more than two activities was extremely rare.^ 

The counties varied significantly in the proportion of regbtrants using particular components. 
For example, 12 to 34 perc^t of all egqyerimentak entered job search (particularly job dub), while 
15 to 39 percent of eaiperin^tals used basic education (induding GED preparation, an ABE 
course, and ESL instruction). Bcperim^tals in Butte, Rivmide, and San Diego used job search 
activities at a higher rate than any other angle activity. Basic education was the second most 
commonly used activity in those counties. Just the opposite pattern occmred in Alameda, Los 
Angeles, and Tulare, where basic education was the leading component, followed job search. 

Participation in self-initiated education or trainmg also varied widely aooss the counties. 
Tbe i»oportion of experimentals entering this component ranged from 3 percent m Alameda to 
15 percCTt in San Die^.* With few ewepUons, self-initiated activities invoked occupational skills 
training and not trasic eduratkm. 

Post-assessment activities - such as skills training, post-secondaiy education, and unpaid 
work experience (PREP) - were res«ved for partidpants who did not obtain employment after 
completing the upfront job search and, when appropriate, basic education components. (See Figure 
1.1) As previously noted, these individuals were to be given an in-depth assessment of their career 
interests and capabilities and then assigned to a suitable education or training activity. 



^See Freedman and Ricdo, 1991. 

*In the four oouoties ii*ere an analysis was dose (Batte. Riverside, San Diego, and TUlare), 54 percent 
of all partidpants in self-initiated activities were in vocational training programs, sud) as those teaching 
derical and technical skills, while 41 percent were in post-secondaiy education at community coUeges, taking 
courses in vocationally-oriented curricula such as nursing and accounting. The remainder took part in basic 
education and high sdusol programs. 
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Across the counties, 2 to 20 percent of aU e3q)erimentab were assessed, while 1 to 17 percent 
actually entered a post-assessment activity by the end of the fidtow-up period.' (Many of those 
who were assess entered an educatk>n and training program ato the fioUow-up paiod.) 
Expermentals in Butte, Los Angeles, and Riverside were coisideOTbly less likely to take part m 
assesment aiKl post-assessment activities than w«e tto countwparts in other counties.® 

AnothCT measure on Table 2.1 combines all dassroom-bMed educaticm and training into a 
single category, "any educati«i or training activity,' This measure inchides partidpation in basic 
education, self-initiated education and training, and post-assessment educatwn and training. It 
€3(dudes participation in on-the-job trainmg (03T) and PREP activities, both of which entaU 
performmg a job rathw than dasMoom trafaiing. The table shows that "any education or training 
activity" was used by 28 percent (Butte) to 53 p«cent (Alameda) of all csperimentals. 

Lo(Aing just at those e9q)erimentals who entwed ariy GAIN activity (le., the GAIN 
partid^mtsy, it is evident that education and training characterized the program treatment most 
strongly in Alameda, Los Angeles, and Tulare, «^ere 81 to 85 p«cait received such services 
(mostly basic education). These activities were less common - althou^ still used by a majority 
of participants - in Butte, Riverside, and San Diego, where 60 to 68 percent took part in them. 

•Die county differ«ices in these partkapatkm pattwns partly reflect differences in the types 
of welfiirc recipients emolled in GAIN, such as the pri^rtion who were determined to need basic 
education. Fbr example, Alameda and Los Angeles, whose partidpants were among the highest 
users of basic education, were also the counties with the highest proportkms of registrants 
<tetennined to need basic education and registrants who were long-tcnn welfare recipients. 
However, registrant characteristics are not the only relevant factors. For example, although 
iUwrsidc had roughly the same proportion of experimentab in need of bask; education as did 
Tulare, a conaderably analler proportion of its sample used that component As noted earlier, 
Chapter 3 wifl examine the influence of county unplementa; m practices on participation patterns. 



^In some counties, a fcw orientotion atteaders entered a post-assessment activity as an upfront 
component, without having undergone a fbrmal assessnwnt This is most noticeable in River^dc and 
Alameda, where sssessm^t rates were particularly tow. 

^Skilb training was the most common type of post-assessment activity and was used in all six counties. 
Exnerimentab in only three counUes (Alameda, San Diego, and -HUare) participated in PREP, but at a rate 
noWghCT than Z4 percent Post-secondaiy education was used by experimentals in Butte and Tulare only 
(1 and 2 percent respectWely). 
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C The Dwratkm of Registrathm and Paitidpatton 

Table 22 presents infonnatlon on other measures of program activity: the ^gth of time 
0q)erimentals remained r^tered for the GAIN program,' were actively participating in any of the 
program's job search educaticm, or training activities, and were actively participating in spediBc 
GAIN activities. This information is avaflable only for the four counties in which tracking data 
w«e manually collected from registrants* casefiles by MDRC staff. 

The findings reveal that a high piopcmkm of experimentals remained in GAIN for a long 
time. example, at least 43 pocent in three of the four counties were regbtoed for more than 
11 mcmths (but not necessarily participating in activities for that «itire time). Riverside was the 
exc^}tion, with only 21 percrat enrolled for that long, reflecting the hi^ rate of deregbtrations 
in that county (as shown by Table Zl). (A county's der^tration rate wiU r^tect the normal 
cffiektad tumovn of its welfare population, sanctions for nmp 'idpation, and any impacts the 
county has on moving registrants into fiiO-time jobs or off welfere for other reasons.) 

Another measure in Table 2.2 shows that many experimentals - some of whom left the 
program and then relumed - w^ registered for GAIN at the end of the 11-month follow-up 
period. This ranged from 31 percent in Riverside to 64 percent in Tulare. Figure Zl shows that 
vdiite scnne of these r^istrants were partidpating m a GAIN «:tivity at thb pomt, oth«s wne 
waiting to be referred to another activity, were deferred, or were in another status. (Because so 
maiqr sample mraibers had iK>t permanently exited GAIN v^en follow-up emted, estimates of the 
fiill length of registratira and partidpation in the prc^gram are underestimated ami must therefore 
be interpreted cautbusly.) 

The bottom panel of Table 22 presents information on the length of participation in each 
major compon«it (for regstrante who eva participated in the specified components). Tliese data 
show that 17 to 43 percent of registrants who started basic education at some point durmg the 
foDow-up period were still active in it at the end of follow-up (although a good proportion - 17 
to 33 percent - of those who attended that activity did so for one month or less). Furthermore, 
a substantial proportion of those who began self-initiated and post-assessment activities were still 
participating in them at the end of follow-up, especially in Butte. 



"Once enrolled in GAIN, individuab remained regbtered until they exited welfare or were ofiBdally 
exonpted fnm the {nrtidpation (^ligation. 

Alameda and Los Angeles the automated tracking files did not permit a comparable calculation. 
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TABLE 2.2 



LENGTH OF TOyiE THAT AFDC-FQ EXPERIkOITALS WTO ReaiSTERED 
m GAIN AND PARTiOPATB) IN ffl£CTB) ACnVITiES 
WITHiN 11 MOtmiS AFTS) OAIBITATION 



Tutare 



Mi 



Avwi^ mmttw of monttts 
fagistsrw} tor GAIN 
during fottow-up (a) 

Length of tim« rsoistered for 
GAIN during fU^-i9 (a) (%} 

1 montfi or loss 

2'-6ntontl!S 

7-11 

More than 1 1 months 
T(tt^ 

Wlm a GAIN registrant 
oi snd (^11 months ^) 

Averts nwntor of nwiths particifM^ing 
in QAM ttfti^ias during foBow-i^ (a) 



B.6 



1.5 
23.S 
26.0 
48.0 

loao 



52.5 
200 



5.9 



1^5 

27.0 
2a6 
100.0 



3.2 
248 



&0 



1.6 

29.1 
25.9 
43.4 

loao 



48.8 

3.1 

247 



e.7 



6.2 
16,4 
28.4 
49.0 
100.0 



64.0 

4.2 

225 



BipertmantatewfYO Started 
SQtectedOAINaetivttiaalb) 

Average number of months during 
M^m-\^ pwtto^T^ing in (a) 

iob^rch 

Bfl^ educ flt iOT (c) 

Seif-initiated ac^vities 

Po^-assessmsnt activities 

In Ktivlty at md 11 months 
»mmg thoM darting the M^tivity (%) 
Job search 
6a^edi»^on(c) 
Sstf-tnittatedactivttias 
Po^-assessment actMties 
Any education <^ training acti^ 

Lmd^h of tinw partic^^ng tn baste 
ediwdion during f^iow-up (a,c} ^) 

1 month or less 

2-6m«tths 

M(veth«i6m(»tths 

Total 

Avera^ ruimbw of mo'iths 
i^te^ating In any 
adt^lwiortrainbig 
activity durikig ftrilow-up (a) 

8ample^(d) 



0.5 
2.4 
4.6 



2.8 
43.3 
65.0 

56.4 



33.3 
60.0 

a7 

100.0 



a3 

n/a 



0.7 
3.8 
6.1 



3.5 
16.7 
ZTJi 

20.0 



2t2 

sao 

27.8 
1000 



0.7 

zs 

5.1 
3.2 



1.4 

17.0 
21.1 
45.0 
23.9 



29.8 
57.4 
12.6 
100.0 



4.7 
n/a 



3.9 
n/a 



0.6 
4.6 

3.2 



2.2 
32.9 

47.6 
38.7 



17.1 
43.3 
39.0 
100.0 



4.9 
n/a 
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TABLE 2.2 <eontimi«d) 



SOURCE MDRCs parties flow sampia. 

NOTES: Data W9re not avaiiatrie tor Alameda and Los Angsies countiss. 

D^l»sifKteit9ttiattfMsain^ste8teundw20:tf)«8f(m,ttwcatcuiation hasDeenontittsd. 

DMrQMtioitt may not add to loao parcent bsMUM of rounding. 

A test of statisticai ^gnifteanco was not parfOrmod. 

(a) 'FoUow-t^'f^arstottrallflNstttisaftorolemattm. 

^) Titt data In tfiis panel inciuda only tfios8axpar)m8ntai8«^f»ftic^^ 
activity for « least one day. 

ifi) QB> preparation. ABE, and ESL 

W TtoSMnple size ^as»nm0t)»mea«tras In thtepwrai; sea Table A.2. 
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FIGURE 2.1 

GAIN STATUS OF AFDC-FG EXPERIMENTALS 
1 1 MONTHS AFTER ORIENTATION 
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SOURCE: MDWr's pafticipant flow sample. 

NOTE: Data were not avaHabie for Alameda and Lofi Angeles counties. 



Taken together, these finding on e3q)eriniratals' length of time in GAIN, and in its specific 
compoi^ts, rdn£c»ce the importance ctf tonger-term foflow-up for drawing firm coi^ikioqs about 
the effectiveness of GAIN in n»ving r^strants into jobs and ofif welfare, and the relative 
^ec^ivno^ of different implementation approaches. Many of these activities may not have tl^ir 
"payoff" until much lat». 

D. Partfcjpatioa Patterns Among Selected Snbgropps 

Particqiatusn f^tterm were also eKamined bx two sets of sul^roups within the fiiU resevch 
sample. Tl» first set dstmguishes bet^^«) sample ntembers who w^ determined by GAIN*s 
mteria to need basic educatbn and those determined not to that service. The second set 
splits the sam]^ by re^trants' wdfare aid status (af^lkant, dicm-tenn recipient, ami long-t^m 
recipient) at the thne they w^ refierred to GAIN. The partidpation findings for all of these 
subgioiqs are {nesented m Appendix Tables A3 thrcnigfa A.7. 

Across the six counties, tl» registrants determin«l to need basic education and those 
determined not to need it had rou^ily amilar overall parttdpatton patterns. Not surprsin^, th^ 
differed uKJSt in terms the types of activitKs they entered. Basic education was the most 
ccmmKm acthdty tot th(»e experunentals determmed to need it, «1ifle seardi was the most 
cranmon activity amcmg those m^ needing basic education. The latter group was also more Utefy 
than the f(Hmer to partidi»te in a s^>initiated activity or post-asses«nent education and training. 
Overall, a substantial proportion of experimentals in both of these groups - 21 to 38 percent 
among those *K)t in need of bask ediKation" and 33 to 61 percent of these "in need basic 
edu»tion' - took imrt in an education or training a^ivity. 

As disc u s s ed in Chapter 1 and summarized in Table 12, the counties differed in the 
proportkm of the fiill researdi sample accounted for AFDC applicants, short-term recipients, 
and kmg-term redprents. M(»t notable is the fact that Alan^da and Los Angeles enrolled only 
long-term redpients (individuals rec^ving AFDC for more than two years), while the other counties 
enrolled a cross section of their GAIN-mandatoiy caseloads. Therefore, in comparing acrtss 
counties, it h helpful to focus on the partkipation outcomes among the tong-term welfare 
redpients, who are in the samptes of all six counties. 

These data reveal a pattern of county variation similar to that found for the full sample. 
Fbr example, participation in any GAIN activity ran^ from 51 to 68 percent for the long-term 
recipients compared to 43 to 63 percent for the full sample. Furthermore, partidpation rates for 
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the fiiO sample and bng-teno redpients are also quite dose in most counties. Abo similar are 
the patterns of partidpadoo in specific GAIN activities. For example, 35 to 58 percent of all long- 
term redpioits entered aigr education or training activity compared to 28 to 53 percent of the full 
exp^iircntal samf^ Tias suggests that the overall variation in county partktpation resuhs cannot 
simply be accounted for by variation in tlie proportion of long-term ledptents in each county's 
samjde. 

ni. rwrtkiiwttop fmnerm Areoag AFDC-Us (Heads of Tiw>.l>a rciit HonsciiflMs) 

The overall participation experiences of AFDC-U and AFDC-FG experimentak were roughly 
similar. (See Tables 23 and Z4 and Figure 2.2.) From 36 to 66 percent of the AFDC-U group 
participated in a GAIN activity (Table 22). These rates are dose to those observed for the 
AFDC-FGs, although the county4)y-county patterns were ncH always consbtent for the two groups. 
The nK»t notable difference occurred in Los Angeles, where a smaller proportion of AFDC-Us 
participated (36 percent compared to 51 percait), and a much higher number had been deferred 
(70 percent compared to 49 pwcent), most often because of part-time emptoyment 

Differences between the AFDC-U and AFDC-FG groups vrere more likely to be found in 
their use of particular GAIN activities. The AFDC-U group was somewhat more likely than the 
AFDC-FG group to enter basic educatk}n (partfculariy English as a Second Language) and 
considerably less likely to be in self-initiated activities. (See Appendix Tables A.9 through A.13 for 
partidpatkm patterns among the key AFDC-U subgroups.) 

In part, the greater use of basic education by the AFDC-Us reflects their greater likelihood 
of being determined to need this service. Compared to the AFDC-FG sample, the AFDC-U 
group, which included a higher proportion of Asian refugees, more often had a limited knowledge 
of English, although other reasons may also have contributed to their higher participation in basic 
education. 

IV. CoBdosioB 

The overall participation rates for the six research counties are generally as high or higher 
than the levels reported by MDRC in 1^ for GAIN orientation attcndeis in seven counties." 



See Riccio el ah, 1989. The counties covered in that report's analysis of orientaUon attenders are 
Butte, Kern, Napa, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Stanislaus, and Ventura. These were among the &st 10 
counties hi California to begin operating GAIN. Butte is the only county included in both the 1989 repon 
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TABLE 2.3 



RATES OF PARnOPATION IN QAIN ACTIVnTES AMONG AFDC-U BCPERSMEKTMS 

wrmt 11 lyiONTHS aftb) ORisrrATKm 
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TABLE 2.3 (continufid) 



SOURCE: MCMrspaftfcipantfiowsan^ld, 

NOTES: O^trtoiftkra may not aM to I0a0p8tx»m because of rountfl^ 

Ady-ayw«ltaiiii8app^loiflff0f»ncesamqnacoui^ Statistical ^gnlflcance iavets are 
»«flcaiid as • • • - 1 parewrt; • • - 8 protrt: • - 10 paregm. 

(a) Atastofatattatlcala lgm flc anc ai ws notparttofmad. 

oTtfw^^ationii^ 

re^trants matad th« onty 7 of 10 tfarttfstrate^ 

mof fh^m riS r^jSSSSjl^f'IfT^^.fy cstsgoTy parpgntaga bacause partteteaBon in 

mora man Mmpoimit of Mo aA«ation am poss&)ta. 

JnjcaBwtfadu^ This policy causes tfwpSt-SSwm 

toeiowarttianifthaeo^hadbaancontistomwithtNftintiteotftarcmmUas. 

Iftclutfes only those axpariinentats wIH) aver participated in any GAIN aaivtty, 
wcHioiny appraisal and usassmant. 

(0) 0B> preparation. ABE, and ^ 
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^ BEST COPY mm^d 



TABLE ^4 



IS»l<m< OF miE THAT AFDC-U EXPBWylBITAl^^ 

FOR GAIN AND PARTOtPATB>tN SELGCTB) ACIIVIIES 
WITHIN 11 MOMTHS AFT» ORIENTATION 



Butte 



flivefsidg San fMgo 



Tulare 



Mi 



Avm^ nmbv of months 
regifiertdforQAm 
durfr^ foBow-up (a) 

Length of time rogi^sred tor 

GAIN dur^ foitow-up (a) C%) 
1 fflontt)eri«» 
2*6 moftths 
7<*11 months 
Mfrattwillnw^ 
Total 

Was a r«Bi^^ 
atandcrfll nmm»(%) 

Amai^ mm^ ^ nwttto par^tpatb^ 
in QAM KtMtias durtftg toHow-up (a) 



7.6 



1.0 
38.4 
24.2 
36.4 

loao 



43.4 



2.4 



5.6 



&2 
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36.3 
38.7 
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ammg ttiose Avthig ttw activity (%) 
Job saarch 
Basic atfuc^^ (c) 
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education during Mom-up (8.c) (%) 
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Total 



3.2 



6.3 
40.0 



44.0 



25.0 
55.0 
20.0 
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09 
4.5 



09 
2.4 



07 
5.1 



4.6 

21.1 
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40.5 
37.9 
100.0 



3.0 
19.4 



22.0 



30.6 
63.9 
5.5 
10O0 



OO 
46.2 



49.2 



13.5 
44.2 
42.3 
100.0 



numtiw of months 
F^rtto^^ng in any 
education or trataiing 
activity duHng fotiow-i4> (a) 

Sample size (d) 



a3 

n/a 



5.0 
n/a 



3.4 
n/a 



5.3 
n/a 
(continued) 
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TABLE 2.4 (continued) 

SOUBCE: MtmCs participant flow sampia. 

NOTES: Data wstb not avaitabie for AiameOa and Los Angstss counties. 

Oashas intfictta that tfie sample siza is undar 20; theraf^. ttie catoulation haa 

OMributfons may not add to lOao peicant baeausa of rounding. 

A tast M atatlatfcal sisnfficanea was not parf^mad. 

(L) 'FoBov-up'rafafstoOiaiimoRtfiaaftafOrfamaiion. 

(b) Tlia data In ttiispanalincluda only thosaaKpertmentalswttopartieipatad in ttfa specified 
intivtty ftH- at least oro day. 

(c) QEDprapar^on, ABE. and ESU 

((0 The 8tti^ size wiesanrano the measures in panel: see Tat>laA.8. 



FIGURE 2.2 

GAIN STATUS OF AFDC-U EXPERIMEm-ALS 
1 1 MONTHS AFTER ORIENTATION 




Butte Rivtfsiite San t^go Ti4are q ^ 

County -^^ i 



SOURCE: MDRC'8 participant flow sampte. 

NOTE: Data were mrt available for Alameda and Los Angeles counties. 



Hiat study found that within a four-month foUow-up period, orientation attenders in four of the 
counties attained participation rates of about 55 percent, with an avera^ of 47 perc^t across afl 
seven counties.^ 

The rates of participatkMi in the six counties analyzed in the present report also appear to 
be within the ran^ reported in MDRCs studies of other f nandatory welfaie-to-work initiatives of 
thel^. However, comparisons vrith these other piograais shouW be made with caution b^ 
programs differed in scale, eligibiHiy requirements, and procedures for bringing entoUees into the 
program. Most of these other initiatives were Kmited to job search and subsidize orkesperience 
i^iii^ althou^ some included education and training. From about 38 to 70 percent of the 
cmentation attenders in tluise programs took part in at least one activity.*^ 

Job senrch, basic education, and self-iniUatcd programs were the nost heavily used activities 
in GAIN during the ll-mcnth fbUow-up period coveted by tha report, and a much smaller 
proportion «ipcrimentals had entered post-assessment activities. Howver, at the end of foUow- 
up, ahnost half of all experimentals were stiU registered for the program, suggesting that the use 
of post assessmoii acjfvities muy have cmitinued to increase. Furthwmore, many registrants who 
entered basic education and self-initiated activities were stiU participating in them when data 
collection ended. The results poirt to the importance of longer-term follow-up data on 
employment, earnings, and welfare receipt - extending beyond the periods covered by the short- 
term impact findings presented in CSiapters 4 and 5 of this report - in order to draw firm 
conclusions about GAIN's effectiveness. 



and th& report Butte sample members in the 1989 repon attained a sUehtly hieher nartidnation mte fM 
pcicent) than didir nbcrs of the sample for the pies^t report ^ partiapation rate (48 

Ricdo e iL, 1989, Chapter 6 and T^ble 6.2 (p. ir/y 

u ^^P* °" welfare-to-work iniiiatives in Arkansas (Friedlandcr et al 1985) 

Baltimore (Friedlander et aL, 1985a), Cook Cbunty (lUinois) {F» ^dlander et al 1^ S^DiL TthVi;!' 
T:timr'' ^""^ Demonstrauon) (GoSLn, Fj^n^:S>n^!^:.^^^^ 
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CHAPTER 3 

ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES FOR IMFLEMENTING GAIN 



The GAIN "treatmoiC throu^ iniiKh counties aim to msve wd£ue redptents into jobs aod 
off welfare, coi^sts a ^^t variety (tf elements. PartidpattoD in the {migram's ^tivities, the 
subject o' Oiapter 2, k fundammtal However, partidpaticm pattenis are by so n^ans the whole 
stoty, fos what regtstnmts expenemc in GAIN b heavify influent by how the program is 
implemented and what kmds of c&ect interactions registrants have with sta£t 

lowing on a survqr of GAIN staff in the six Uwiy counties, as well a& in-pcixm intervkws 
yfith them, thk chapter examii^ several dimai«(HS GAIN iffl{^«nCTtatioiL It focuses 
(mrticularfy on the relative empbasb ootmties {^aced on encouragmg registrants to move quickfy 
into jobs versus encouraging them to get more education and training, the degree of perscmalized 
attrition they tried to give to registrants, and the ext^t to which they relied on GAIN's formal 
enfor^nwnt ^tocess {^f/bkh ends with Uie impositi(m of financial sancti(»i$) in responding to 
noncompliai»:e. The diapter also desoribes the backgrounds of staff whom the counties hired as 
case managers, procedures and imratives through i^iteh adminbtrators sou^t to ^cie the staffs 
handling of registrants, and the internal organizaticmal "dimate" of each county's GAIN o£Bce(s). 

The chapter illustrates that the GAIN treatment is not uniform throughout California but, 
rather, that it is an intCTventicHi veiy much shaped by the resource allocation and other choices that 
county a(hninist itors make. These decsions, in turn, are infIuCT<^ by the adminstrators' views 
of how best to mstitute the legblation's pmicipation maiKiate, how to incre»e i^pients' 
empk^ment and earning and how to reduce thdr reliance on public assistance - and how to 
accomplish these goals in ways that are cost-effective. 

In a(kUtk}n to describing these variatusns in the GAIN treatment - vfiuch are important to 
understand when interpreting GAIN's impacts — a second purpose of the chapter is to e3q>lore 
the influence of the different «>unty approaches on partidpatbn outcon^. It also consi(ters the 
role that local economic conditions may have played in shaping those outcomes. This kind of 
analysis is complicated by the fact that data are available from only six counties. Further, because 
maiq^ conditioitf vary simultaneoittly across those counties, it is extremely difficult to identify the 
cawal influence of ac^ single £M;tor or set of factors. Therefore, the findings presented here must 
be viewed as tentative. 
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<^ie of the main finding m that the «ninttes with the highest partidi^tion rates adiieved 
thCTi under very different k)cal conditions* with diEE^^t types of staS; and uang dififerrat 
implementation apfnoadies. Thus, oi» tesscm for {m>gram adnmmtrators uming to inoease 
{»rticipation rates, <x to sustahi high rates, is that a var^ty appro«:hes may work. However, 
these approM^ entail ahemative ways of alkxrating staff tin» ai«l hence a major shue of 
program rescnirces - so administrators should wdgh carefully the tradeofiGs that may be associated 
with different optk>n& 

These q)ti<ns duniki not, cour^ be jiKlged simply in tanas of thor eff^ on 
p8rtid|»tk)n. It is also important to consk^ thdr {KissiUe rdatk^Bh^ to propam impacts, a 
topk that is addressed h; !^pt» 6. 

Finally, it is unportant to stress that the descriptiois of county practices m this chapter are 
based on information collected no later than mfd-1991, and prior to that in most cases. This is the 
rdevant information for describing the "treatment" those m the research sample got However, the 
informati(m may not necessanly portray the counties' current modes of operating CAIN. All of the 
counties have continued to revise thdr impto^tatkin strate^es as th^ have i^uir^ nK>re 
experience in operating ths very ccnnplex welfare-to-work initiative, and some of the pn^lems th^ 
may have confronted early on may have since been resolved. 

L Local Economic Conditkws 

Local economic conditk>iB determine the availability of jol» and thus can inOiwnce the tyj^ 
of indhiduals come onto weUare (and into GAIN) and then* opportunities to find work once 
they get there. As a result, ibsse conditions have the potential to influence a coimty's participation 
rate. For exam{^ if conditioitt are sudi that mai^ registrants are able, /vuv* to entering a CAIN 
activity, to obtain part-time jobs leading to a deferral or full-time jobs resulting in deregistration, 
the effect wouki be to bwer a county's partidpatkm rate. Equally important are registrants' 
perceptiotB of the opportunity to find a job - perceptbns that the GAIN program, throu^ its 
messages and the attractiveness of its s^vices, might influence.^ This raises the questk>n of 



^For example, some regtetrants who have part-time ]ob& at the time they are refmed to GAIN may 
dioose to give them up (aad in some cases m^ be encouraged by GAIN staff to do just that) in the hope 
of getthig a better job with the progn»a's assismnce. Or periujK some registrants without jot» dedde to 
seek empk^ent as a way to avoid having to participate in GAIN aaivities altogether. In these and otber 
w^, the program may weaken the influence that the local «»nomy mi^t otherwise exert. 
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iwfaeth^ county partidpation rates are largely a reflection of local economic circumstances over 
wtuch administrators have no control, or whether they depead more on other foctois. 

The first parol of Tsble presents county diffidences in unemployment rates during the 
foOow-up period, which are a rough gauge of the condition of the local labor market fadng 
program registrants. Tiilare had the highest unemploymrat rates and was also a rural county with 
I high percentage trf its labor force engaged in agricultural jobs. Among the other counties, 
Alameda, Los Angeles, and San Diego had lower rates of unemplcqmi^t than did Butte and 
Rivmide. (See aho the discus^on of county char^rteristics m Chapta 1.) 

While the un^i^lcyment rate (together with the mix of rural and urban areas and .?f types 
of industries) did vaiy across the six counties, the di£fer«ices do not directly correspond to the 
dififercnces in participation. (See the bottom two panek of Table 3.1.) Indeed, three of the 
counties - Alameda, Riverade. and Tulare - had comparably high partidpaOon rates for AFDC- 
FOs and AFDC-Us, and for the key subgroups, despite their vMy different unempkjyment rates. 
Although the unonptoyment rate s an important Cwtor that can affect individuals' labor market 
behavior, and although it is an imperfiect measure of job opportunities in a community, the 
evidence suggests that coratfcs' participation rates were not "high" or low" simpfy because of the 
local eccMKHiiy.^ 

The employment rates of the evaluation's control group offer a way to gauge the 
"emptoyment poteitiaT of GAIN registrants in each county - in other words, the probability of 
their obtaining -mpkiyroent had they not been assigned to the program. Thw wnptoyment potential 
reflects charactwistics of the registrants themsehnes, but may also partly capture the opportunities 
to find work in the local labor market The evidence in Table 3.1 suggests no clear relationship 
between a county's partidpation rate and this measure of the potential to obtain emptoyment in 
the absence of GAIN. 

n. SCTvke Suppl y and OuaHtv 

In addition to the tocal environment, the supply and characteristics of GAIN'S services - key 
elements of the overall program treatment - also have the potential to influence partidpation 
patterns (and hnpacts). 



2lt is true, as shows in Appendix Table Al, that many registrants who did not panidpate in a GAIN 
activity were deferred for part-time employment. However, the county variation in these rates also did not 
dosety correspond to the variation in unemployment rates. 
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A. Servtee Smwiv 

MDRCs Staff Activities and Attitudes Survey asked a series erf questions conceming the 
availat»Uty of key GAIN scivwes. TTie findings are piesrated in Table 3.1, whidi shows the 
proportion of staff in each OJuntyvvbo rated the availabiUty of spedfl^ With 
a few eaicqjtions, staff ^neralfy dkl not view access to job search, education, and training activitfes 

to be a maj(» ^toMcm. 

In San Diego, the problem concerned access to basic education, whfch was provMed through 
a network of H)edalized Learning Centers. Ttee wae programs established at kxal puWic adult 
schools and community colleges to s«ve GAIN participants exchisively, with a strong emphasis on 
individualized and computer-aided instructfon. Early on, howevw, the supply of slots in these 
centers was insufiBdent to meet the demand. Some registrants were jrfaced on a waitmg list for 
several months before they could begin baac cdwation and, in the meantime, were refierred to job 
search activities, resulting in a heavier use of that acthity as a first compoiwnt than the county had 
originally mtoided. The backtog was eventual^ eliminated. 

In Los Angeles, access to post-assessm^t vocational education or training was limited during 
the first half of the follow-up p«iod for thb study. Agreements between the county welfare 
department and the service jmwiders were not in place until late 1989, resulting in ddays in 
assignments of up to nine months. Hiis partially etplains why participation in post-assessment 
activities was so limited in Los Angeles. (See Tables Z\ and 23.) 

Although several of the counties did face stot limitations at times during the foUow-up period, 
usually for pb search or basic education, this problem was generaUy not serious enough to 
determine whether registrants 'ever participatal" in a GAIN acthity. However, in some counties, 
it resulted in waiting periods before registrants could enter those activiUes, and did influence how 
heavily specific GAIf J components were used. 



^Scores could range from 3 to 21 on the ihree-item measure of the avaitabaity of basic education 
activities. Scores of 18 and above - requiring that the respomtent give veiy high scores on at least two 
items - were defined as indicating a "high' rating. Scores could range from 2 to 14 on the two-item 
measure tor trw/m activities. Scores of 12 and above - requiring that the respondent give a very high 
score to at least one of the items - were defined as "high". Scores ran^ from 1 to 7 on the single-item 
measure of job search activities. Scores of 6 or 7 were considered to be "high." 
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COUNTY C»TEI»<CES IN L0<^ BiVIRONMBfr. IN PRO(»^ 

AND IN PAHTIOPATION RATES AM0»«3 AFDC EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS 



I 



Variable 


Alamecta 


Butte 


Los Angeles 


Riverside 


San Diego 


Tulwe 


Local awlrwinMn! 














Unemf^oymem rata (%) 
July 1989-June 1990 

4 AAA *- tffl%A« 

imo-«nin0 1991 


4.0 
4.9 


7.3 
&8 


5.2 
&8 


6L7 
9.7 


3.9 
5.7 


10.6 
15.3 


f^jpuMcm flving In rur^ araw, 1^(%) 


1.1 


29.3 


1.1 


17.5 


6L8 


37.7 


&nployed in agrlcuiture, 1989(%) 


0.3 


5.2 


a3 


5.2 


1.2 


28.9 


Contfi^groi^) marrows ewTOTytoyedt 

AFDC-FQ 
AFDC-U 


27.2 

lae 


45.6 
44.1 


24.9 
29.5 


33.7 
4a6 


40.0 
50.1 


40.9 
51.3 


OrgaNzatkKmi rapactty 
Job club s»v<ce provider 


EDO 


GAIN 

(on-site) 


EDO 


EDO 
(on-^a) 


EOOAUiN 
(on-site) 


QAM 

(on-sne) 


&aff who ratad avaii^H^ of a 
pvtlcidar QAM saivica as high (%) 

Jobssafch 

Ba^aducathm 

Vocttlwial adi^Hm ami tfaining 


^9.8 
94.5 
79.7 


96.5 
77.2 
6^5 


80.8 

%.5 
28.7 


9Z1 
82.3 
54.4 


94.4 
63.6 
83.7 


82.1 
90.5 
76.8 


&aff who ^ad a partteular GAM sarvice 
as wolhwhfle for a^^gnad raf^strants (%) 

Job search 

Ba^edmation 

Vocational adi^ation and trainin9 


60.3 
61.5 
51.7 


60.7 
35.7 
71.4 


27.9 
56.7 
48.6 


65.1 
47.9 
23.0 


76.5 
73.7 
52 6 


78.6 
79.0 
aft 1 

00.0 


Sataeted Aaff backgrmmd charactaristlcs 
Av^gaagaCyrars) 
Bachtio^s dagrM higher (%) 
Master of soct^ work degree (%) 
Prarfou^ worked In a VWN, JTPA, 

or othw fob training program (%) 
Previously worked as an Income 

malntmance worker (%) 


45.2 
79.7 
3.4 

20.3 

89.7 


39.5 
70.2 
1.8 

38.6 

57.1 


34.0 
96.0 
0.7 

3&4 

17.5 


39.9 
43.1 
0.8 

50.4 

47.0 


41.8 
B6.3 
1.2 

62.7 
67.8 


38.8 
29.7 
0.0 

20.2 

60.7 
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TABLE ai ^omtnued) 



I 

o 
I 



Varlabte 



Alameda 



R80stram-to-^ ratio reportad 
bycimnwt^^(a) 

Firs! staff survsy wave 

Sscmd 8Mf oifv^ wa^ 

Combtnad average frwn first and second wava 

Specta) ca^ managers for ba^ 
edwratkw partte^ants? 

Special QAtN counselors on-^e at any 
edwath»i or traMng provldw? 

Jcb piKwnem tKmises » stsndads 

tor CMe managws? 

Rates (tf paitic^Btlon Ni any QAM aclivfty 
(wcfudhHi appcateg and a asesa men p 
among AFDC-fQaag)ertment8hftfl 

AU experfmemals (%) 
BcpeHment^ <tetwmtned 

not to Med baste education (%) 
Experlmsntais determined 

to need bssHc education (%) 
Applicants (a) (%) 
Sftwt-term rec4>imt8 ^) 
Lonq-temi recipiente (%) 



Rates of pamdpation In any QAM actMty 

(eraHudbto appraisal and aasessmenO 
among AFDC-Uamerinwnialsftn 

Ait experimentais (%) 
B4)erimentais determined 

not to need t»aste education (%) 
Ex|^m«nate (Mnmined 

to need t>a8(c education (%) 
Applicants (e)(%) 
Short-term recipiwits (e) ^) 
long-term recipients C>fc) 



78.4 
72.9 
74.7 



No 
No 

No 



60.5 
65.S 
6a2 



No 
Yes 

No 



101.0 
14S.2 (C) 
127.9 



No 



Riverside 




San Diego 




43.1/76.7 




91.6 


124.9 


63.7/124.1 


Ct>) 


114.9 


87.6 


53.0/96.7 


(b) 


103.4 


100.3 



No 

Bonus 
payments 



No 



No 



Racemmt 
standards 



63.1 
61.7 

63.9 
iVa 
f^a 

63.1 



42.5 

46.9 

37.0 
37.4 
40.9 
52.4 



51.3 
4a3 

53.9 
n/a 
n/a 

51.3 



56.3 



5^6 
iVa 
n/a 

56.3 



38.4 

24.2 

45.5 
39.2 



36.0 
4^9 

35.5 
n/a 
n/a 

36.0 



60.1 

6S.4 

57.5 
59.4 
53.8 
65.7 



66.0 

66.7 

65.7 
59.0 
68.9 
76.0 



Yes 
No 
No 



55.1 

60.0 

51.1 
60.0 
5a8 
520 



46.3 

53.8 

43.6 
50.9 
46.8 
40.0 



No 
Yes 
No 



60.9 •** 

6Z0 

60.3 
36.4 
56.9 
68.1 



59.7 
63.6 

sas 

46.2 
7Z1 " 
56.4 
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TABLE ai^^ontinued) 

SJUTOES: TaWes 1.1. 2.1, i3, 4.1, 5.1. A.3-A.13. MORC Staff Acttvftias and Afittudas Swvey, 
MOf^SfitttJcipam flow sanipte. and M»^;fiaM «»««h^, 

NOTES: J^»«8lndlcaietft«tt>es»npl9^teimder20;tt>erotore,tf»c^^ 

(a) »^»«» caseload slwfncludo me number of actl¥9 and daferrodra^ramsasaf^^ 
staff wttoperfonned ongoing case management duties. 

, aw two ratios In WwrsWe because the special test being 

determine tfie effects of more imensive case management and montlortng. The fbA ratio Is for tfte 

'low-caseload' groi9 and the second Is for the *h}gher-c8seioad' group. 

(c) Caseloads were not normally this high; tf^ estimate may have been affected by the timino of 
^ second wa¥e(tf^^aff8iffVBy. 

J2^^Sl.?i?^'"^P®™'*"'"*"**°^«P***c*^ A chl-squaro test was applied to c'llferences 

among counties. StailsilcalslgnHlcancelewlsarelndlcaledas"-- 1p«ce«:*^ 

(o)ftedtfa on AFOCappflcants and short-term recipients are Included for Alameda and lj»Anoelw 
because they targeted only long-term AFOCredpisnts for GAIN. »i««wvwunuw 



The diaracter and "quality" of GAIN'S job search, education, and training services are other 
important elements of the GAIN treatment Although service "quality" is difficult to define and 
measure and was not investigated in depth for this report, data from the sta£f survey provide 
insights into the GAIN staffs own judgments about these servtees. The sur^ ^ked staff to rate 
"how worthwhile* each service was to the GAIN registrants who were assigned to ii^ It is likely 
that these judgments reflect what staff learned about the activities from registrants and, in some 
cases, from thdr own visits to or other contacts with the schools or agendes. As Table 3.1 shows, 
staff views of GAIN services were generally positive. 

Ratings of basic education ««re especially high in San Diego and Tulare. In San Diego, 
the results reftect the very high regard case managers had for the GAIN Learning Centers, which, 
as noted above, provided indivklualized and ocmputer-aided instruction esGclusivdy for GAIN 
students.^ The schoob in "Hilare also provided a great (teal of individualized instruction to 
students, in some cases making extraordinary efforts to cultivate, in dassroons de*^ted exdi^ivefy 
to GAIN students, a supix>rtive environment for teaming. 

Tabte 3.1 also shows that a mudi smaller proportion of staff in Los Angeles (28 percent) than 
in the other counties (60 to 81 percent) held a positive view of job dub and job search activities.^ 

White staff perceptions of ^vi(% quality may reflet how registrants themselves view GAIN 
services, these peroeptif^ proved not to be strongly related to a county's overall participation rate 
or (y/ben the subgroups "in need" and "not in need" of basic education are considered separately) 
to the relative probalnlity of entering job search, basic education, or other education and training 
program. (See Tables 2.1, 23, 3.1, and Appendix Tables A3, A.4, A.9, and A.10.) It is petha^ 
more likely that these service ratings would a>rr»pond more closely to other measures of 
participation that were not availabte for this report, such as the amsistency of partidpation. For 
example, hi^ier-quality services, if they are more appealing to registrants, might lead them to attend 
their scheduted classes more regular^. 



^^gh' scores were defined using the same conventions adopted in reference to the availability of 
GAIN services. See note 3. 

'All of these coitm followed the same curricula and instructional approadies, resulting in a for more 
uniform educational treatment across sdiools tban existed in any other county. 

*For a discussion of the Los Angeles case managers' views of the service providers, and vice versa, 
see Hasenfeld et aL, 1992. 
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g^terwimi Cliaractertetics of Case Managers and Snpa-vteftrs 

Registrants' experiences in GAIN are also influenced by the characteristics of the staff with 
whom they must interact- the case mana^ and their supervisors. Information on some of these 
characteristics is available from the staff survey. (See Table 3.1.) 

Overall, San Diego and Los Angles had the most highly educated staff; with 86 p^nt and 
96 pCTcent, respectwely, holding a Bachelor*s degree or higher. Education leveb were lowest in 
TWare and Riverskle, *here 30 percent and 43 percent, respectively, bad degrees fiom four year 
colleges. Few GAIN staff in any county held a Master's of Social Work degree. 

A hi^ iHoportion of staff in Riverside (50 percent) and San Diego (63 percent) had 
worised in a WIN, JTPA, or other employment and training program, which may have helped 
prepare them for GAIN; in other counties, only 20 to 39 percent of the staff had such experience. 
A more striking difference aooss the counties is the proportion of staff who had previously been 
anplpyed as digibility woricers, ranging from 18 pen«nt in Los Angeles to 90 percent in Alameda. 

It appears, however, that county diffraices in staff characteristics had little bearing on the 
partidpaticMj rates shown m Table 3.1. Indeed, the counties with the highest rates - Alameda, 
Rwerside, and Tulare - used quite different types of staff to operate their programs. At least 
in terms of producing a high "ever participated" rate (a limited i:ieasurc of participation), there was 
no clear advantage to counties that had hired the most educated or experienced staff. 

IV. Case Maiwff gm f^Bt Strategies and Other Qr panfaatioiial App p^>aH,yp 

In many welfare-to-work jwograms, it is through the case managers that the mission of the 
program is communicated to regstrants and the efforts of the welfare department to influence 
their behavior are expressed. It is thus reasonable to ejpect, as many administrators do, that the 
way the role of manager is defined and put into practice may have a great influence on how 
registrants respond to GAIN'S parUdpation mandate, and on the program's effectivenesf in moving 
them into jobs and off welfare.^ 



AtJ° ^ °^ management include: conducting the orientation sessions in which 

GAIN seiyices and regulations are explained and the educaUonal screening test is administered; conductine 
appraisal interviews in which registrants are assigned to their initial GAIN activity or temporarily deferred 

«rJl!!I?^ "^""S* ^ ^ suhsequem components; momtoring their 

partic^tlon in GAIN act^itics; aiKl, when necessary, adminfetering GAIN'S enfonemem procedures and 
penalties. The typical case manager In the six research counties performed most of these functions 
following a -genenilisf staffing model However, some specialization was institoted in several of Ae 
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In addressing the subject of case managemoit, this study has chosen to fiocus on a set of 
practices that concern Uie "best" ways of providing case management in welfare-to-wwk programs. 
These practices* emphasized to different degrees by the six counties discussed in this report, 
include: (1) the extent to which staff encouraged registrants to raisr, their skills levels rather than 
try to find a job quickly (or vice versa), (2) the degree to which ti^ey gave registrants personalized 
attention, and (3) the extent to which they enforced GAIN*s participation mandate through the 
formal penalty process. These dimensions of program implementation embody competing theories 
of how welfare-to-v rk programs can most effectively help welfare recipients pn^ress toward self- 
su£&iency. Hiey also have important implications for how a {»ogram*s resources will be alk)cated. 
Consequently, it is important for admimstrators to kiKyw whether some of these aj^roaches have 
more favoraUe effects on partidpatkm and impacts than others. 

The rest of the diapter describes these staff behaviors and exammes some of the 
organizational and numagement conditions that have influenced them; it condudes by assessing 
the relatioitfhip between these approaches and counties' participation outa>mes. As was true for 
other organizattonal factors, the results point to the condusion that counties seeking high 
participation rates can achieve this objective through a variety of approaches; no single method 
emer^ as clearly superior. (Chapt^ 6 explores the relationship of these implementation 
ai^roacl^, as well as counties' participation outcomes, to counties' Cust-]|«ar impacts.) 

A. Preparing Registrants tor Jobs; Onkk Jts h Entry Versus More Edncatton and Training 

An important decision that administrators mmi make i& how much to emj^asize the goal of 
moving registrants into the labc^ market quickly (even if it meaiB taking tow-paying jobs) versus 
encouraging them to get more educatton or training so as to prepare then^lves for better-paying 
jobs in the future. Supporting the first approach is a view that almost any job is a posith« first 
step, and that advancement will come through acquiring a w^k history and learning skills on the 
job. Support for the second approach comes from the view that low-paying jobs will not get many 
recipients off welfare or keep them from returning to the rolls. Many proponrats of this view hold 
that education and training are ix&d&A to rase recipients' skiUs so that recipients can become 
permanently emptoyed in jobs that offer wages and benefits exceeding what they could receive 



counties, particularly with suff assigmxi to special Ainctions such as monitoring the basic education 
component and developing PREP, OJT, and sometimes vocational training slou and unsubsidized jobs. 
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onwdfare. Pifor research offeisUltte guidance for judging wht(A approach 

a 

impacts on employment and welfare over the longer term. 

Althougii the GAIN model's prescribed sequences of services (see Oiapter 1) limi* the ways 
in which counties can choose to prepare welfare recipients for empioyroait, the counties can 
^gnificantly influence the direction taken by the pit^ram through the poUcies and practices stafif 
6dk>w cm a day-to-day basis. As MDRCs 1989 report on the early imptementation of GAIN in 
a diffocnt set of counties showed, staff m «Mne counties tend to dscouiage registrants who enter 
job search from seeking very low-paying or "dead end" jobs, urging them instead to take fiiU 
advantage of the prt^ram's subsequent option for more education and training. Hicy advise 
r^istiants to view upfront job search as an "informational experfcnce," which wouW provide job- 
seeking skilb and would be vahiabte after further educaticm and training. In other couaties, the 
primary objective of job search is to encourage immediate employment, with tower priority attached 

to the starting wage rate.^ 

1, CooBtv coTOParisoits. The six countks examined in this report also varied in how they 
wanted to prepare registrants for employment To compare counties, a scale was constructed by 
combining staff responses to four items on the staff survey.^*^ The stronger a county staff's 
emphasis cn qui«* employment, the higher the county's score on this scale. Tl» summary data for 
each county are presented in Figure 3.1a, where a higher score is represented by a longer bar. 

Riv^side clearly stands apart from the other counties on this dimension: its staff placed 
much more emphasis on moving registrants into the labor market quickly than did the staff in any 
other county. Butte and Alameda have the towest scores (i.e., they encouraged education and 



*This q uestion wffl be studied dire«ly in the naUonal JOBS evaluation, using a random assignment 
research design. In three evaluation sites, welfare recipients wiU be randomly ^signed to cither a "labor 
torn attachment" stream that aims to move di»its into jobs as quickly as possible, or to a 'human capital 
development" stream that erapl»sizes longer-term education and training, or to a nonJOBS control group. 
The employment, earnings, and welfare outcomes of ead» group over a foUow-up period lasting several years 
wfll he compared to determine the relative effecUveness of each strategy. Riverside County is one of the 

three sites condoling th& test 

•see Rlcdo ct aL, 1989, pp. 216-217. 

score was computed for each respondent by summing the respondoit's answers to the four 
questkms in the scale. AD respondents with a score above the midpoint of the distribuUon of scores for 
ie m sample across aO six counties and both waves of the survey were defined as having "high" scores, 
nie higher the proportion of any county's staff scoring above the median, the higher the county's ovcraU 
ranking on the scale. This standard was also adopted for the county rankings on other measures of case 
management discussed hi this chapter. As an alternative measure, each county^ average of "high" and Tow" 
scores was also computed for eadi scale. This yielded exactly the same rank ordering of the counties on 
ead) scale as that found using the "percentage high' m^ure. 
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FIGURE 3.1 



COUNTY DIFFERENCES IN STAFF ^FHAStS ON QUICK BWFLOYMENT 
AND IN RATES OF PARTICmATION IN 
JOB SEARCH, HHJCATION, AND TRAWINQ ACTIVITIES 
AMONG AFDC-FG EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS 
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trainmg over quick employment). San Diego, Tulare, and Los Angeles rank in between, but ctoxr 
to Butte and Alameda than to Riversit^ 

Riveisi(te*s dstinction on this dimension can be seen more clearly when the respond to 
two of tte items in the scale are examii^ Staff in all counties were asked, "Bi^ed on the 
practkes in your agency tod^, vAi&t would you say » the most imix>rtant goal of your agency: 
to help ctioits get jobs as quickly as pebble or to raise the education or skill tev^ of clients so 
that th^ can get jobs in the future?" In Riveiside, 95 percent of the case managers rated quick 
job entry as a much strongs program focus than education and traming. In the other countks, 
fewer than pocent gave a similar r^ponse.^* Anotb^ item asked hyp(Mhe^:aUy about a 
welfare motl^ who was offered a k>w-p^ring job that wouki make her sli^tly better off finandaUy; 
woukl the respomtent advise her to 'take the job aiKi leave welfare' or 'stay on welfare and wait 
for a better opportunity'? In Riverside, 69 percent of respondents said th^ would "Veiy stron]^" 
urge hei to tate the jd>; only 23 percent in Alairoda, and no more than 40 po^^nt in the other 
counties gave ths answer. 

Riverside's ranking reflects a program phik»ophy that was forcefully articulated by its wdfare 
diret^ and put into practice its Une staff, even though many dsagreed with it.^^ An MDRC 
fidd researcher offered this des^ption of Ri^rside: 

There is no doubt that the fociK on job i^acements was ubiquitous in all the offices 
I visited. There is inter-o£Bce and even inter-unit competition. One unit had a 
cardboard thermometa (like the Unit^i W^) with the mercmy rising with e«^ 
placement In one ofBce, the number of pliK^ements is posted on a big strip of 
computer paj^ on the wall, wludi also shows how many of the pl^ements were off 
welfare, hi aoolhci ofiSce, staff talk^ about a 'TO-jrius dub* for case managers vfto 
exceed 20 placements in a month. 

In Riverside, each k^l ofike also had its own pb developer, who established contacts with 
the employers in the community and encouraged them to call the GAIN office when they had 
positions open. One GAIN worker describe the program's success in establishing these linkages: 



^^In this and other illustrations, responses to a spedHc survey item pertain to dtber the first or ^cond 
wave of tlK survey, in contrast to the overall rankings based on scales, which pool results acmss both waves. 

^^Int^estingfy, not all c^ managers personally shared the county we^re agency's jHUicKopby. For 
example, when dsked on the staff survey, "What do you personally think should be the more important goal 
of your agency, to help dients get jol» as quiddy as possible or to rafee the education or skhls levels of 
clients so that they can get in the foture?" ferwt than 10 percent of the staff answered that Ui^ 
strongfy favored quick job entry over education and training. Indeed, in terms of their personal preferences, 
Riverside's case managers resembled the staff in the other counties. 
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There's been a positive response in tbe aMnmuniiy to to. ths employm know us. 
Tb^ kiK)w WB have a wcn^k {wee for ttem. We're not just %we^£ue.' Oiu: job 
developn^t is dmng a lot of puUic rdaticnis. Al«), this is son^times done by the 
coiusekMS ami supecviK)rs - tetting emptoyers know we're h^ and have a sldDed and 
tmsldlled work force for them. We\e been proactive. Fjnploym are calling us for 
more people. 

Other counties gave much less priority to direct job development 

Despite its strong focus on quick employment. Riverside's pr0|7affl was nci dimply a job 
search imtiative. As stown in Oiapter 2, over one-third of Riverskle's AFDC-FG experimentab 
hwi participated in an edutstkm or training program (mcsUy t^ic €^ucatk>n aad sdf-initiated 
activities), and among those vtio took part in any GAIN activity, 60 percent had partidpated in 
an education or training program. (The range in the other counties was 65 percent to 85 percent 
See Table 11.) The substantial use of educaticHi and training in Riverside is ateo evident in Figure 
3.1b through 3.1d- (Those gtspks show, for each county, participation rates in job search - the 
shaded bars - compared to education and training activities - the striped bars - for three major 
subgnnips: long-term welfare recipients, registrants determmed to need basic education, and these 
ctetermii^ not to i^ed it) Noi^theless, Riverside sh(^)^ a greater use job sean^ nladve to 
education and training than any other county.^ This was true not only for the fiill sample but also 
for the thr^ sub^oups analyzed. 

What is periiaps most distinctive about Riverside's program, though, is not that its registrants 
participated somewtat less in education and traming, but that tbe staffs emphasis on penfoded 
their interactions with registrants throughout the program. This started with the appra»^ 
interview, where registrants were assigned to their initial GAIN acti^ty. In contrast to tbe typical 
practice in the other county Riverside staff were more likely to encourage registrants who were 
determined to need basic education to try job search first. As one case manager explained: 

In this a>unty, tbe emphasis is on getting jobs. We look at whether they are interested 
in getting into basic education because th^ really want it or because they want to avoid 
job search. I put them in bask education if tl:^ demonstrate to me that th^ really 



^^r example, amoag AFDC-FG registrants (tetermined to need basic education, tbe proportion 
participating in job search (29 percent) comes doser to tbe proportion partidpating in education or training 
(42 percent) than in the oUier counties. (This is iUnstnited in Figure 3.1c by the smaller ffip between the 
two bars for Riverside.) Tkilare was at the opposite end of the spectrum, only 8 pocent of this poup 
having participated in job search compared to 58 percent in education and training. Ftmher, among 
registrants determined not to need basic education (Figure 3.1d), the use of job search in Riverside (46 
percent) also exceeded the use of education and tracing (25 percent) by a larger margin than in the other 
counties. 
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want it and will attend regularly. Since the county started emphasizing jobs more, I've 
been less £tee with basic educatkm. 

In most other counties, staff usually did not advocate job search as the initial activity. As a 
Tulare case manager aq>lafaied, 

We offer the option of basic ediwation and job search. We are veiy supportive of this 
.... They make the choice. However, we eiicourage education more. 

Similarly, as a case manager in Alam^ reported: 

We encourage di«its to go to ABE, but if they (deject, they can go to job search then 
return to ABE if tl^ don't find a job. ptalics added.) 

It is thus not surprking to find that in Tulare and Alameda the first activity among registrants 
"in need of basic education" was far more Ukely to be basic education (and far less likely to be joo 
search) than in Riverside. (See Figure 3.2 for the AFDC-FGs and Ai^ndfac Rgure B.l for the 
AFDC-Us.) This was also true in Butte and Los Angeles. In San Die^, the job search rate was 
higher than the county intended because, as previously noted, the supply of basic education stots 
early on was not adequate. This lesulted in a waiting period during which some people slated for 
basic education were referred to job search. 

Reflecting its strong commitment to education and traming as a path to getting }obi that offer 
a better diance to get off or stay off welfare, Alameda went further than any of the other counties 
in using job club as an "informational experience." Participants on a designated job club track 
(♦;-»»ich accounted for the majority assigned to upfront job search) were not necessarily expected 
to k»k for a job that they couW enter immediately. They were to find out £rom employers what 
kinds of qualificatk>ns were required and what wages and benefits they could expect from different 
types of work. This niformation was intended primarily to help registrants pidc an education and 
training program when they got to the GAIN assessment. A number of GAIN staff described this 
component is essentia "career expbration." 

Another contrast l^tween Riverside and the other counties b that, in Riverside, GAIN staff 
were more inclined to ren»ve registrants from basic education and reassign them to job search if 
they had serious attendance probtems and gave the impression of not taking the activity seriously 
enough. According to another worker. 

I prd>ably have problems with about half of the people I send to basic education. A 
tot of them know they can get out of work by going to education. They're just playing 
the system. If I have to call them in two to three times because of attendance, I ask 
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them if they are really serious about the education. FU usually give them another 
chance, but require pwfect attendance the next month. If they stiU then 111 
reassign them to job dub. 

This response to attendance proWeras was much less evident in the other counties. 

^ S^flff fYSl^ and the foow on emDiovmait. The emfOiasis in Riverside on 

quick emplpymimt was created, in part, by assigning case mana^ job placement standards. 
Further, supervisory units and district office* w«e assigned job placement p>als as well, cuhninating 
m a county-wide ^ (None of the other evaluation counties had such a policy; see Table 3.1.) 
AdministrBtow set these standards to send a clear message to staff that job placanents were a high 
priority for the a^cy. How weU staff met their job placement standards was an hnportant 
determinant of their overaD job performance ratingL In graeral, staff reported that the standards 
w«re not terribly difficult to meet, given the number of registrants with whom they woriced, but 
they did feel pressure to adiieve, and even exceed, them. 

There was no evidence that Riverside staff were "creaming" their caseload - in other *tirds, 
giving more attention to registrants who seemed most job-ready - in order to reach a»eir 
standards. Thfc is a common risk associated with placement standards." These tendencies were 
kept in check by the management's e;q)ectation that staff would woric with, and be able to account 
for, their entire GAIN caseload. For example, a staff member would not be evaluated positively 
if he she had achieved high placement rates but at the same time had failed to assign to a 
GAIN activity other registrants who were expected to participate, or had excused registrants 
inappropriately from the participation requirement through excessive deferrals. Indeed, 
implementing GAIN'S partidpation obhgation for welfare recipients - an objective to which 
Riverside's administrators were also committed - required staff to work with aU registrants on their 
caseloads, not just the most motivated or easiest to place. 

Los An^es was the only other research county to establish a concrete incentive for case 
managers to help registrante obtain jobs. Here, the reward was monetary. Staff were entitled to 
a $100 bonus i^yment for each of their registrants who found a job that led to a 50 percem or 
greater reduction in th«r welfare grant or a departure from welfare for at least six months. 
However, the incentive value of these bonuses was Umited by, among other things the fact that 



there is wme evidence from the JTPA Title ILA programs that establishing placemem 
g^m^ lead program stoff to tend to avoid serving the least employ ble dienis. who could make it 
difficult to meet an agency's placement standards. 
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so many registrants were assigned to basic education (as was required by anotber county policy), 
so that the kinds of job placements that would lead to the bonuses were not quickly forthcoming. 

B. The IssTO of f T»ff*ftp»iiltMMi Atteatton 

In additkm to deciding how much to emphasize quick job entry versus more education and 
skOb tiainmg, administrators ot welfare-to^rk programs must considw how much personalized 
attention registrants will recei\^ On this dimension, too, the six countfcs varied. Moreover, these 
variations zppcax to be correlated with other program charaOeristics, such as a county's registrant- 
to^staff ratto (perscmalized attrition ym typically higher where case managers had fewer registrants 
assigned to them) and the organizational climate within the GAIN oWce (staff tended to have 
more "positive" views of the program, their jobs, and welfare recipients where personalized 
attention was higgler). 

In GAIN, case managers be^ to learn about registrants as individuals when they meet in 
the one.<m-one appraisal sessions that foltow orientatfon. In these meetings, they collect 
information on registrants' personal histories, at least «Jough to ctedde on the initial service 
assignment and support services, or to grant a deferral. Other contacts take place as case 
managers monitor registrants' participation in their assigned activities (or monitor their continued 
eligibility for a deferral), respond to participation problems (prior to imposing sanctions), and, for 
those reachmg the assessment stage of the program, prepare an Emptoyment Devetopment Plan 
(EDP), which specifies an agenda for additional education and training. 

This general framework permits staff variation in executing these responsibilities. For 
example, they may differ in how much they attempt to leam about re^strants' personal histories 
and drcumstances; how mudt they discuss the implications of choosing basic education over job 
search, or different kinds of job seardi, or different kinds of chiW care; haw mudi they try to 
accommodate regbtrants' individual situations, and preferences in making service 

assignments; and how mudi ttey stress persuasion, cajoUng, counseling, and problem-sohdng when 
faced with registrants who are reluctant to participate or fail to do so consstently. Counties that 
more strongfy emphasize personalized attention tend to view this as a way to increase registrants' 
interest in GAIN and desire to participate in its activities, to greatly lessen the need to rely on 
financial sanctions to enforce the participation mandate, and, ultimately, to produce larger impacts 
on emptoyment, earning and welfare savings. 
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1. CooBtv commuisiMBs. To measure the relative emphasis on posonalized attention in 
each county, nine staff suivey items were combined into a single scale.^^ According to this scale, 
Butte ami Tulare reported tte strong^t em{rfiasis on personaliznl attentioa. Alameda and San 
Di^ ranked lower, but were fairly dose to Butte and Tulare. Los Angeles and Riverside had 
the lowest relath« scores. (See Figure 3 Ja.) 

It must be stressed that, as with all of the ranldngs based on the staff survey, a "lower" score 
only indicates a lower ranking relative to the other counties in this study and should not be 
intopreted as a low" ranking in an absolute sense. Indeed, in nKKt of tte counties, most staff 
gave responses suggesting a moderate to high degree of personalized attention. It is certainly 
possible that, on the whole, the level of attention provided in most counties far exceeded what 
occurs in some oibsi wdfue-to-^rk pro-ams. Nonetheless, the six countks did differ 
substantially am(nig themsdves in the de^:ee to w^iich these conc^ns were the focus of case 
managers' interrctions with regbtrants. 

Staff responses to a question about the appraisal prcwess illustrates the differences among 
counties: In this type of interview, how much effort does the staff make to learn about the 
client's goab and motivatiois to woik in-dq^T More than 75 percent of the staff in Butte and 
Tiilare answer "a great deaT compared with 36 percent to 52 percent of staff in the other 
counties. A second item asked about the assessment process* *In your opinion, how well is GAIN 
taitoring the education, training, and woric eaqwrfence snvices that clients receive to their particular 
needs, circumstances, and goals?" Approximately 60 percent of the staff in Tulare answered "very 
well" compared with about 22 percent of the staff in Los Angeles and Rtverside.^^ 

These county differences are consistent with infonnatiofl obtain^ through on-site observatk>n 
and interviews. For example, an MDRC roearcher summarized her observation of a cme-hour 
appraisal interview in Butte, the county ranking highest on the personalized attention scale: 



^^These questtom w^ takoD from a larger list of questions oon^ning staff practices. Based on a 
bctor analysis of this buger set, tl^se nine questions were identified as measuring a similar dimeosioD of 
praoices. This same ]»ocei}ure w» foUowed in aeating a nurobo' of otl^ scates in this repon that were 
leased on staff surv^ data. See ^p^dix l^ble B.l. 

personalized attention scale was also found to correlate with staff responses to several other 
items in tte survey concendng how staff interacted with re^tranis. For example, hi the counties ranking 
Ugber on this scaK a higlwr proportion of staff answered Vmy likefy" «i)en asked, 'How likely are workers 
to |o out of their way to help dients?" In Alameda, Butte, and Ttlare, 76 percent to 88 percent gave this 
response compared with 35 percent in Los Angeles. 58 percent hi Riv«si(te, and 63 i^rceut to San Diego. 
Alameda, Butte, and Tulare staff were also much more likely to report that registrants viewed them ranch 
TOOK as a "helper or oouns^r* than as a "rule enforcer.' 
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COUNTY DIFFERENCES m SELECTED CASE MANAQ^AENT PRACTICES 
AND IN RATES OF PARTTCIPATION IN ANY GAIN ACTTVITY 
AMONG AFDC-FG AND AFDC-U EXPERfMENTALS 




SOURCES: MDW: Stifr AAMti. AnItiidM 8»v«y Mid MD^ 
(M« TibiM 2.1 OTd 2.S for smtionine aid pMidpAim (««). 



Most of the apprafcal time was devoted to talking up the program and buiWmg up the 
client's setf-confidaice. There was a marked efifort on the part of the worker to mate 
the appraisal a wann, pasonal, and help&ii interactkin, ^ot «^™P^' ^ 
her ^t to basic educaticm, the worker assured her that the program had gpod hi^ 
with tte students they assigned to that sdJool But she aicouraged the dient to contact 
her if she had any trouble getting individual attentkjn, because class sizes are growing 
attte«±ooL And finally^ order to help the dient overcome her quahns about b«^ 
in a "class full of kids," the worker mediated a carpooUng arrangement with an o^ 
client She contacted the okter client and got her permission to give hCT phone number 
to the current dient so that they could work out the details. She emphasized what a 
delightful peison the oWer client was, and how much the two of them wouW hke each 
other. 

Another Butte wwker explained that, during his apprafeals, he tries to get registrants to talk 
about their family situation, so they know he cares about it. He also tries to find out why the 
clients are on welfare and asks whether they have any plan of their own for getting off it In 
general, he tries to get registrants to trust him, so that they wiU have confidence in the 

recommendations he makes. 

In counties where peisonalized attention is emphasized, staff are abo more likely to take 
greater advantage of opportunities to provide informal counseling throughout a registrant's 
invoKement in the program. Fbr example, in Butte, the process of learning about Uie registrant's 
personal life and family that begins in the appraisal interview continues through the monthly 
contacts case managers have with registrants, by phone, at the GAIN office, or at tiie registrant's 
home. One case manager explained that she likes to make home visits because she feels it is 
helpful to see people in their own surroundings, meet the rest of the family, and observe how they 
interact Another case manager said that he feels like he is working with tiie V^e family when 

he takes on a GAIN regbtrant 

nsis focus on personalized attention in Butte was reinforced by Uie fact that supervisors- 
evaluations of case managers' job pcrfoimance gave significant weight to bow knowledgeable Uie 
workers were about their cases. One sujwrvfeor commented that it Srould be a bad sign" if a 
worker in hfc unit had to kiok at the materials in the casefile to update him on the sutus of the 
registrant 

In Riverade, which ranked tower on the personalized Mention scale than most of the other 
counties, a number of staff comments suggest tiiat the strong emphasis on qmdc emptoyment may 
have lessened the intensity of personalized attention in that county. Fdr example, one Riverside 
supervisor expressed concern that "the pressure from the job placement numbers probably leads 
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some stafif to put some cl^ts into job club without fully evaluating the cUent." although she 
thought that ths did not happen veiy often. 

Los Angdes bad the lowest score on the personalized atteoticm scale. TTiis ranking may be 
due in part to that county^s decsion to develop a much moie prescriptive case managem^t role 
than was typical in otl«r counties. In general the county sought to minimize discretionary 
decision-maldng by case mana^ For example, most appraisals focused primarily on completing 
the necessary paperwork and assigning registrants to the first component One worker VD»ed 
concern about m>t crossing the line into counseling registrants if they brought up penonal 
probtans. TTiis inconsistent with the finding from the staff survey that Los 
very likely to report exp^ding a great deal of ^ort to learn in-depth about registrants' family 
circumstances ami motivaticms to work. TTib is not to say that these issues were ignored in Los 
Angeles, but they were much less a focus of staff interactfons with registrants than in other 
counties. 

To delineate the boundaries between discretionaiy and nondiscretwnaiy dedskws, the county 
prepared a detailed handbook that carefuUy described and specified each decision in the case 
management process. TTiese include decisit«s concerning deferrals, approval of self-initiated 
training {dans, -good cause" def.erminaUons. the conciliation process, the imposition of sanctions, 
and deregistratfon. County policies also had to accommodate Los Angeles' unique dedsbn to 
subcontract out GAIN case management services. {Rules covering the use of federal welfare 
fimds limit wel&re a^ndes' ability to delegate certain discreUonaty decisions to staff outside the 
agency.) If ejiceptkms regarding prescribed case management decsions arose, or if the handbook 
seemed ambiguow, the county's own GAIN staff were to be consulted for a decision." Following 
a competitive bidding process, Los Angles selected a private, for-profit firm, MAXIMUS, Inc., to 
provide case management 

Los Angles was also unusual in the nature of its efforts to build registrants' motivation and 
self-esteem during the orientation process. Ihe welfare department subcontracted with Uie County 
Office of Education to cerate a six-hour workshop for all orientation attendeis prior to their 
assigmnent to an initial GAIN activity Informal observ^twn suggested Uiat regfetrants usually 
fi3und this woricshop helpful However, because each workshop was conducted in a large group 
setting (often with about 25 to 50 people), the workshops did not mvohc much in-depth 
individualized interaction with staft 



^'Sec Hasenfeld et al., 1992. 
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2. Carload sfae and pcrsoaalfecd attention. As is evideot m Table 3.1, two of the 
three counties with the h^hest scores on personalized attention — Alameda and Butte - 
consistently had the lowest numba of regstrants per case manager, averaging 63 and 75, 
respecth^.^* (These caseload sizes are the combmed averages reported by staff on the two waves 
of the staff survey and include the total number of active and deSerred regbtrants assigned to staff 
who p^ormed ongoing case management dut^) Caseloads woe highest in Los Angeles 
(avi^aging 128),^' the county with the lowest ranking on the personalized attention scale.^ 

Because casdoad size also is a major detnminant of program costs, dedding haw much to 
enqshasize p^scmahzed attentitm penes clKikes to county tthmnistratcns about the allocation of 
program resources. These choices, in turn, may reflect different philosophies about how best to 
opiate GAIN. In Butte, for example, the decision to limit casetoad sizes in the face of a waiting 
list for the program clearly reflet a view that it is better to serve fewer wd£Bre redpients with 
nxne peisOTalized attentton than to i»ov^e tess attentkm in cnder to i»tve a higher vohune of 
recipients. 

3* Case manageMt strBctnrc and personaltxed attention. In addition to caseload size, 
the way that each county organizes case management can a!bo affect the empha«s that staff place 
on peiKmaliz«{ attention. For exam]^ several counties sought to mgrader a higi^ degree of 
personalized attentira by using sp^alized staff to perfcmn certain functions. 

In San Diego, to take a notable example, each GAIN ofiBoe had an "education social worker," 
who was responsible for all ongoing case management functions for registrants asdgned to a basic 
education activity. This podtion was established in January 1^ as a strategy to unprove 
partidpation in that component by giving regbtrants assigned to it spedal attentkm. The education 



Tkilare, whidi abo had a hi^ rmking on personalized anratton, s^ appear to luve bad a mon 
difficult time im|rfemaiting that appamch during tbe first year of tbf |m>grara, v/hm average caseloatb were 
125 to 1, compared with the second year, wbea they had dropped to 88 to L Fn^ csample, in response to 
tbe statonent on the staff survey, 1 1ttve too many dibits to do my Job well," 52 pncent of the staCT hi 
Tulare asswned 'stxon^ apee" dwing the first year, but only 17 p^cent gave that ansiver in the secowi 
year. 

the foil of 1990, Los Aagdes impl«iiaited a procedure by which most deferral dedsions for 
individuals employed part-time were made prior to referral to the GAIN office. These deferred individuals, 
who typically required less attentitm on the pan of case managers than other deferred and nondeftrred 
hidividcials, were no longer assigned to GAIN case managers' casetoacb. In this particular respect, during 
the lattei part of the study, the composition of case managns' caseloads in Los Angeles differed from that 
in the other oounttes, which did not follow this procedure. 

Riverside, the Tower caseload" group bad a somewhat higher ranking on the personalized attention 
scaJ>!^ than dkl the "higher cudoad* group but not neariy as high as tlM rankii^ in Aluneda, Butte, and 
Tulare. (A majoriQr of Riverside's registrants were assigned to the "high^ casetoad" group.) 
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social worker was expected to cany a lower casdo«l and ctev^op a stronger worfch^ retetlcNiship 
with the Learning Centers. One such worker noted that the absentee rate in this component was 
large, and that administrators thought on-site social workers could alleviate the problem. 

Another example is Alameda's creation of the special positiOD of program ombudsman, who 
was respomible fcx helping or^tatkm att^idm undostand thdr r^ts and reqxsi^ilities w^iHe 
in GAIN. He also b^ped registrants Ksokve problems with their case managers and tried to 
alleviate difi&ulties rdated to their participation in the pn^ram. He often spent time at the 
service providers, meeting with students and imtructors, as well as at the GAIN office. 

GAIN stafif are not ahv^ the otsfy sotoce of p^sonalized attoit^ avaOable to regi^rants. 
(See TaUe 3.1.) In TUlare, for example, the welfare (^>artment subcontracted with the county 
Departmoit of Edwation to provide "traisitk>n coimsebrs" tx GAIN ba^ educaticm studmts. 
Each these counsdcns was tocated on-site at the sdiools sevoal days a week to help monitor 
attemlance and to asmt re^trants with personal and acactonic im^>tems. One these coiusdors 
descxibed her role as involvmg a "tremeo(k9us amount' of counsding and problem-sohdng, offering 
registrants help with sirch issues as tousin^ pamting, am! drug and akolKd proMem. Sb& also 
talk^ with case managos wrokfy about sped& students and met with those staff in-pnson every 
month. 

4. ymmftM frttentton and ofganlaatioBal cUwale. Hie results from the staff survey 
suggest that the emj^iass on poscmalized attmticHi in a county ts correlated (at least in this 
sample of countks) with the internal social climate within a welfore departm«)t's GAIN ofBce. 
Three major aspe^ of organizatkmal dimate v/esc investipted: staff morale and job sat^actkm, 
staff perceptions of welfare recipients, and staff perceptbns of GADTs helpfiifaiess to registrants. 

a. Staff mmaie and jdb satfeftytten. Nine survey questions were used to measure 
staff morale and job satisfsctkm. As illustrated in Figure 3.4a, the prc^x)rtton of staff w1k> 
answered liigh" on this sdf-reported measure varied widely across the counties. The highest leveb 
of morale and satisfactbn were repented in Butte and TVilare percent or more answered 
liigh' on this scale), the two counties Uiat ranked highest on the personalized attention scale. 
The percentage of staff who an^vered "high" on the scale r^arding morale and job satisfaction 
was k)W5st in Los Angeles (29 perorait). (TIk second of the two waves of the staff surv^ was 
administered arotmd the time the county was instituting a significant number of layofEs and higher 
case management caseloads, Ths may have vmtributed to tl^ lower tevels of mwale aai job 
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satisfaction reported by staff in Los Angeles.) Hie county also had the tow&t .anking of the six 

in teniK ci pexsonalised attenttcm. 

A number of comments from the in-peison intnv^ support the interpreUtion that staff 
often felt less satisfcd with their j<* when it invoked a lower degree of personalized attention. 
In Los Angeles, for examine, case managers - who also had the highest GAIN caseloads of the 
study counties - talked about bang frustrated with the constraints imposed on them by the case 
management subcontract, whfch sought to eliminate discretionaiy decision-making by case mana^ 
Many expr-ssed the desire to have more inter^tkm with registrants and to do more counseling. 
And in Riverskte, one work» ofiEered this opin»Hi: 

When the program first started, I thought it was good - we wouW be giving clients 
school and vocadonal education. I would be coun^ling clients. Then I found that we 
were pushing them into jobs. Fm somewhat disiUusioned Fd like to work more with 
clients. 

b. PerceptioBS of wel&i« redi^ents. Ten questions were used to measure the degree 
to «iiich staff viewed welfare redpients as wanting to work and ^ Ahigh 
score on this scale represents the view that being on wdfare is primarily a consequence of broad 
societal or situational problems rather than bang the desire or fault of the individual welfare 
redpient For example, a tespondait wto scored high on the scale would be more likely to 
"strongly disagree' that "many people who apply for welfare wouW rather be on welfare than work 
to support their families.'' As Figure 3.4b iUustrates, staff in Butte and Tulare were most likely to 
view welfare red^nents as having a strong orientation toward work, while tte Los Angeles and 
Riverside stafif were least l&ely to hold Uiese views. Again, the difif«ences on this measure paraUd 

the differences on posonalized attmtbiL 

c. Pereepttons of GAIN'S potential to help registrants. Seven other items were used 
to gauge staff views of thdr GAIN program's potential to help registrants improve their lives. For 
example, respondents were asked how much they agreed or dsagreed with these statements: Tf 
someone really wants to get off welfare, they can get a kjt of hdp from my agency," and, "If the 
people in my job do good work, we can really improve the lives of welfare redpients.* The results 
in Figure 3.4c show that Butte and Tulare staff were, again, most likely to rank their program as 
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having a "high" potential to improve registrants' lives, while the Los Angeles sUff were the least 
likely to give their program a high rating in this rega.-d.^^ 

Overall, these results sug^t that the counties that more strongly emphasized personalized 
att^tion abo tended to ha^ hi^ier staff nK)rate aiKl satbSaction; to vkw m^Ssae redimts 
moie positively, as people who want to work and to leave welfare; and to believe that GAIN 
heli» regbtrants move to«wd th^ gcMik It nu^ be that mote pnscmalized attoitkm is the kiml 
of sovice that GAIN staff themselves prefer to provide, and whm they are provuling this type of 
service, they view their work, their dients, and tte prc^ram ofAerall in more optimistic terms. 



V. Respondiny to NoncronplteBCct FoiumI Enforrement 

Administrators of mandatory welfare-to-work programs generally have some discretion in 
operati<»alizing the formal enforcement process - and, m particular, financial sancCoos - as a 
metlKxi of securing r^istrants* compliance with the p ro g r am 's pait^frntiOT oUigation. In Uie 
GAIN program, ibac k an ofi&ial multi^tep i»ocess kx impeding poialtks on R^trants who fail 
to att^ thdr assigned acthity regularly. It b^iis with the regbtraot's being sent a Notice cf 
Partidpatim Probtens (a *GAIN-2r form) outlinmg the 8anctk)m that may be applied if tl» 
problems continue. This notice instructs the registrant to call <» vbit the case manager for a 
"cau^ determinaticm" meeting and warm that a £dlure to resp(md may affect the regbtrant's 
wdfare benefits. If no "good cause" b fouiul to account for tbs partici|»tk>n {»obten, the next 
step b conciliatKm, an attonpt by the case manager (and sometimes involving the supervisor) to 
get the registrant to agree to b^in partkipating as required.^ The final st^ b financial 
saiKtioning, w^meby the regbtrants' welfare grants are reduced eUmiiuiting their share of the 
grant until they coopmte.^ 



^Several other iteim in the staff survey were used to measure the organizational dimate within the 
GAIN agency. One of these coaeemeA staff membos' parcq>tiiHis of thdr r^tioa^ps with re^trants. 
Staff almost uniformly acms the comities report^ that they had "emellent' r^tionships with regbtrants. 
Staff were abo asked how modi th^ agreed or dbagreed with the foltowiag statment: 'I fed i^ agency 
wants me to set a ttni^ ttme with d^ts." Few staff (tes thui 7 peromt) la fl«»t ctf the coonttei "stnmi^ 
agreed* with the statement Riverside staff were the ewjeptton. About 30 percent reported that thdr agency 
wanted them to set a "ton^ tone.' 

^^Prior to JOBS, moi^ sanagemoit folkiwed condUation. Thb as intermediate poialty whereby 
the registrant's wel£ue chedcs over tl^ next three months were sent to a suhstitute to make iWf 
necessary exp^HUtures on ha or hb bdiaUl 

^^or to JOBS, a sanctk>n for AFDC-FG regbtrants meant a reduction in thdr wel&re grant for 
three or six months; tot AFDC-U regbtrants, it meant tte termiiatimi of thdr wdfore grant for three or 
six months. The duration of the sanction in both cases depoided on whether the regbtrant was in 
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Some admumtratois believe that high compliance can be achieved without a heavy reliance 
oa sanctions, and that effects shoukl be made to itnpo^ng them except u a last resort 
Others belkve that s{uictk>D$ are an e^mtial tool for obtaining ocCT{rfiai^ and that, as long is 
tiM emfororanent proces is «lminktered £airty, c^ manageis should not take extraordinaiy steps 
to avoid using than. 

A. CwiatY Comparisons 

Figures 33c and 33d show how counties compare in tarns of the proportioD of AFDC-FG 
and AFDC-U experimentals whom they sanctioned during the follow-up peruxL (See also the 
subgroup participation tables in Appendix A for the sanctifying rates for key subgroups.) 
Riveiside resorted to sanctioning much more than did any of the other research counties. Overall, 
11 percent of the AFSX^TG oq^erimentals sanctioned in that county compared with zero 
percent to 5 percent m the other counties. Among AFDC-Us, the rate ranged from 15 pocent 
in Riverside to no more than 4 percent in the otha ooontn& 

Riversifte's relatrvely hi^ use of sai^tkH^ seem to rdlect a difference in program phikssophy 
rather than a greater level of noncomfdiance among its registrants. This is suggested by the in- 
penxm interviews with sta£C ^ weU as by staff respoises to the surv^ question, "Do superviKMS 
in your GAIN pro-am discourage or encourage the use of financial saitctioning?' About half of 
the staff in Riverade aiKwered that sanctions were 'strong encou^ed," white only 8 peicoit to 
23 per^t gave this response in the other counties. 

In general, the sanctioning rate can be tlKnight of as a roug^ proxy for a county*s general 
emphasis on formal enfon^ment When counties are compared on other measures, such as the 
extent to which regbtrants were in an ofiidal "conciliation" or other statm i^erequisite to a 
sanction, Rivmide again shows a higha rate than the other counties. 

Butte, Los Angeles, and San Diego had the next-highest sanctioning rates (at least for AFDC- 
FGs). The rankii^ in Los Angetes partfy reflects the hi^ihjr routinized stn^ture of case 
management in that county. Because ose managers could not exercise disoeticm, staff tended to 
invoke GAIN'S formal stages in the penahy process routinely, usually without expending much 
effort to addre» {»rticipati(») prcdslems through more informal ccmtacts with re^trants. T!^ 
reported never making home vkits or visits to the schools or other service providers, which would 



noncompliance for the first or second time. 
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also have been more difficult than in other coimties because of the higher caseloads in Los 
Anfcles. 

Alameda and Tulare had the lowest sanctioning rates. A staff membo^ in Alameda eaqdaii^: 

We do bend over backwards to work with the clients before semilog them to sanctions. 
We give them extra time, send notes, make phone caDs. But if I &td out they ate not 
attending, I will cancel their child care and transporta'ion and sometimes this gets their 
attentum. 

In Tulare, a case manage ejq)lained that if she learned from a school that a registrant had been 
absent Ux UKxe than three days, she woukl ^ tl^ re^strant or make a home visit She made 
about six home visits per month. In general, she approached instances of noncompliance by first 
kioking at Vhat GAIN can do to hdp.'^ 

B. The TfancHness of Monitori ng latormatiOB 

How quickly staff are able to Tespond to participation problems, either through enforcement 
or persuasion, depends of course on how soon they learn about those problems. Eight questions 
in the staff survey were used to measure the timeliness of the monitoring information staff in each 
county obtamed. The results are presented in Figure 3.4d. (The greater the pioportkin of staff 
who answered liigh* on this scale, the more timely was the monitoring informatk)n they receded.) 
Riverside, San Diego, and Tulare had the highest scores. Alameda and Butte ranked dktinctly 
below all the other counties. 

The kjwer scores in Butte and Alameda reflect unusually stow attendance reporting by the 
basic education providers, particularly in Alameda. As one worker explained, "Most schools are 
supposed to send us a monthly attendance card, but we usually recdve these at least a month later. 
We find out the clients werrai't attending, and we were assuming that they were."^ In most of 
the other counties, the basic education providers submitted daily or weekly attendance reports to 



As previously noted, counties thai more strongly emphasized personallKd attention made greater 
efforts at peisuasion and problem-solving prior to invoking sanctions. However, there is no necessary 
relationship between the level of personalized attention and the ultimate sanctioning rate in a county. A 
county could continuously dday saacUoniBg even aft«r early attempts at p»suasion l^iled to achieve 
oooperatton. For example, Butte - the county with the strongest emphasis on personalized attentfon - 
had sanctionhig rates comparable to those in Los Angeles, the county with the towest ranking on the 
personalized attention scale. 

^Alameda wk working to establish a computer linkage between the sdioote and the GAIN office to 
speed the fiow of attCTdance information to the case managers. Sucb a system had aheai^ been set up with 
the job dub prov^ier 
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the case mwageis, and in some, tl^ case managefs would visit the proviters onoe or twtoe eveiy 
week to meet with GAIN stt«lents.^ 

VL The Relationship Betroa Case MaiMweBicat Practices and Partfcipatton Patterm 

Whether to onf^iassBe rapid emplc^ment or more education and training, more tx less 
peiscHialized attention, and more or less formal enfcxcement are all important dedsicms ahout how 
welfare-to-work programs are managed. These are practices that administrators can affect through 
their allocation o{ resources and the pdides they establish. Therefore, it is impcmant to try 
to learn whether these practices affect participati(»i patterns and impacts. This section examines 
the relaticmship to partidpatton, wbfle Chapter 6 invratigates the influence on fitst*year imjocts. 
Although it is not possibte to dtwK firm coi^u^cns about ttese rektkm^ilps with onfy six counties, 
as noted at the outset of th'.; chapter, a nurnb^ of insights can be offined.^ 

A. The inflocncc off Personalized Attenttoa and Eafwcemeat 

Some administrators view personalized attention os an essential strategy for guiding registrants 
toward self-sufficiency. Implidt in this philosophy s the expectation that paying dose attention to 
re^trants* individual pnHrfems and needs, family drcunstanoes, aod personal {v^ereiwes, and 
trying to accomnKxlate these in making dedsioiK about CAIN sovices, wfll l^p to moth^te 
registrants to take full advantage <^ the oppcmunities that GAIN offers them. If lius, appro^ 
increased GAIN'S appeal to regstrants, it is reasonabte to expect that it woukl act as an 
inducement to take part in GAIN activities. Thus, counties that rank higher on personalized 
attention might be expected to have higher rates of partidpatJOT in GAIN acthrities. 

A ccNoparison ^oss the ax countKs does not reveal a (insistent relationship betwera a 
county's CTiphasis on personalized attention and its participation rate. (This fiiKiing abo hokis 



^^ere was iairly dose iwmitorisg of regimants assigned to job dab and job sear^ services in an the 
counties. In contrast, anangements with vocational education and training providers, such as community 
colleges and proprietary vocational institute, were raudi less formal As leported in MDRCs 1989 study 
of GAINES early implen^tatkm, iistnK:tors at many of these sdKWte often did not take daily attendance, 
and some reportedly did not fed obligated to complete monthly forms for GAIN. See Ricdo et at, 1989, 
p. 169. 

^Several analyse also compared GAIN ofiBces within counties. management practices were 
suSBdoitly dififerrat xtoss GAIN ofiBoes within several countks to permit thb kind of analy^ These 
comparisons induded 20 of the counties' 24 offices, and cxdwled those where the samples for partidi»ttofl 
data were extremely tow. In general, the offioe-tevd results support the findings for the county-level 
comparisons, so Uiese are not reported se}aratdy. 
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wbes the partidpation rates among subgroups, such as long-term redpirats, are compared raiss 
the six counties. See Table 3.1 and Figure 33.) Rir eamide, while Alameda and Tulare both 
ranked voy high in terms of pcreonalcwd attention, their rates of partidpation were not v«y 
different fiom Riverside's, a county with a coi^iderably tower ranking on posooalized attention. 
Rirthermoie, Los Angeles and San Diego, which also diffiwed sipjificantly from eac* other on thb 
impl«nentation dimension, had fairly similar participation rates, espeaally amrag the AFDC- 
PGs.28 

Hiesc findings do not rule out the possibility that countks with high p^sonalized attention 
achieved high partidpation rates through these case managment fsactices. Nor do they rule out 
the possible influence on other measures of partidpatira sudi as the regularity of attendance in 
one*s assigned acthdty. They do suggest, however, that a strong «nphasis oti personalned attention 
is not the (mfy way to achieve high rates. 

A strong emphasis on formal enforcement is aiK>ther approach tiirou^ which staff might 
influence registrants' participation pattwns. For example, these efforts mi^t help to underscore 
a county's seriousness about imposing GAIN'S partidpatbn obligation and thereby act as an 
induc«i»nt to participate for legstrants who might othawise be inclined to ignore that mandate. 
It is thus reasonable to hypotheaze that coanties* partidpation rates will be correlated with 
counties' emphask on fcxmal enforcemrat 

Agam, however, when counties are compared atong this dimension, those that rank higher 
do not have consistently higher levels of participation. (See, e-g.. Figure 33.) The fact that 
Riverside ranks high on enforcement awl produces a high partidpation rate does suggest that thk 
strata may have contributed to that county's higher rates, but the measure's weak correlation with 
partidpation among the other counttes sugg^ts that a strong wnphwis on formal enforccmcot is 
not necessarily superior to other strategies for achieving thb outcome. 

Interestingly, the three counties with the highest partidpation rates - Alameda, Riverside, 
and Tuhffe - haw m common that they were ranked high on eitha- enforcement or personalized 
attrition. It may be that both of tijese approaches are effective in inducing partkipation and that, 
otlwr things being equal, partidpation will tend to be lower where neither of them is given much 



^It is important to note that the resnhs from Butte arc not veiy usefiil in any county oompsrisoBS 
using rates of participation in any GAIN activity. Its unusually tow partidpation rate reflects, to an 
important extent, tbs rffects of its upfront waiting period, which makes it particulariy difficult to infer the 
effeos of its other case maoagment practtoes. 
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enqjhasis. Again, however, it ^ difiEkaUt to draw this cxmchision firmly with only a smaU number 
of counties avaflabte Sot cnnjnrisoa. 

How registrants feel about participating in GAIN may ficpeod on tl» types of activitks to 
*liich they are routed. It fe thus icasonawe to expect that tiie to whidi case manageis 

encourage qui(* entry into the tebor forte might affisct the piobal«% 
in any GAIN activity. 

Hie data do not lend conj^tent siq^ to this hypothesis. For erample, as can be seen in 
Figure S J. Alameda, Rivoside, and TWare emphasized qui* job entry to different d^rees, but 
this did not appear to produce substantially difiEraent particq>ation rates. 

If the eiiq)hasis on quick mploymf»it does not influence the overaO rate of participation in 
GAIN activities, it may play a role in detmnhiing how much regbtrants use diffoent types of 
GAIN actiWties. Consistent with the interpretation fc the finding that Rivei^ 
the other counties in tmm of its suiffs «nphasfc on quick emptor 
greater use of job search compared to education and training. (See Figure 3.1.) However, the 
relationship betwe«, these two variables was weaker for the other counties. For cample, the 
likelihood that a r^istrant who participated in a GAIN K 

as high in San Diego as in Rivmide, desiHte the fact that San IHego's staff did not support quick 
Job entry as fervently. (TT»i» resuft appears to have be«i due to a tocal circumstance - that ear^ 
in the foUow-up period, too few baj*; education sk)ts were avaflable in San EHc^ to meet the 
need.) Thus, other factors, including regbtrants* own piefet^ices ^en these differed fiom the 
staffs advice, may have played an important role in shaping the use of different types of services. 

This chapter has described many of the different ways in which the sijt counties implemented 
the GAIN program. These practices, tpgeth« with the participation patterns piesoited in Chapter 
2, ««iprise much of what is meant by the GAIN "treatment" as it was experienced by welfare 
redpients in each ccmnty. 

The chapter also investigated whether the differait appro^bes that the counties adopted in 
implementing GAIN, and the different labor markets they faced, v^re related to the participation 
rates they achieved. In general, the analysis revealed that county differences along these 
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dimensions did not correspond dosdy to the variation in the overaD rate of participation in a 
OAIN activity or in tlie types of i^tivities used. Indeed, a numba of counties that adopted quite 
di£feieDt approaches and that opmted GAIN in very dilkr»it types of labor maricets had sindlariy 
high levels of participation. This suggests that a variety of approaches to impleme n t ing GAIN can 
yield hi^ participation rates; no single approach emerged as a clearly supoior way to do so. 
Consulering that soms of these af^no^ses be more costly to imfrfranent than otlnrs, it k 
tnqiortant for adnunistratois to wi»^ the tradtofib that might be associated with adopting one 
appfo^ or anotl^ (such as serving mm ot fewor GAIN r^istrants), «m1 to (tectde whether 
particular approaches are worth the extra costs. 

Whether or not the implementation strat^ies discussed in this chapter influence counties' 
participation patterns measured for this report, they may have important efiEects on program 
impact. Following a discission in tl» next two chapters of GAIN'S impacts during the first year 
of follow-up, the report turns to this question m Chapter 6. 
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CHAPTER 4 

FmST.YEAR IMPACTS FOR S INGI^PARE 



f AFDC-FG^ RE GISTRANTS 



Hie next two cbapters present the first-year effete, or impacts, of CAIN ot employment, 
earnings wel&ie receipt, and wel&re payments for AFDC-FG (Oiapter 4) and AFDC-U (€3iapter 
5) registrants. Estimates for only one year of follow-up cannot, however, provide a fiiU picture of 
the impact of GAIN. Previous experiments have shown that the effects of many oth» mandatory 
wd£are-to-work programs, including those that provided mostly job search activities, had impacts 
that increased substantially after the first year. In addition, for many registrants, GAIN seeks to 
make investments in improving skills - investments whose returns may not be evident for a 
consid«able time. Prior studies have indicated that impacts of lengthy education and traming not 
only take longer to appeax, but abo invoh« an initial period, while partidpants are in school, in 
which an{Hoyment and earnings may appear to decrease relative to individuals who are not invoKed 
in these activities. 

In GAIN, the findings of previous chapters indicate that, in fact, many participants in 
education and training were still invoked in services at the aid of the first year of follow-up. 
Neverthdess, it is reasonable to expect that GAIN may produce some impacts even in the short 
term. These could result ftom a number of factors such as the program's upfront job search 
component, the education activities that at least some registrants finish quickly, the program's 
participation obligation, or other features of the counties' pro-ams. 

To summarize the findings: for AFDC-FG registrants, GAIN yiekled increased eamingj in 
the first follow-up year in four of the six counties examined in this report: Alameda, Butte, 
Riverside, and San Diego, although the Alameda and Butte impacts were not statstically significant 
Reductio»is in AFDC payments were found in these four counties (not statistically significant in 
Alameda) and also in Los Angeles, where registrants obtained no first-year employment or earnings 
impacts. In Tulare, the program produced neither eaminp gains nor welfare reductions in the 
available follow-up period. Examination of a group of early sample entrants with longer follow- 
up than the full sample failed to turn up evidence of earnings impacts appearing in year two in Los 
Angdes or of any impacts appearing in year two in Tulare. Averaged across the sbc counties, with 
each county given equal weight, first-year earnings gains for AFDC-FGs were $271 per 
experimental sample member and first-year welfare savings were $281, both statistically significant. 
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Differences in impacts acioss counties must be interpreted with caution. More uncwtainty 
attaches to any spcdfk: ranking of counties by aze of estimated impact than to general statements 
about the range of impacts across counties. In addition, as noted above, first-year findings wiU 
differ ftom kMg«-tena resuhs. FmaUy, specifte comparisons of resuhs for GAIN counties with 
those of earlier studies must be made with caution, since program goals and resources differ, as do 
research designs, sample characteristics, and local environments. 

With these caveats in mind, it appears that Alameda, Butte, and San Diego can be grouped 
together as having had middle4eveJ first-year impacts oa annual earnings, in the range of $218 to 
$345 per experimental group sample member, or 15 to 18 percent of ccmtrol group average 
earnings. Earnings gains for these counties are of comparable magnitude to the first-year earnings 
impacts estimated previously for broad-coverage welfare-to-woric programs.* AFDC reductions for 
the same period were $149 in Alameda and over $300 in Butte. San Diego, and Los Angeles - 
redi«:tions that amounted to 2 to 6 pacent of the average AFDC payments to controls. TTiese 
first-year welfare reductions compare favorably witii those found in most prfor experimental studies 
of wel&re-to-work programs. Riverside produced first-year annual earnings impacts of $969 per 
aq)erim«ital sample monber and a $686 reduction m AFDC payments. The earnings impact was 
twice the size and the welfare impact was scmiewhat greater than the biggest first-year impacts 
previotisly estimated for a broad-coverage program. 

First-year impacts on earnings and AFDC payments were found botii for GAIN regstrants 
assessed as not in need of basic education and for those assessed as needing it In tiirec counties 
- Alameda, Rt^ide, and San Die^ - earnings gaii» were larger for those not in need; the 
opposite pCTtained m a fourth county, Butte. There was no dear tendency for welfare savings to 
be larger for one group or the other. Imj[»ct estimates for subgroups defined by recent welfare 



*The tern "broad-covetage' denotes a program that ain» to readi cveryoac in a particular target 
group. BroadHwverage prt^rams contrasi with approaches that select out from the tar^ group only 
obtain todividaab to wrk with, with sclectfon criteria maOy based on 8ubjecth« assessments of abiUty 
aodmotivatiofi. Broad-covoage im>grams have, in the past, bera large-scale or saitable fw^ 
implementation, have mostly beai mandatory, and have comWnal several activities and adminbtrative 
procedures in a complete weMare-to-woris •system." Selective or, more fiormally, •s^ective-voluntary" 
programs have been tested estperimataMy only as single activities timt are pieces of largra systems, oiily 
at small scale, and, as tiie name impUes, only witii voluntary participation. Comparisons of impact results 
across tile two categories arc hazardous, and our oontoctual frame for GAIN indndes previous fiiMlin^ for 
broad-coverage programs only. See Gneron and Pauly, 1991, for a fuller discussion of Uie distinction 
between bioad-coverage and selective-voluntary programs. 
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htstoiy indicated that ksng-tenn red;M«?t5 cx>ukl and dkl expefknce impels firom GAIN (ss did 
applicants and slutft-term redpi^ts in some counties), although their Brst-year earnings gains were 
oftCT msH larfe or statbtiraUy signifirant 

Impact analyses must (teal with two questions. The first is, "What were the rates of 
employn^t ai^ welfare recapt anl the average earnings and wdfare psym«its for iniivKiuals 
«in^led m GAIN?" Tliis questicm may be readily answered by (4)seiving the behan^ of any 
rq»esentative samj^e ctf indivkluals eligil^ for GAIN service and subject to GAIN partidi»ti(m 
requirements. In this study, the experimental group provides estimates of outcomwT for individuals 
m GAIN. Hie ^cond questkm "How dififerent would ouUxnros have been if there had been 
no GAIN program?" This questicm is miKh more diffimlt to answer, since the behavior GAIN 
eim^lees cannot be (^}sa>«d in the al»ence of GAIN. However, it & possibte to c^Kerve that 
behavior the control groups, ^nfiadi are similar in all respects to expeWmeotah eas^t that th^ 
were iK>t eligiMe for GAD(. For ei^ GAIN county, the diSereiKes between average out«>mes 
l<x the eaip eiii ucntal group and average outoon^ for the control ^up are the estimated GAIN 
imp«:ts for the county. Outcome differences between esqierimentals and controls were considered 
statktically significant if there was no mote than a 10 percent probaMlity that the measured 
di£fer»ices could have be«i produced 1^ diance and as a mult of GAIN. 

The random assignment research design constitutes a simple yet powerful sdution to the 
l»oblCTi of estimating program impacts in an unbiased manner. To follow the esqperimental design 
faithfully, however, r^uires that comparisons between experimentab and contrds ck»^ adhere 
to certain protocols. In particular, all persons randomly assigned mist be included in the impact 
calculations in order for tl^ resulting impact estimates to be unbiasnL This meam, first, that aU 
controls must be compared with all experimentab. Both GAIN nonpartidpants and participants 
must be retained in the experimental samples. This, in turn, implies that impact estimates miat 
be reported Pj impact "per ejqierimentaT and not. as is oftra the c^ with other kiiMk of 
evaluations, as impact "per particiiMmt." The "per-esq^mmental" basis h espedaOy suit^ for 
studying mandatoiy progruns such as GAIN. The very existence of a requirement to participate 
may ftseiS produce effects, perhaps prompting some program om>llees to avoid having to {mrticipate 
by finding a job on their own or by leaving welfare. In addition, those nonpartidpants who did 
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not whh {nogram r»iijireiiients may ha¥e been sanctkmed with an AFDC grant redu^ton, 

which oouM represent a real reducdoo in welfare. Sudi effects, which would be part of the true 
imp^ of the program, would aot be captured by imp«:t estimates cateulated only for particqrants. 
Th^ can CMily be counted correctly if nonpartidpants are indiKied in the calculatknis along with 
GAIN participants. 

Including all researdi s«nple members in the impact calculatioiK means that estimates of 
average earnings and average AFDC paymrats must be interpieted carefully. It meaiB, for 
example, that estimates of a\^ge e&mings per e3q>erimenta] noxssarily wOl indude isto d^lar 
amounts tot sample members who were not ^plc^ed during the p«iod invdved. Similarly, 
estimates of amage AFDC [nyments will mdi^ mm dollar amounts for sample monbeis who 
were not on welfare. Itoe cmventhms are, howem, a{^ropriate for comprdboiding the full 
impact of GAIN. To the extent that the program converts noneamers to eamets, or welDste 
recipients to nonredpit ^ts, excluding the zero values from the ecp^imental and contrd averages 
would famously lead to a serk>us uncterestimate of pro-am impacts. 

The per-experimental baas encompasses only those persons who attoided a GAIN orientation 
and were ramtomly assigned. It does iK>t capture pc^it^ impacts on indtviduab who were referred 
to GAIN but never thawed up for an orienution. Scnne of these individuals may have been 
sanctioned, while others may have left w^Usie or found a jd> spodficalfy to avcnd GAIN. Because 
these individuab were not induded in the research samj^ for the oirr^it sttidy, any imjacts they 
might have ^eh will not be counted. The first-year impact estimates presented in thb diapter ami 
the next may therefore sli^tly underestimate the full impact of GAIN. 

Random assi^tmient at GAIN orientation jHesents di£Eiculties for comparing impact estimates 
for GAIN with those for other program evaluations where the point of random assignment was 
located at a different stagie of the intake process. In particular, for evaluatiom in which random 
assignment is performed at the point vdtere indivkluals are first referred to the welfare-to-work 
program, the researdi sample may represent a larger share of the eligible caseload than in studies 
that place it at the later stage, which some referred individuals do not reach (e.g., because they 
leave welfare in the meantime). In addition, certain aspects of random assignment at referral may 
tend to raise, and odiers to reduce, the amount of program impact accruing to the research sample. 
On the one hand, the impact estimates will capture any effects ~ as, for example, from sanctioi^ 
- occurring between referral and orientation. On the other hand, impact estimates will be diluted 
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by the presence in the sample of some welfare applicants who turn out to be ineligible for AFDQ 
^vfaose appKcatioiB are Mver approved, and who therefore are not oUiged to show up at 
orientation and experioice no impact from the weUare-to-work i»ogram. 

Within GAIN, differences in targeting complicate compar&ons awoss counties. Targeting 
(Ufferences create dififaences in the characterstics of sample members aooss counts Inaddition, 
in counties with narrow targeting jrfans, GAIN registrants (and the research sam^es) will represent 
a smaller share of tte ovwall AFDC caseload than in counties that target more tnoadly. Fbr 
example, in Alameda and Los Angeles, whidi served only long-term AFDC recipients, the research 
sampks will indude, cm average, ujdivkluab with greater skilb deSdts and anployment barriers 
than elsewhere. Tte impact estimates in these two counties may not apply to otlwr portions of 
tbdr casdoad 

Four kinds of outcomes are examined in this report: anployment, eammgs, recdpt of AFDC 
(e.g., number of monOis receiving AFDC), and amount of AFDC piqrmaits. Earnings have greater 
variaMlity access sample memben than the other outcomes. Impact estimates for errnings will 
therefore genially be less prerase than impact estimates fw th& other measures. This means, for 
example, that a given estimate of employment impact may be statistical^ significant while its 
associated estunate of earnings impact is not In sudi cases, the employment resuh increases 
confidence that there is, in fact, an earnings impact 

Sample sizes available for subgroup analysis pose another problem. Reduced sample sizes 
decrease the precision of an impact estimate. This means that a particular impact value that was 
statistically significant in a full county sample may no longer be statistically significant if it appears 
as the unpact estimate for only a portfon of the county sample. In additfon, a particular numerical 
impact estimate for a subgroup has a wider range of um^rtainty around it than a fuQ-sample 
estimate. Thus, the magnitude of the subgroup estimates should be interpreted with particular 
caution. 

An additional set of analysis issues concerns the organisEation of the foUow-up data on 
earnings and AFDC payments and the length of the fdtow-up period. Unemployment Insurance 
(UI) earning data arc maintamed by calendar quarter periods: January through March, April 
through June, etc But sample members were randomly assigned daily. Consequently, the earnings 
reported for any sample member's "quarter one," which includes the date of random assignment, 
will often include some earmngs that precede that person's random assignment Such pre-program 
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earning! canrot togicaUy be part of the GAIN program's inpact. For that reason, quarter one is 
iK}t counted in the summaiy measures of program impacts presented in this chapt^ and the next 
Thus, for example, foUow-up year one" wfll be defined as quarters two through five. 

AFDC payments data were available monthly. In order to exactly match the intervals covered 
by earnings data, AFDC payments were regrouped. This means that for scnneone randomly 
assigned in February, quarter two m April through Jvos for both earnings ami welfare. It also 
means that year one of wel&re follow-up is composed of the 12 months firom April through March 
of the subseqi^t year. Thk convention implies that any impact on employmoit or earnings in, 
say, quarto- three pert^s to exa^ tlw same time pniod u an hnpact cm wdfaie in quarter 
three. As with earnings, the quarts of ramfom assignm^it is dropped from summaiy welfare 
measures. 

in earmngs are mamtained tl^ State of CaHfomia sutewide. AFDC payments are 
maintained separately by eadi county. If a sami^ monber moves out of a county, AFDC 
payments will appear to go to zero in the evahutira data file, even if the indhidual returns to 
AFDC in a different county m the sUte. Eanungn data will continue, however, unless the 
indh^ual leaves the state. For cross-state migrants, both earning and AFIX: payments will appear 
to go to zero in the evaluation data. There is no expectation that such effects should differ 
systematically between experimental and control groups, however Thus, even though average 
earnings and average AFDC payments may be somewhat underestimated for eaq)erimental and 
control groups, the tUJfatnces between those averages should not be much affected. Any biases 
in impacts should be smalL^ 

Earnings and AFDC payments data are available in all counties at least through quarter five. 
This is the *conunon* length of follow-up. In some counties, one additional quarter is available, 
and in San Diego data are available through quarto- dgfat For the ftill sample in each county, 
quarterly earnings and AFDC payments have been computed and are shown for as many quartets 
as are available. The discussion will, however, focus on the common follow-up, >ear one" (quarters 
two through five). 

Finally, some discussbn of the expected mechanism of program impact k in order. As 
typically portrayed, welfare-to-work programs have their impacts first on employment and earnings. 



^Eamtags not covered by or not reported to the UI system - eg., earnings from domestic employ- 
ment - may also result hi minor biases of earnings impacts toward zero. 
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wlucli in turn tead to rediB:tions in receipt of AFDC and AFDC payments. In practice, the 
fdatlooshtp between earnings gains and welfare reductions is far from dear-cut In some past 
pn^rams, large earnings gains have beoi found without welfare reductions. This may come ^ut 
few several reasons. There may be errors in reports of earnings or administrative la^ in AFDC 
case ctosiae foitowing the start of employment Eammgs gains may accrue mostly to shc»t-term 
AFDC recipients who would have been off public assistance quickly anyway. Or earnings gains 
may take the form of earnings for individuals that are larger than the amounts needed to close 
AFDC cases. In additkni, work expense and child care allowances provided for AFDC redptents 
may oSset inoease in earnings. 

Conversely, some welfare reductions have been observed without corresponding earnings 
gains. Again these may be several contr^ting f«;tors. Sanctions may produce some welfare 
impacts without any efifeci on employm^it Contact between -ANslfarfc-to-work program staff and 
program registrants may speed the process of case closure for individuals who find work, even if 
th^ wouhl have found those same jobs without the program's help. There may also be "deterrent 
efitects* for individuals who leave AFIX: to avoid having to participate in the welfare-to-work 
program but who do not take jobs. In some programs, there may be a real increase in job-finding 
that leads to an inoease in case ckisure, but the jobs may not last very long and individuals may 
not return to AFDC right away. 

IL A Coatert tor Considerteg G AIN'S FIrst-Ygar Impacts 

For analytical purposes, GAIN may be seen as two programs in one, corresponding to the 
two tracks for GAIN registrants - one for registrants deemed not to need basic education and one 
for those deemed to need it From this perspective, it becomes natural to seek to compare the 
nnpart findinp for AFDC-FGs in the two GAIN tracks with lindings for single-parwit registrants 
in two kinds of broad-coverage welfare-to-work programs evaluated with experimental designs 
during the 1980s. The first kind comprises low-cost programs consisting primarily of job search 
activities but often indudmg a work experience activity as well A second kind of program used 
job search and work experience but also incorporated some education and training and operated 
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at higlm cost Seven esqserimental studies of the first kind of program have been completed, two 
oi the s^md IsmA? 

Among the low-cost programs, the median first-year earnings impact was about $170 per 
experimental sample member during the mid-198G& The median fim-year AFDC reduction was 
$70 per sample member. These programs were generally found to be cost-e£fective. However, 
although the programs increased employment and earnings, the pay rates of emfdoyed members of 
the experimental group were typically no greater than those for employed control group sample 
members and were not sufiOdoit by tfaemseh«s to lift many fieanilies out of pov^. Moreover, 
earnings gains were not found consistent^ for the most disadvantaged groups, inchiding long-term 
AFDC recipirats. 

The SWIM demcmstration in San Diego in the late l^Os illustrates another kind of program, 
a moderate-cost intervention that, again, began with job search foUowed by work experience. But 
SWIM assigned otho* activities, including education and training, to registrants who did not certain 
emi^oyment during thdr initial acthdties. In additicm, registrants could find and enroll m education 
and trainii^ outside SWIM and, if approved by SWIM, could partidpate in those acthdties as 
substitutes fot the regular SWIM activities. During the first year of foflow-up, San Diego SWIM 
prodiKed earnings gains of $350 per e3q>erimental sample member and welfare reductions of $400. 

In thdr emphasis on up-fiont job search, each of these programs bears som^ dmflarity to 
the job-sean^-fic^ track of CAIN, wfaidi is int^sded for individuais determined not to need basic 
education. It is therefore reasonable to expect that GAIN, like these earlier efforts, will yieW 
some positive impads even in the &st year, at least for e}q)erimentids on the job-seaxch-fint track. 

The evidffltce sug^ts, however, that the prominoit role assigned by GAIN to education 
may make first-year impacts smalter than later hnpacts. This possibility is iOistrated by a second 
mod»ate-cost program, the Baltimore Options program, which differed from the othen in providing 



A oraipr^iaBhre review of aU nine sttHlies and other research may be found in OiMr<m aod I^uly, 
1991. The seven k>w-cost pn^raros were the two Lou&ville WIN Laboratory Exp^iments, the Arkansas 
WORK Program, the Cook Ommty (Chicago) WIN Deaumstration program, the West Viighito Community 
Work Experience Program (CWEP), the Vbginia Emjdoyment Services Progiaai (ESP), aod the San Diego 
Empk^rment Preparatkm Program/Esperimental Work Ecp^ieace Program (EPP/EWEP). The two 
programs with some education and trateing were Baltimore Options and the San Diego Satuiation Work 
Initiathne Model (SWIM). Tke experimentally evaluated smaO-scaie programs, such as those in Maine aod 
New Jer^, are not directly oomfmrable to broad-coverage progranu such as the nine listed and GAIN. 
Not only were they small, but th^ were also voluntaiy and enrolled individuals selectively. 
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some ediK:ation or training as an alternative first assignment to job search and work experi^ice. 
Although GAIN does not permit the same degree of chofce, its basic education track has in 
common with the Bahhnore program a significant emphasis on human capital developmenL In 
both cases, the payoff to the initial, longerHJuration component is expected to be impacts that may 
take longer to appear but wOl be lar^ in the tong run. As it turned out, Baltimore produced 
$200 per ejcperimental sample m^ber m year one, but this pin more than doubled to $450 by 
year two. In this connectkm, San EH^ SWm, whfch also had significant participation in 
education and training as weU as in job seardi ami work e3q)enence, likewise cschibited an increase 
in earninp gains, fom $350 per e3ip«imental in year one to $d» in year two. The heavy me of 
educatkm in GAIN may yield a amilar pattMn of imp«:ts increasing after the first y^^ IlshouW 
be noted that San Diego SWIM, which was among the most mandatory and heavily sanctioning of 
the nine comparBon prograns, achieved the largest welfare savings among them ($400 per 
otperimaital in year one and $350 in year two). In contrast, Baltimore, which was largely 
voluntary, achieved no welfare reductions. 



^ gIrst-Ycar Impacts tor the FpH CouBtv Saip ^s 

Figure 4.1 presents average quarteriy earnings and average quarterly AFDC payments for 
oqjerimental and control samples in the six counties. Control averages are shown by a solid line; 
experimental averages are ^own by a dotted line. These quarterly estimates and other impaci 
estimates for the AFDC-FG GAIN county samples are shown in detaU in Appendix Tables CI- 



C6. 

A. Tlie Behavtor «f r 



The control groups provide benchmarks for the earnings and welfare recdpt the research 
sample would have eq>erienced without GAIN. It is dear from Figure 4.1 that even without the 
as^tance of GAIN, many controU were active m the labor force. Average -^mings for controls 
increased steadily after the point of random assignment, indicaUng an increase in job-holding over 



time. 



A comparison of emptoyment rates for controls in the several counties illustrates their labor 
market activity and the differences m the make-up of program samples from county to county. 
Control group employment rates at the end of year one (le., in quarter five) were as foltows: 
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QUARTERLY EARNINGS AND AFDC PAYMENTS 
FOR THE FUU SAMPLE OF AFDC-FG REGISTRANTS 




Butte 




Los Angeles 
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FIGURE 4.1 (continusd} 
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Alameda 16.7 percent emi^c^Bd 

Butte 26l8 " 

Los Angeles 17.1 

Rwereide 210 " 

San Diego 27.6 

T^ilare 27.1 

These rates are similar to those found in other studies.^ About one-quarter of the control ^ups 
in Butte, Riverside, San Diego, and Tulare were empk^ed by the end of year one. Controls in 
Alameda and Los Ang^s wcnked at aboiU two-thirds the rate of the other four counties. Tliese 
lower rates do not reflect differences in labor market conditions so much as the differences in the 
groups each county worked with. As previously noted, Alameda and Lcs Angeles worked only 
with kmg-term AFDC red(n^ts, groups characterized not only by a \oag history of reliance on 
AFDC but also by lower rates of recent work experience uid lower high «:hod com{detkni rates. 
Consequratly, the cratrol samples in Alameda and Los Angeles quite natimdly evuienced tower 
rates of anpk^ment during the f<Hk>w-up period. 

Anatogous pattens can be seoi tor control in AFDC receipt figures tixsw dedining 
AFDC payments after random assignment as more and more controls left v^lfare. These case 
closures illustrate the normal i»ocess of wdfare dynamics, with individuak leaving AFDC becatse 
th^ become n^iried or recondled, fiiul jobs on their own (perhai» by partidpathig in non-GAIN 
programs), or lose eUgfiMUty becaiue thax duldren "age out" of AFDC Welfare receipt rates for 
controls show patterns mirrormg the employment j^ttems in the six counties. In quarter cme of 
fc^low-up, almost all controls were in receipt of AFDC By quarter five, AFDC receipt rates had 
dedined to the following: 

Alameda 89.2 percent received AFIX 

Butte 68.4 " • - 

LosALgeles 87.9 " - • 

Riverside 66.0 " . • 

SanDtego 72.1 " - - 

Tulare 75.0 " 



^Is the d^TOfistratkm of SWIM in San Di^, quaru^ five mpk^mrat among AFXK^FG control 
group sample mendias wai 26.9 percent In tte Baltimore Optkms evaluatton, it was 31.8 percent In the 
evaluatkm of Virgiiiia ESP, the rate wek 33.1 poceat, and for the Oiicago WIN Donoi^tration evahiation, 
22.4 pocHit AH these jnograms waited with both AFDC appUcants and redpi«its. The evaluation of 
folb search and work oqtoienoe in San Di^ (EPP/EWEP) wwked only with AFDC applicants, so the quar- 
to^ty onptoyn^t rate there p7.S percent) is le^ relevant to GAIN. 
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Fairly rapid departure £roio welfare is common in the AFDC population, and has been noted for 
samples taken for other welfare-to-work progranu.^ No more than three-quart»s of the control 
^ups ill Butte, Riveiside, San Dtego, and Tulare were still on AFDC by the end of year one. 
In Alameda and Los Angeles, however, nearly 90 percent continued on welfare. Again, these 
differences reflect the longer welfare histories of the Alameda and Los Ang^ samples. 

IL Impacts on Earnings and AFDC FawttCitts 

The diffmence betweoi esiperimentals and control in Hgure 4.1 is the estimate of the impact 
of GADf. Various ott^ estimates of jm^ram impacts are shown in Table 4.1 (and others in 
Appendix Tables C1-C6). This table shows summary estimates for the first foUow-up year (Le., 
quartezs two through five) ami estimates for the end of the first follow-up year (quarter five). 
Estimates at the end of the year can indicate whether any impacts should be expected from later 
foUow-up. In prior experimental studies, programs that produced impacts ahvays showed at least 
some earnings gains by quarter Gve. However, impact have been found on occasitm to increase 
substantially after quarter five, particularly in programs with education and traimng components.^ 

The largest impacts were fotmd in Riverside.^ In that county, 33.7 percent of controls worked 
at some time during the first follow-up year. The corresponding rate for exp^imentals was 52.0 
percent, for a difference or unpact of 183 percentage points. The differential in employment rates 
between experimentais and controls was still strong at the end of the first year. In quarter five, 
35.2 percent of experimentab were employ, compared to 22.0 percent of controls, a gain of 132 
percentage points. Total earnings for year one were higher by $969, and by $277 in the final 
quarter. Ail impacts were statistically significant. 



^Among the several evaluation results for AFDC-FOs cited previously, three samples liad similar wel- 
fere departure rates. In San Diego SWIM, 72.4 percent were still on AFDC in quarter five; in Baltimore 
Options, 70.4 percent; and in the Chicago WIN Demonstration, 77.1 percent The VirgiBia sample, even 
though it cratained both AFDC applicants and recipients, had a quaner five recdpt rate of only 55.1 
percent San Diego EPP/EWEP, with only applicants, had a rate of 41.1 percent 

^or example, in the experimental evaluation of the Baltimore Options program, earning gains were 
$64 in quarter five but more than doubled the middle of ^r two of follow-up (Friedlander, 19^). 

^The differences in im}»cts between ^d) county and eadi of the other five counties were tested for 
statistical significance for the oombhied AFDC-FG and AFDC-U samples. These results are presented in 
Chapter 5. It was found that first-year earning gains and welfare savings for Riverside were statistically 
significantly different from (bosc for all other counties except Butte. 
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TABLE 4.1 

FIRST-YEAR IMPACTS ON ByiPLOYMENT. EARt«ttNGS. AND AFDC RECEIPT 

FOR AFDC-R3 RK3fSTRANTS 



Comrote 



Chiaft9fS2-5 
AvBTSK^ UAai eaminos ($) 

nun^ of monttis racing 

Ever received any AFDC payrronts {%) 
A^^ge tot^ AFDC payments rac^ved {$) 

Sat^ size (t«ai» 1.2(g) 



29.9 
19.9 

1,413 
415 



10.79 

66.0 

6,917 
1.622 

602 



Ev» omployad (%) 

Quartos 2-5 42.3 

Ck»ftw 5 29.0 

A\^^ t<^ ramlngs ^ 

(^Mftmt2-5 1,^ 

Quarters 585 

Awaf^ min^ of fmmths receivkig 
AFDCp^nrants 

Oi^n^ 2-5 8.60 

Ever rec^ved any AFDC payments ^) 

(^laft^S ^.0 

Average total AFDC iMymen^ rec^^ dS) 

(^iarte(s2-5 5.132 

Quartos 1,105 

Sample stee (total ■ 1.229) 9^ 



27.2 
16.7 

1.194 
296 



ia99 

89.2 

7.066 
1.680 

603 



45.6 
26.8 

1.730 
509 



8.65 
68.4 

5,486 
1.224 

243 



Z7 
3.2 

218 
119 



-0.20 

-3.2 

-149 
-58 



-as 

2:2 

261 
76 



-0.05 

-3.4 

-353 • 
-118 • 



Ever wnployed (%) 

Quarters 2-5 26.9 

<^ianw5 iai 

Avrage total eamlni^ (S) 

Quarters 2-S 1,^ 

Quait«r5 371 

Avoage num^ of months receiving 
AFDC payments 

CHiaiters2-5 10.58 

Ever revived any AFDC paym^its (%) 

QuandrS 84.8 

Average total AFDC payments received ($) 

Quarters 2-5 6.8^ 

Quarters 1^90 

SOTple ^ (total m 4.^ 2.^ 



24.9 
17,1 

1.311 
374 



10.88 

87.9 

7.156 
1.679 

1,401 



^o 

1.0 

-8 
-3 



-0.31 
-3.1 

'3SS ••• 
-89 



(continued) 



TABLE4.l(comtmiad) 



County and Oitfcome 



[MfferOTce 



Quarters 2-5 S2.0 
QuffilerS 95*2 

Avrage touri eaminos (S) 

Quarters 2-5 2.468 
Quarters 735 

Average mimber of months receiving 
AFDC payments 

Quarters 2-5 8-06 

Ever roceivwJ any AFDC payments (%) 

Quarters 58.8 

Avw;^ tot^ AFDC payments received 9) 

Quarters 2-5 4,913 

Quarters 1.001 

Sampta stee (total - 5.508) 4.457 



33.7 
22.0 



1.499 
458 



8.71 
66.0 



St599 
1.207 

1,051 



ia3 
ia2 

277 *•* 



-0.65 

-7.2 *" 

-686 
-206 



Santtaoo 

Evwen9toyed(%) 

Quarts 2-5 45.9 

Quarters 33.0 

Av«ra(^ total eamini^ ^} 

Queers 2-5 2.457 
Queers 754 

Aver^ ftumtmr of m<^hs receiving 
AFDC payments 

Quarters 2-5 9.11 

Evw rsctfved any ^DC payments (%) 

(ktattar 5 69.1 

Average totiM AFDC paymwits received ($) 

Qu»^2-5 5,529 

(^i»t«^5 1.207 

Sample ^ (t<aai - 8,219) 7.049 



40.0 
27.6 



2.113 
677 



9.48 
72.1 



5.832 
133 

1.170 



5.9 *•* 
5.4 *" 



345 
77 • 



-0.37 *" 
-3.1 •* 



-302 **• 



"^ulare 

Ever employed (%) 

(^1^^ 2-5 39.6 

(XiarterS 26.6 

Average earnings (S) 

Qus^ers2-5 ».779 

OiSrterS 512 

Average nuir^r of months rec^ng 
AFDCpaym«its 

Quarters 2-5 9.72 

Ever rec^ved any AFDC payments (%) 

(barter 5 76.7 

Avt^age ttftat AFDC pa^nents received ($) 

Quarters 2-5 6,363 

Quarters 1.446 

Sample size (total - 2,234) 1.586 



40.9 
27.1 



1,940 
607 



9.59 
75.0 



6.231 
1.392 

646 



-1.3 
-0.4 

•161 
-94 * 



0.13 

1.7 

132 
53 



(cor^nued) 
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TABLE 4.1 (continued) 



^UB(^ MDRC cafculations from CaHfomJa Unemployment Insurance eamJnj^ reco^xls and frwn county 
AFOCrecwxls. 

NOTES: TiM sample for this tat>lecons^(^lm}ividuals««tK)wi^raTxtomtya8^0^ 

Alameda July 1988-May 1990 

Butte March l988HyiafO) 1990 

LosAngeies July 1989-March 1990 

Rhwside August 1988-Mstfch 1990 

Sanl»eoo August 1988-Septembsrl989 

Tulare January i9»-,run8 1990 

The im{>8ct saiT^ ts ^ghtty sinali«^ tl^ the fcdl resear^ sniqHe. 

Dollar averages Include zero values lor sample members not wnpteyed and for sample me»^^ 
notreceMngwettare. Btlmates are ia^es8lon-ad|usted using ordinary least squares, controWng for 
pre-random assignment characteristics irf sample m«nt»ei8. Roun(«ng may cause sOght discrepancies in cateu- 
iatlng sums and (mfsrences. 

^"'•"'fiaa^.Ww Quarter of random assignm«« (quarter 1) refers to the caie^ 
random assignment occurred. Because the quaiw of random assignment may contain some earnings and mFDC 
payments from the period prior to random cesignment, it is excluded from the summary mmires of foifow-up. 

A ti«»o-talfedl-test«fas^lied to tfflerencest)et%wn experimental^ Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as •••• ipercwrt; ••- 5 percent: lOpercent. 
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AFDC impacts in Riveiside were correspondingly large. The average number of months on 
AFDC during year one fell from 8.71 tot controls to 8.06 for experimentak AFDC payments 
during the same period dropped from $5^99 to K913, amounting to a savii^ of $686 per 
e3q)erimental, or 123 percent of the average payments to controls. Again, the experimental-contFol 
differentials stiQ in evideiu^ at the end of the year (quarter five). And all impact estimates 
were statistically significant^ 

First-year earnings impacts in Alameda, Butte, and San Diego fell in a middle range. Earnings 
for the first year increased between $218 and $345. The impact in Butte was not statistkalSy 
significant, pos^>ly owing to the smaller sampte size there.' In Alameda, too, the first-year impact 
was not statistiraUy signi&ant, but the iiwrea^ in earnings a{^^red oni^ toward the end of the 
first fdlow-up year, as can be seen m Hgure 4.1. The experimental-control differential in earnings 
in Alameda reached $119 by quarter five and was statistically significant at that point, suggestmg 
that earnings gains were still growing at the begiiming of the second year of foUow-up. Some 
grcwth in earning? gains frt»n year one to year two & evklent in the San Diego graph as well 

Months on AFDC during the first year were down slightly in Alameda and Butte, more in 
San D»gp. The experimental-control diffeientials in welfare were still growing at the end of the 
year in Butte and San Diego and possiky in Alameda as well, as can be seen in Figure 4.1. By 
the end of the year, the percent on AFDC was down from 3.1 to 3.4 percentage points in each 
of the three. Total savings in AFDC over the year ranged from $149 per exp^imental sample 
member in Alameda (not statistically significant) to $353 in Butte and $302 in San Diego, where 
they were also statistkrally significant. As a percent of payments to controls, the savings were 2.1 
percent for Alameda, 6.4 percent for Butte, and 5.2 percent for San Diego. 



^Tbe experin^tal ^ap in Rivoside i& actually a combination of two sqnrate eiperimental gmup&. 
These groups w»e created u> test the efiBcacy of deceasing the number r -istianu foi vfhom eadi GAIN 
c^ manage' wk nspaiaiMc, tteel^ increasing the amount of atientiuu ^t raseworkers could give to 
iiKUvkltials. The first expoimental group operated with an avmge of about 97 regfetrants p^ case manager. 
It {noduced earnings ^ns to year oro of $962 per ejqwrimental sample member and w^five savings of 
S645. The secc^ eo^erim^ital group opmted with an average of about 53 r^trants p^ case mamig^. 
It produced first-y^ earnings gains of S929 par eiqyeriraenta] and weifore savings of $816. All esthmites 
were statistically sigoificant Estimates for the two exi^imeatal groups did not differ from ^ch otber by 
much, and the differences between experimental groups w^ not statistically significant These results 
indicate that lowering the regisuant/caseworker ratio had minimal, if any, effect on the GAIN first-year earn- 
ings impacts in Rivmide but may have slightly increased welfare savings. 

'Mergfaig the AFDC-FG and AFDC-U samples for Butte to provide a larger sample for estimation 
yi^ statistically significant estimates for the combined year-one earnings gains and year-one AFDC saving. 
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Earnings nnpacts dki not appear in Los Angeies during the flrst year and showed no evidmce 
of af^iearing later. Th^ were no experiosenta}-cc»itrol differences m the summary empbyment 
or earnings n^istues in Tal^ 4.1, nor were thoe diSiBren^ in the quarterly eamingt shown for 
Los Angeles in Figure 4.1. Moreover, the curves for Los Angeles in Figure 4.1 do not appear to 
be moving apart over time. The program in Los Angeles did, however, obtain reductions in months 
on AFDC and AFDC payments. By quarter five, 3.1 percentage points fewer experimratak than 
ocMitn^ were still on AFDC The savings of $325 per ejcpaimaital for the year amounted to a 
dea«^ of 4.5 pooent tl^ average payment per contrc^ Quarter fiw saving remained 
statistically significant, and tl^ curves for Los Angeles in Figure 4.1 show no dear tendency toward 
a namnving ctf the ocperimeatal-control difierrace over time within the dKervable fi^ow-up. 

The program in Tiilare produced ndther earnings gains nor AFDC saving in the first year. 
Employment and earnings were simflar for experimentab and controb on aD measures, and the 
same was tn» for AFTC receipt and AFDC paymoits. The Tulare graphs in Hgure 4.1 reveal 
no api^unrait movement toward impacts after ti^ first year. It should be recalled that Tulare was 
the most rural of the counties, had the highest proportion employed in agr^lture, and had the 
highest unemployment rate. 

The gain in first-year earning for Rivmide and San I^go is assodated almost eatirely with 
an increase in onployment ratl^ than an incre^ in earnings among em]rfoyed e9q)erimentals. 
That k, more e3q>erimentals worked as a result of the program, but the jobs they held during year 
one paid about as much, on average, as the jobs held by controls. In Alameda, nearly half the 
earnings gains were associated with increased eaminp for employed esqierimentals; in Butte, more 
than two-thirds. Amcmg the nine prior experhnental studies, isuaUy only a small proportion of 
earnings gains was assodated with higher pay rates for experim^ital group members. 

Analogous calculatiom fcM^ AFDC payments indicate that about two-thirds of the first-year 
welfare savings in Alamoia, Los Angeles, River»de, aiKl San Diego came from fewer months on 



^^'Dividing mean earnings for controls by tte mean number of quano^ 4:ifflpIC9nBd (not shown in the 
table) ^ves average earning per quarter employes for controls. Multiplying this figure ty the impact oo 
number of quartos of ^nplo^nnait (not shown in tbe table) telb what the impact on eaonings would have 
been if aaptoyei €3q)erimaitals earned, on avera^ tbe same as emplc^ed oontn^ In Riv^side, this figure 
b 95 peroral of the estimated im}»ct on first-year earnings. In San Diego, it b larger than tbe estinuted 
impact In Alameda, it b 57 pnvent of tte estimated im{»ct; hi Butte, 27 percent These calculatfons 
provide some basb for inferring that greats earnings for eaqierimenab played a larg^ in the earn- 
ings imjMcts of the latter two counties than the former, but tb^ are not oondusive evidence. 
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AFDC The remainder h associated with reduced avnage grant amounts per month of receipt 
for e]q)eriii^tals« pc»si1>ly the eSlKt of samlkns or an ii^iease in employmsit wbSks xm AFDC^^ 
Smilar patterns were found in those of the nine comparbon studtes that c^tained wdfiare 
reductions, ^r Butte, the contribution of reduced nKmtts was much smalls. It is ui^atain 
whether this patt^ will hold up in Butte over time, and the reasons for it are not dear. 

In Uiis repcm, impact estimates for the individual counties are given most fmnninaM^. 
Summary measures that cover all counties in the research are also of some mterest, however. 
Averaged across the six counties, with eadi county given equal weight, first-year eammgs gains 
for AFDC-FGs wne $271 per e}q>enmental sample member and first-year welfare saving? wre 
$281, both statistically significant^^ 



IV. Impacts After the First Fdhiw-UD Year 

A complete assessment of the impacts of GAIN must take into account not onfy the 
immediate aq^erioKntal-control differences but also the pxnvth and {^rsisteiKe of those differences 
over time. The first-year follow-up data examii^ in the preceding section did not clearfy indicate 
wiiether aiui in which counties earning might remain tu^er after year one. Nor did the data 
dearly indicate whetl^ and wi^re AFDC expenditures mi^t remain k>wer. The earlter dbcission 
of control grtnip bdiavior suggested that impacts may eventually start to decline as nK»e and more 
controls find jdbs and leave AFDC That is, there may come a point in time w^en controls "catch 
up" with experimentak 



^^Tbe average monthly jaymrat amount for control is cHHained div^g the avoage total tollar 
asiount 1^ the avmge number of months hi iiiiidi AFDC pa^nents were wceiwd. Multlfrfying this figure 
by the redn^icm in months hidkates y^t the total reducti<Mi in AFDC p^n^is would have been bad av- 
erage monthly p^ment anunrnts been the same for e9q>eriffien^ ai»S controls wbo remained cm welfore. 
In Rivni^de, this mates up 61 perorat of the estimated reduction in AFDC ]»yiTOnts for year oro. The 
other figures are 86 pooent for Alameda, 9 percrat for Bune, 63 percent for hos Angeles, and 75 percent 
for Sas I^go. (Tulare dkl TOt sbow AFDC redMtions, » noted prevtou^.) The remaimto of the impact 
on first-year AFDC ps^oits m^ have come from i»rtia] g^nt reductions imposed by sanctions or from 
part-time empfc^moit Altmiatively, the overall r«Iuctfon in months of receipt may have Mien primarity 
on cases with above-avmge monthfy grant amouns. 

^A ooss-county avnage impact for an outcome variable was calculated as the simple average of an 
county im{»ct estimates for that wiable. The variance of the average was calculated ising the formula for 
the variams of the wei^ted sum of unoorrelat^ random variables. With six counties, this m«uis that the 
variance of the average was V36 times tte sum cf the six esthnated variances of the impacts that composed 
the average. The test statistic was the average divided by the square root of the estimated variaitce of tbe 
average. 
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Seme iiif<xmatk>n about km^-tenn impacts may be (Stained 1^ omnputing imp^ts s^iarat^ 
for sample members randomly assigned early in the research project These 'early cohorte" will 
have more foDow-up data on earnings and AFDC than the late cohorts simply because the data 
collection stopped on the same calendar date for all sample members. Figure 42 presents 
aperimental-amtrd differ^ices in earning and AFIXT payments in each quarter of follow-up, 
separately for the early cohort and full samf^ in each county. 

The date dividing an early cohort from a late cohort within a county is aitNtrazy, selected 
for this analyas without regard to any changes in the program over time. The object in defining 
cohorts in each county was to maximize the loigth foDow-up for the early cc^um without leaving 
veiy few sami^ m^nbers in it. O^ort dates diffef aooss coimtks. Early aiul late cc^Kwts 
diff^ in demt^raphic char^terbtics or in tl^ kbot maricets th^r fa^ after ramlcMn msignment 
Both <^ these differences may have contributed to differences in impacts. Dates and sample »zes 
for cohwts are shown in I^gure A2. B^use samptes are smaller for o^rts than fcx tte 
preceding, full-county anafysb, the prec^n of the cohort impact esthnates is kmer. Early cohor«> 
for Alameda and Butte, in particular, have the smallest samples, and the imi»a estimates in Uiose 
counties should be consid^ed of somewhat lower reliability relath« to the others. 

The graphs in Figure 4 J2 can tell more about impacts after the first year of follow-up in 
three ways. First, in Butte, Los Angeles, and Riverside, one at&iitionai quarter of follow-up is 
availaUe for the fiill samides after the first year and is shown in the graphs; in San Dt^, three 
additicmal quarters are available. Second, by providing longer follow-up data for tl^ early cohort, 
the grapts can show e^ longer-term impact estimates for a portion of the impact sample. Third, 
the movement of impacts over time - i.e., increasing, deo^easing, or remaining the same - can 
serve as a basis for prc^ectmg impacts into the future. 

Impact estimates for early cohorts suggest that the ranking of counties by large* middle-dzed, 
and small imf^ts in the first foDow-up year k ]ikdy to contint^ through tb& second year. The 
large earnings gains and welfare reduOions in Riverside appear to p^sist The experimental- 
control differential in earnings for the early cohort in that county increases through at least quarter 
six and almost certainly continues beyond quarter ten. The differential for AFDC payments 
appears to peak around quarter six, too, but s still strong even at quarter ten. 

Among the counties with middle-sized nnpacts, earnings impacts for the early cohorts in Butte 
and San Diego appear to be larger in year two than in year one. Tliis may be true for Alameda 
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FIGURE 4.2 



IMPACTS ON EARNff^ AND AFDC PAYMENTS FOR THE FUU. SAMPLE 
AND EAm.Y COHORT OF AFDC-^ REGISTRANTS 
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RGURE 4.2 (continued) 

SOURCE m( NOm: 8MTiM«4.1. Hm Mrty oohMte bi Ms fisui* oomln of 
InMduatB who wan nndoffriy wriu'ii** foUowr 

July 1S8»OwOTtMr 1^ 
MwBh 1888 
^ iSSS^^Mnbir 1888 
Aueutt IMMyhrah 1^ 
AuBWt 18S84M»«h 1888 
imMry 1W8-Siptaniter 1888 



Butte 

ffltin^ffil. 
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as well, but the quarter-by-quarter pattern tbeie is not dear. For the early San Diego cohort, the 
impacts in year two were ^ large as in the full sample in Riverside. The San Diego fiill-sample 
impact was, however, con»deraWy reduced by small impacts on the late cohort It is unclear 
whether this cohort di£ference is substantive or merely the result of chance variation. As in 
Rivei^le, the oqierimental-control diffwences in AFDC payments in San Diego appear to level 
o£f in year two. Dhninution of impacts may be occurring in Butte and Alameda, but the patterns 
suown by the data for those counties are less clear. 

Where impacts dkl not appear in year one, there is no evidence of th^ begmning later. 
In Los Angeles, wdCaie savings were present in the additional quartets for the early cohort, but 
th^ was still no impaa on earnings. No evidence of either earnings impacts iK>r AFDC impacts 
is revealed by the early cohort in Tulare. 

V. First^Yflir Impacts fw SnfagfOtiPS 

Different types of GAIN ief>trants may be expected to benefit to a greater or tesser extent 
from the various services they are offwed by GAIN, thus affecting the potaitial magnitude of the 
program's impacts. This secticm begins with an examination of GAIN impacts on subgroups 
determined to need or not need basic education; then hnpacts for subgroups with different AFDC 
histories are discussed. It should be noted that subgroups are defined using information collected 
for each sample m^ber before the individual was randomly assigned. It was thus possible to create 
subgroups for both experimentals and controls in the same fashion. For this reason, the impacts 
computed for these sub^ups are unbiased experimental etimates. 

The number of experimentals and controls in each subgroup will be tess than the number in 
the fuO-county sample. As with the cohort analysis, ths reduction iu sample size makes the impact 
estimates for subgroups less reliable than impact estimates for the full sample. At times, nnpact 
amounts that were stattsttcally significant for the full sample will not be statistically significant for 
a subgroup. In some cases, reliability for a small subgroup may be too low to yield credible impact 
estimates; this will be pointed out when it occurs. 

A. Assessed Need tor Bask Educatloa 

CAIN registrants vary substantially in their educatbnal attainment and work skills. The GAIN 
program model explicitly recognizes that different kinds of services might oe appropriate for 
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individuak depmdmg cm these differences. One of the nu»t innovati^ features of CAIN to 
allocate sidjstantial rescniFces to providing basic educatjcm to re^trrats who were jud^ to need 
it It is therefore important to determine whether the subgroiqa of GAIN registrants who w»e 
deemed to need basic education experienced impacts on employment and welfare receipt 

As noted earlier, examination of the impacts of education in this report is hampered by the 
brevity of follow-up. The first-year impacts of GAIN may stem largely from job search assbtance 
and other actwities that can be started and completed quickfy. The effects of education may take 
conaderabiy longer to appear. As stated m Chapter 2, many GAIN registrants were still engaged 
m edwatioF 11 months after random assignment For these individuals, the initial effect of GAIN 
on earnings may even have be^ negative, mtcc they were participating for a long time ratl^ than 
working, and such negative effects would pull down the overall impacts for subgroups contaniing 
a significant proportion of education participants. The year or so of foUow-tq> data now available 
b tter^ore too short to support judgments about GAIN impacts for ^oups determined to need 
bask; educatioiL 

However, first-year impact estimates for sut^roui» in the j<^search-first track (Le., subgroups 
judged not to need bask; education) sboukl, on the basis of put studies, provide a vaUd initial 
assessment about whether thb part of GAIN is working. Impicts on subgroups with high initial 
partidpatkm rates m jcA search oc other short-term activities may increase with additbnal follow- 
up, but they should not be zero or negative in the first year if those activities are at all effecth«. 
Furthomore, the small amount of empirical evklenc% avaHable indicates that these initial impacts 
are not offset by ^ignments to k>nger-t^rm activities that okut within the same servi^ track. 
For example, in San P^go SWIM, whu;h was a job-search-first mottel, assignments to educatton 
and training afta )db search (plus self-initiated education and training in lieu of jd> search) did 
not prevent the d«noiistratk)n firom attaimng some of the highest first-^ar earnings gains among 
the nine comparison studies. 

Table 42 presents the impacts of GAIN for AFDC-FGs by county, separately for portbns 
of the samples determined by GAIN not to need basic education and for those detemiined to 
need bask; educatkm. GAIN registrants were determined to need basic education if th^ (1) did 
not have a high school diploma or GED certificate or (2) scored low on either the reading or 
mathematics portion of the CASAS test or were not proficient in English. 
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TABLE 4.2 



FIRST-YEAR IMPACTS OH EATOUNOS AND AFDC PAYMENTS 
FOR AFDC-FO BASIC SHICATION AND WBJ'ARE STATUS Sl»QROUPS 



Cwf^ and l^ibyoup 



PSfCWtS^ 



Avarao Total Eambigi, 
Quarters 



Bqwimentato Contrtia 



Avwaga Tot^ AFDC Paimwnst 
is Comroto Oiftermca' 



feyerimenlaS 



D8termbi9d to need t>i»to education 



o 
I 



No 
Yes 


34.6 
65.4 


2.084 
1.064 


1.081 


688 * 
-17 


6.512 
7.145 


6.519 
7.342 


-7 
-197 


209 


208 
395 


WeHirastirti^ 
^ — — — — » 
^^tteant (a) 

^nvt-term rec^^twn (a) 

LonQ-tsrm rac^))^ 


n/a 
n/a 
100.0 


n/a 
n/a 
1.413 


n/a 
n/a 
1,194 


n/a 
n/a 
218 


n/a 
n/a 
6.917 


n/a 
n/a 
7.066 


n/a 
n/a 
-149 


n/a 
n/a 
602 


n/a 
n/^ 
6(0 


Buna 

Deiarmined to need b^to adi^tm 
No 
Yes 


51.2 
48.8 


2.307 
1.682 


2,168 
1.180 


139 
503 * 


5.216 
5.039 


4.816 
6.243 


400 
-1.204 


502 
484 


127 
116 


W^fare^atus 
Appltcant 

^>«t-tefm recipient 
Long-term recipient 


60.1 
11.6 
28.3 


2,415 
1«996 
1,113 


2.291 
1,357 
636 


125 
638 
477 • 


4,577 
5.351 
6.227 


4.863 
5.866 
6.615 


-286 
-515 
-388 


596 
106 
284 


143 
36 
64 


LosAi^es 




















I^ermined to need baste education 
No 
Yes 


19.4 
80.6 


2,459 
1.030 


2,276 
1.067 


183 
-38 


6,152 
6,990 


6.819 
7,244 


-687 ••• 
-254 


581 
2,414 


272 
1.129 


Welfare status 
Applicant (a) 
Short-twm reorient (a) 
Long-term recipient 


r^a 
n/a 
100.0 


n/a 
n/a 
1,303 


n/a 
n/a 
1.311 


n/a 
n/a 
-8 


n/a 
rVa 
6,830 


n/a 
n/a 
7,156 


n/a 
n/a 
-325 


n/a 
n/a 
2.995 


n/a 
n/a 
1,401 
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TABLE 4.2 (continued) 



o 
I 



'a nd Subgroup 

Determined to need basic education 
No 
Yes 

WsHafB status 
^jpHcant 

Shoft'term reclpJent 
Lono-terw rec^ent 



PwcefH^e 
of 8«npte 



Avs^je Total Earnings. 
ExpertmentaS 



39.8 
60.2 



30.e 
29.7 
39.6 



I^Bfl PIbqo 



O^^hrad to need ba^ education 

No 4a9 

Yes 56.1 

W^farestatis 

^Jpitoant 28.0 

Short-twm recipient 30.8 

lonQ-term recipient 41.2 



Tulare 

Determined to need basic education 

No 34.9 

Yes 65.1 

W^fare status 

Af^lcant 13.8 

SiKM-term recipient 28.2 

Lonp'term rec4}lefn 58.0 



SOURCE: See Table 4.1. 



3,306 
1,916 



2,6% 
2,577 
2.097 



1.986 
1.173 



2,(^ 
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Before looking at the actual impact estimates, it is useful to consider differences in the 
behavi(Mr of omtn^ acros subgroups. Overall, different in earnings and AFDC pqm^ts were 
not as large ^ mi^t be expected. Both subgroups «diibited kyw levels future earnings and hi^ 
rates of future welfare receipt Nevertl^ess, scnne differences in earnings would be esqiected, and 
they are evidoit in the data. Controls not in need of education earned more, on average, in year 
one than those deoned in need. The differL. ce, however, was only around a thou»nd tkdlars in 
Butte, Los Alleles, Riverside, and San Diego; less in Alameda and more in Tulare.^ The not- 
in-need subgroups also averaged less in AFDC payments over year one. In Riverside and San 
Dtego, those diffnexsces were not much smaller than the earnings differences, and in Alameda and 
Butte, the dollar welfare differences e ag ee d c d the dollar earnings diffidences across control 
subgroups. AFTC paym«its per control sample m«nber among the not-in-need subgroups were, 
however, never less than about 80 percent of those for controb judged to be in need.^^ Tlius, 
although ttere mny be education aiK) skilb differences iKttw^n subgroups, t^e are reflected onfy 
in mod^te, not large, differences in earnings and AFDC recopt in the ccmtrol samples. 

Tlh. t these i^eteaces are not somewhat larger pn^bly sten^ in part finm the design of 
the research. In GAIN, random ^ignment was c(mducted at orientaticm to the GAIN program. 
Thus, mai^ applirants who were not approved for AFDC had exited the system before getting to 
the point where th^ could 1^ randcnnty ^^ed to one of tl^ stwiy groups and begin the 
program. Ccn^^uCTtfy, nuxt of the "applicants" in ths sttMfy h^ actual^ had their welfare ^mts 
approved 1^ the time they were rand<nnly assigned and h^ become redpients. In scmie other 
eiqjeriments, in contrast, random assignment was (^ndiKted wt^^n individuals were first r^erred to 



^^tios of earnings e^oss sut^ups are mi^^ing «4ien amage earnings are low. Fot esomple, 
one cottld not oradutte that a group earning $2,000 h) a year w» *hair as dismSvantaged as a group earn- 
ing 51,000 fa a year. In both of ttese taypotbetkal groups, the gr&A majc^i^ would teve bad little or m> 
employmrat; the ratio of "pnomt jobless' would not be v^ diffident between ttem Looked at from 
another pmpective, average earning in both snbgronps are dearly quite tax bdow a poverty Une level of 
earnings. Thus, it is not relevant to the point under dbcussion in the text that in several counties the not- 
in-i^ed subgroups ean^ twice ^ mudi or noore than those in Med of bask edmation. 

^^tics of dc^Iar AFDC p^ments are relevant to the discn^ion evm though ratios of earnings are 
not In samples where some subgroups have a high proportion of members who continue to receive AFDC 
for a long time, the rdatlve ^fSexeaces may well indkate impor^t differences in tte protobiUty of 
extemted future welfiire reodpt Fbr example, one might tegitimately say that a group in which SO percent 
nomsally ronain on AFDC ^er a year is only two-thinte m dependent' as a ^up in which 75 percent 
remain on. 

^No direct comparison with other experimental sttulies is pos^ble for the differences betw^ GAIN 
edMational need subgroups. For differences across welfare history subgrou|», see note ^ in this diapter. 
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the welfare-to-work prpgtam at the AFDC office. Applicants in those studies th^ore usually 
began the program without having had their grants approved. Thus, the GAIN welfiare histoiy 
subgroups were slightly more homogeneous in their probability of staying on AFDC than in some 
other studies, whidi means that demographic characteristics of sample members have somewhat less 
power to predict future welfare receipt than they have had in some other stud^ 

Notwithstanding the h^^ of even larger differences in earnings and AFDC paymoits among 
controls, some caut»n should be esierdsed in comparing impacts across educatk)nal need subgroups. 
One should not expect that the services given to cme subgroup would produce the same impacts 
when given to a different siri>group. It b possible that educati(Mi mi^t produce »nall or even 
negative impacts for those deemed not to need it; and those who need education might not 
respcmd to other servii^ alone. 

Across counties, behavioral differences for AFDOFG controls within each subgroup were not 
large, espedaOy regardmg AFDC payments. Across Butte, Riverside, San Diego, and Tulare, the 
range of average first-year AFDC payments for those not in need of basic education was only f^7u6 
(from $4316 in Butte to $5,522 in Tulare). The range was $784 for those in need of basic 
education (bom $5319 m Riverside to $6,603 in Tulare). As noted earlier, Alameda and Los 
Angeles were similar to each other in avera^ AFDC payments and had somewhat greater average 
AFDC payments than the other four counties. 

The mtc of subgroups differs sub^antially across county howevn. Less than half the 
AFDC-FG sanq)le in Butte were judg«l to be m TOed of basic education. Tl» ty^kal figure was 
close to two-thirds. In Los Angeles, it was over 80 p^cent The general preponderance of the 
in-need subgroup, combined with their somewhat higher average AFDC payments, means that this 
subgroup accounts for the bulk of all AFDC expenditures that would have been incurred for the 
GAIN research samples in the absence of GAIN. 

Subgroup sample sizes for Table 4.2 are at times smaU and yield less precise numerical values 
for impact estimates in some counties. The least reliable estimates are those for both subgroups 
in Butte and for the not-in-need subgroup in Alameda. 

^^The relative size of impaa samples depoids in a complex way on the number of aq>erimentals and 
controls. In dassi^g subgroups 1^ sample size, an 'equivalent control group si» for baUmo^ (teslgns* 
was calculated, which lies betweni the sizes of the experimental and control groups but is generally less than 
the average of the sizes of both. Then the standard errors for the summaiy earnings gains and wdfore re- 
ductions were examined to determine which equhralent control group ^zes yi^ed quite imprecise esti- 
mates. As a result of this examination, subsamples with an equivalent control group size of 100 or less were 
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If we accept aoify st&tktkaXfy signifimit estimates ^ evktoioe of impact, Tabte 42 shows that 
sam{^ n^mb^ judged to be iK>t in need of basic education (Stained first-year earning inoe^s 
in three counties ami first-year welfare reductions in three ocmnties. Sample n^mb^ ji«lged to 
be in need banc educati(»i c^Hained first-year earning impacts in two counties, tbey c^tained 
first-year wdfare redi^ttom in four counties pim additional saving in Alameda tiiat woe not 
statistically ^gnificant for the first foUow-up year. In three of tl» counties with earnings gains, the 
std^nwp that was not in need of education obtained the larger fiist-year earnings impacts. This 
WW true for Alameda, Riversiite, and &n IH^; in Butte, the fir^-year earnings gains were largn 
among those in need of basic education. There was no dear tendency for first-year welfare savings 
to be largn for one group the other. 

In Riv»»de, imfM^ wrae immi for both edurational need sub^oups. Earnings gains may 
have beoi larger for those classed as not in need of b^ education, but it is too soon to make 
a final jiKlgn^t Welfare reductknK appear quite similar across subgroups in Ri^rside. In San 
Diego, first-year impacts on earnings and AFDC were evidoit for those not in need of basic 
education. For those in need of l^c education, the estimate reveal impacts only on AFDC 
payments, but these, again, vkss of similar mapiitude to saving fcv tl^ not-in-need subgroiqi. 
Butte impiK^ts wne produced mainly for the subgroup in need of basic ediKation. The estimated 
reducticm in AFDC payn^ts for that subgroup w» particularly large, more than twice the earnings 
gain over the same period. It should be rononbered that tl^se estimates for Butte ate based on 
one of the smaller sidxsamples, and the exact numeric values should, for this reason, be allowed a 
WHter margin for ernv.^^ 



designated "unreliable*; from 101 up to 250, the subsamples were singled out for mention as being of 
reduced reliability relative to the other estimates. 

^^Tbe difitonioes between svt^up earnings ^dns in Alan^da, Riverskle, and San Dl^ are statbti- 
caUy significant at the 10 percent tevel or greats; tte diSerenoe in Butte is not statistically significant 
Tlie diffiBrenoe hi l\i]are is also statisUcaOy significant, but it is not clear what interpretation to give to this 
result, since tte earnings imi^ for the not-in-n^ subgroup B negat^e. With regud to fim-year wel- 
&re savings, the differences hi Butte and Los Angdes are both statistically significant, but these differences 
are of opposite sign. 

'^A good idea of the precision of hnpact estimates may be obtained directly fiom their esUnuited 
standard errors. The esthnated standard error for welfiue savings for AFDC-FCs in i^ed of l^ic educa- 
tion in Butte SO pment ^eato* than that for the fen sample in tl»t county. The esthnated standaid 
enor for earnings g^ is 13 peromt grrater. Compared to the hi-need subgroup in, si^, San Diego, which 
t»d many more sampte memters, the hi-need sub^up hi Butte produced standard errors about three times 
as high for AFDC payments imjmcts and twice as hi^ for eanUng» gains. 
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In tl» oth« GCMintiK - Alameda, Los Angeies, and Tulare - the subgroup detennined to 
need t^ucation shown! no evidence earning impwts in year one, althou^^ earnings 
hnjmcts ffli^t appear later cm. In Alameda, earnings gaim accrued to the not^n-need subgroup, 
but, again, the exact numeric value k based on a relative^ small sam|^ and stould be allowed a 
wider margin for error. The modest welfare savings for the in-need subgroup wme not statistically 
sigm&ant and were without corresponding earnings gaimL In Los Angeles, sut^roup diffoences 
do not account for the absence of an overaD earnings impact: AFIX reductions without statfiticaDy 
agnificant earnings gaii» are preset in both subgrcnips. In Tulare, differences between educational 
need subgroups do not account for the absence of first-year program impacts. 

B. Past Welfare Recdirt 

One of ti^ most impOTtant ways in which GAIN registrants differ is in their prior reoeiiH of 
AFDC, and evidence from past research indicate that such differ^ices are strongly related to 
fixture AFDC receipt: individuals with a number of years of previous AFDC receipt are more 
Wseity to «Mitinue on AFDC for several more years than are individuals who have just started 
receiving AFIXl The former group > long-term recipients - may have a greats pot&ttial for 
wdfare savings simpfy becau^ they are Ukefy to remain on kmger in the alienee of spedal 
servra. However, long-term redpients often ha^ severe skilk deficit and other bmkrs to 
emfdoyn^t that GAIN might not be aUe to owrcon^ Tbek greater potential for welfare savings 
may therefore not be realized in practtee. For this re^n, it b considerate interest to calculate 
actual imports for subgroufs with short and long welfare Imtories. Impacts for bng-term redpients 
are also of interest becai»e that subgroup & spedficaUy targeted for prtority attention by GAIN 
and JOBS. 

There is os^ other reascm for a subgroup analysis by length of welfare history. The counties 
in this report differ greatly in the manner in which they targeted GAIN services. Alameda and Los 
Angles worked exdusively with bng-term AFDC redpiente; the other counties worked with a mix 
of short- and k>ng-termers. Ihese cro^-OMinty difference in oimpcsition of the target groups may 
have OTntributed to differences in impacts, and separate impact estimates for long-term n^pients 
may reveal sinularities aocss counties that were not apparent earlier. 

Three sul^rou{» v^tQ <tefined for this analysis. The first subgroup coisists of sample 
members who were ap{^ring for AFDC at the time they were referred to GAIN. Thh group wiU 
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be caOed "api^icants," even thou^ most of its membeis became AFI>C xedpients during the 
foUow-up period. Hie applicant group contains some individuals who had never been on AFDC 
before and some who were returning to AFDC after a spell off the roQs. On average, however, 
thb group has the dwrtest AFDC histories. The second group consists of sampte manbecs ^iho 
were recehing AFTC at the time of random assignment but had a total AFDC histoiy of two years 
or less. This group will be called "short-term recipients." The third group suck also receiving 
AFDC at the time of random assignment but had more than two years of prbr AFDC receipt. 
Hiis third gnnip will be referred to as "long-term redfaents." 

Table 42 presents results for wel&re histoiy subgroups for each county. For Alameda and 
Los Angeles, because they wortced only with long-term recipients, the table shows lesuhs only for 
that subgroup, and these estimates are identical to those shown in Table 4.1 for the fiill samples 
in those two counties. In the oth^ OHintks, flitting the samples into three parts reduces the 
number of oqierimentab and control a^^ulable for each sut^roup impact estimate. Tlie sam]^ 
is particulariy small and yields unreliabte estimates for the middle subgroup in Butte. Also of 
below-average reliabiUty are estimates for the top and bottom groups m Butte and the top ffoap 
in Tiilare.^' 

As before, we first examine the outcomes for control, looking for differences across subpoups 
within counties and differences amiss coimties for eadi subgroup, Earmn^ and AFDC {Niymoits 
for contn^ do differ aooss AFDC sul^roups. Differei^es in earnings are sU^tly larger and 
diffoences in AFDC payments are moderately larger than for the "in need* and 'not in need" of 
education subgroups, but are not quite as pronounced as prior research might have suggested.^ 

As part and parcel of Uie location of random assignment and the exclusion of applicants who 
were not approved for AFDC, there are relatively few applicants in the GAIN samples compared 
to some earlier studies. Butte had the most appUcants, 60 percent Riverside and San Diego had 



^Hee note 16 in th& chapter. 

^'*Son» direct oompar&ons with other of the nine broad-coverage experiments are possible. I^r 
exami^ in the Baltimore C^tioss pn^m, whicfa worked witb the fidl spectrum of AFDC applicants aad 
short- and tong-terro r^pients, the average annualized earnings for applicant controls were more than 
$1300 greats tl»n for control redpirats with more than two years on tl^ rolls (in evBluation-)«ar ifaillais) 
over a period covering appnsdmately years two and three of foDow^up. At the same time, AFDC pay- 
ments for the applicanis hi BaltinKire were only 57 percent of ihfxe for recipients. In itx Arkansfs and 
Vh;^nia samples, the same AFDC p^fments ratios were dose to 40 percent These souths states do 
not afford ready comparisons for earnings owing to regional wage rate differences. See Friedlander, 19S8, 
p. 58 and i^. 64-65, for the estimates bdiind these subgroup ooffl{»rfeoi». 
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much lower percental 1\ilare bad very few, and Alameda and Los Angeles bad none. Across 
counties, tboe were large difi^otmces in the share of long-t^m recq>ients, ranging from a tittle over 
one-quarter in Butte, to about 40 percent in Riverside and San Diego, nearly 60 percent in Tulare, 
and the entire samples in Alam^ and Los Angeles. 

Wel&re histoiy subgroups defined by these objective characteristics do not necessarily behave 
the same ktoss counties^ Of partkular int^est in this omnection are Alameda and Los Angeles, 
whkh focused exchistvely on long-term rectptents. Los Angeles only regist^ed AFDC redpients 
who had been on welfare contmwmly for at least three years. Alameda also limited its GAIN 
caseloads to longa-tenn wdSare redptCTts, and called into the pro-am first those redp^nts wHbo 
had been on AFDC the longest Control group mean eaniings and AFDC payments are quite 
similar for the samples in Alameda and Los Angeles. At the same time, controls in these two 
counties received more AFDC pa^soits, on average, than long-term redpient control in the olhet 
four counties. Their average earning were sometimes higher and s(»netimes low». Comequently, 
the target groups for Alameda and Los Angeles may have been somewhat more attached to AFDC 
than dsen^Mie, but it is not dear that th^ v^re less mnpk^ble. 

The impact estfanates in Table 42 indicate that groups with a long histoiy of welfare receipt 
can, in fact, expetkm impacts from GAIN. In Rivmtde, the large earnings gains and wdfare 
reductions were obtained for all three welfare histoiy sidigroups, and these impacts may even have 
bera slightly laiger for the two redpirat groups than for applicants. In San Diego, no pronounced 
subgroup difEermces in eaminp impacts or AFDC impacts are ev^ent In Butte, the earnings 
gains appear concentrated in the two r^pient sub^roufs. In TularCr ''^e applicant subgroup is 
small; the two redpient subgroups display the general absence of positiv, ^'^upacts in that county.^^ 

The first-year results fos long-term redfMents m Butte, River»de, and San Diego may 
eventually be useful in ft««tgfag program results in Alameda and Los Angdes, but the condusions 
from such an assessment are not yet dear. On the one hand, the quite posith^ results for Butte 
and Riverside for long-term redpbnts suggest that the small earnings impacts for AFDC-FGs in 
Los Angeles and the larger but still modest eaminp impacts in Alameite do not stem from those 
counties' decisions to focus on tong-term redpients. On the other hand, it has already been shown 
that the samples in Los Angeles and Alameda were more attached to AFDC than even the 



^None of the differ«ioes in earnings impacts or wdfare iinpaos across welfore history subgroups is 
sat&tically significant within any of the counties. 
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subsami^ we have ^bsGs^J as Ioag-t»m redpi^ts in tlx; other a>iinttes, so direct compartsoos 
with other coimties on this bms may not be pertinent In ulditi(Mi« earnings gaim for long-t«m 
recqnents in San I^go were rather modest, as they were in Aiameda. It may be that long4«m 
redpent subgnwps in highly urbanized arei» sudi as Alameda, Los Angles, and San Di^ 
constitute a more entrerched and diallenging target than long-term subg^iups in leK utbanized 
areas such as Butte and Riverside. 
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CHATTER S 

FIRST.YEAR IMPACT S FOR REGISTRANTS WHO WEES HEAPS OF 
TWO.PARENT HOUSEHOU)S f AFPOUs) 

Paralleling Chapter 4*s analysis regarding single-parent (AFDC-FG) registrants, thb chapter 
presents the first-year unpacts of GAIN on the employment, earnings, welfare receipt, and weUare 
payments of heads of two-parrat households (AFDC-Us). The purpose is to see not only whether 
GAIN had impacts for the AFDC-U cases but also how the counties ranked in the magnitude of 
their impacts. If the rankings are amOar to those found for the AFDC-FGs, it would tend to 
confirm that impwt differences are associated with real county differences in prc^m ap{m>ach 
or environment 

AnafysB issues discu^d in the previoiK chapter are not related here. Also, since the 
AFTC-U sample in Alameda too small to produce fjnpacte of much reliability, estunates of 
impacts for Alameda are shown only for the full AFDC-U sample and not for cohorts or 
educational ne^ sub^ups.^ Evea tte full AFDC-U samj^ for Alameda shoukl not be weighted 
at all tM»vily in any assessmrat <^ the overall impacts of GAIN for AFDC-Us. 

For AFDC-U registrants, GAIN inoeased eaminp in the first fdlow-up year in four of the 
five (excluding Alameda) research counties - Butte, Los Angeles, River^de, and San Diego - 
although the San Diego impacts were not statistically significant Riverskle again had the largest 
first-year impact on annual earnings, an ino^^ of $765 per experimoital group sample member. 
Butte also produced a relatively large eaminp impact for AFDC-Us - $613 per experimental. 
Impacts in Los Ang^ ($253) and San Diego ($241) were smaller. Relative to control group 
mean earnings during the first ^ar, the (foliar impacts in these four counties represented increases 
of 8 p^CCTt to 26 perc^t 

Reductions m AFDC paymmts were also found in those four counties, although they were 
not statistically significant in Butte. In Los Angeles, Riverside, and San Diego, welfare savings 
wre larger than earnings gaiiB, Riverside's welfare impacts were the largest: a saving of $975 per 



^Adjusted control group means for Alameda are, however, shown for the educational need subgroups 
in the subgroup table, ^oe these can be ireful in drawing conclusions about the relative disadvantege of 
terget groups across counties. impaa estimates for wel&re histoiy are shown, since long-term recip- 
ients are identical to the foil sample in Alameda, as they are for AFDC-FCs. 
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experimental for year one, or 17 percent of the average payments to controts. Los Angeles and 
San Diego were in the middle range at $416 (4 percent) and $510 (7 percent), respectively. Tulare 
prcxlticed neith^ eammgs impacts nor AFDC impacts. Alameda did not show evic'-mce of impacts 
on earnings or AFDC payments either, but the sample size was too small to permit confidence in 
these results. 

Avm^g acn»s five counties (cnnitting Alan^da), and giving each county equal wdght, j^lds 
first-year earnings gains for AFDC-Us of $375 per experimental group sample member and first- 
year wel&re savings of $^, both statistically significant Across counties, earnings gaim and wel- 
fare savings for AFDC-Us were highly correlated with those for AFDC-FOs. In addition, within 
the AFDC-FG category and within the AFDC-U categoxy, Uie doUar magnitude of earnings gains 
was corrected across counties with the dc^ ma^tude of welfare savings. 

The future course of impacts for AFDC-U registrants s diffKnilt to predict, even with the 
assistance of extra quartets of firflow-up for the early cohorts. Riverside's earnings impacts in 
particular showed evidence of pronounced decline, begmning in year one, although some portion 
of the experimental-control difierential in eaminp may persist AFDT reductions m Rh«istde may 
last longer than earnings gains. Butte's earning impacts may continue to grow after year one, but 
there is no evidence m the eariy oc^ort of large welfare reductions commemurate with th<Me earn- 
ings gains appearing after year one. Los Angeles and San Diego ^ow greater peiststence for the 
impact in AFDC payments than for the impact in earnings. Thus, for Los Angeles, Riverside, and 
San Diego, AFDC savings may continue to en%ed earnings gains, and the long-nm difference may 
be larger than that observed in the first year. 

For subgroups, both eammgs gains and welfare savings were generally larger for the group 
assessed as not in need of basic education, a patters that, at least for earnings gains, was similar 
to the one found for AFDC-FG registrants. Impact estimates for subgroups defined recent wel- 
fare histoiy indicate that kng-term recipients could and did experience impacts &om GAIN, 
although thdr first-year eaminp gains were often not large. 

I- A Cwitexl IPT Undfa-standina GAIN*s First-Year AFDCU Imniicte 

In this report the FG and U usistan^ categories are treated sq^arately because they are 
subject to different program rules and labor market and welfare constraints. Rules dining 
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mandatoriness for GAIN during the period covered 

with a child undw age six. For this reason, neariy two-thirds of the AFDC-FG caseload was not 
subject to the GAIN participation requirement No such exemption existed for AFDC-U case 
beads. The AFDC-U samples for this report represent virtually the whole of the aWe-bodted 
AFDC-U caseload. Impacts reported in this chapter may therefore be more readily translated into 
impacts on the M AFDC-U caseload. 

The limited number of expaimental studies pwftwmcd for tte AFDC-U assistance cate^ 
makes it difBcult to establish a rdevant context tot understanding the first-year impacts of GAIN 
onAFDC-Us. Of the nine broadH»verage studies discussed in C3iapter 4, only two ofifeied reliab 
results tor AFDC-Us: the San Die^ EPP/EWEP evaluation and d« San Die^ SWIM demon- 
stration.^ TTie impact estimates from these experim«its wiO be discussed below, but it is worth 
coiKtdering first some reasons why impacts for AFDC-Us might differ from impacts for AFDC- 
FGs. 

Certain difiFerences between AFDC-FG aiw! AFDC-U regfetrants may lead to differences in 
impacts on eaminp. Case heads in AFDC-U cases are almost always male and, on average, have 
greater wrk faq)erience than AFDC-FG case heads (see Table 12}. In addition, because there 
is a second parent present, the need to care for diildren does not generally interfere with AFDC- 
U emptoyment, as it can for AFDC-FGs. Yet desjMte the fewer barriers to employment faced by 
AFDC-Us - or quite possibty because of it - only one of the two experimental evaluations of 
bioad-covcrage welfarc-to-work programs that have looked at AFDC-U samples found earnings 
impacts for them lasting beyond the first year. 

Other differences between AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us may tend to produce differences in wel- 
fare impacts. AFDC-U cases generally receive larger monthly AFDC payments than AFDC-FG 
cases because two parents rather than one are figured into the grant amount AFDCUs are, 
however, subject to tighter AFI>C di^*bility requirements and more stringent penalties for 
noncooperation with GAIN. According to regulations in effect during the research period, 
eligibility for AFDC-U terminated when the case head worked more than 100 hours in a month. 



2Tlie Baltimore Options program worked with AFDC-Us, but the AFDC-U sample there was only 
tarie enoud) to give estimates of employment and welfare receipt rates. It was not large enough to provide 
relLble estimates of the d^ertnces in rates between experimentals and controls, which consUtute esiunates 
of program impacts. 
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leganliess of the amount of eamings,^ In GAIN, prior to JOBS, a sanctkm dosed the AFDC-U 
case and tenninated payments completely rather than moely lediidng the mcmthly grant 
temporarily as it did for AFDC-FG registrants. Under JOK, sancUoa p^iahies for AFDC-U 
registrants are the same as for AFDC-FG r^istrants. RedtMstioiis in AFDC paymoits we found 
for AFDC-Us in both prior experiments, which op»ated under the tighter, pie-JOBS rules. 

The evahiation of job seaitOi and work experience in Sao Diego in the fflid-198as produced 
first^war earnings gams of about saw per experimental Fiist-year welfare saving were $45a The 
experimental-control diffimitial for both earnings gains and, to a lesser ertent, wd&xe savings 
showed substantial decrease by the middle of year two. however. It should be noted that, as 
expected, the ratio of welfare savings to earnings gains in ths study was higher for AFDC-Us than 
for AFDC-FGs.* 

More recently, the Sao IH^ SWIM demonstration yfelded Oist-year earnings gams and wel- 
fare savings of $500 and $40a respectively. These effects appear to have peisisted through year 
two at least As indicated in Chapter 4, the San Vkga SWIM program model was somewhat 
amilar to the GAIN job-seardj-first track. Agam, the ratio of wdfarc savings to earnings gams was 
hi^ for AFDC-Us than for AFDC-FGs, ahhough this did not become appanmt before year two 
of the foUow-up period. 

For AFDC-Us» there are no prior sxperimental studies of broad-coverage programs incor- 
porating educatfoo and training as possible initial assigned activities. Thus, past experimental 
experience does not provide much guidance on what to expect from the education track m GAIN. 

^ Wfst-Ycar Impacts iar the Pu M Coniitv Samp tos 

Figure 5.1 presents average quarteriy earnings and average quarterly AFDC payments for ex- 
perim«ital and control samples m the six counties.^ Control group avwages arc shown by a s<rfid 
Hne; experimental group averages arc shown by a dotted Une. These quart«iy estimates and other 
impact estimates for the AFDC-U GAIN county samples are shown in detafl in Appendix Tables 
D1.D.6. 



^lUverside, the lOQ-hoor nile was suspended begiru i^ig January 1, 1991. 

This San Dfc^ experiment had a second cjqKsrimaital groop, whf'i lec^ For 
this group, first-year earnings raias aod wdfait- saving were both $35a 

As in Chapter 4, the fuU sample in some counties Has more than five quarters of foUow-up. 
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FIGURE 



QUARTERLY EARNINGS AND AFDC PAYMENTS 
FOR THE FUa SAMPL£ OF AFDC-U REGISTRANTS 
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FIGURE 5.1 (continued) 
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A. The BdMvtor irf Omtrds 

The AFDC-U pn^ram is (^ten ttKsught of as a program mainly diort-tenn asistanoe. 
Big^ty for AFDC-U requires that the primary earner in a family must have had some recent 
labor force attachment In comparison to AFDC-FO controls, AFDC-U omtrols usually did find 
jobs more readily during the fbllow-up period, but the differences are not as large as m^t be 
oqiected. Control group employment rates for AFDC-U samples at the end of year one (le^ in 
qi»rter five) were as fcdlows: 



Alameda 


152 


Butte 


25^ 


Los Angeles 


23J 


Riverside 


31.0 


San Diego 


34.6 


Tulare 


34J 



percent employed 



There is greater cfc»s-county variaticm in these empk^eot rates thmi th^ is for AFDC-FGs. 
For Alameda, Butte, and Los Angeles, these rates are kwa than those found in prior research; 
for Rhrersicte, San Diego, and Tulare, the rates appear to be about the same as those found in 
prior research.^ As with AFDC-FG controls, the lower rates in Alameda and Los Angeles reflect 
the policy of those two counties to work with long-term recipients; tl^ probabfy owe little to labor 
marlEet condttiom in those counties. 

Rates of welfare receipt among AFDCU controls ^k>w the typical pattern of departure from 
AFDC, but a substantial numt^r remain^ on puUic assistance at the end of tt^ first follow-up 
year. By quarter five, AFDC receipt rates were as foltows: 



Alameda 933 p^cent received AFDC 

Butte 67.0 

LosAn^ 922 ' - • 

Riverside 57.1 " " " 

San Die^ 74.6 

Tula.« 74.5 " * " 



^The most relevant comparisons are with AFDCUs in the Sas Di^ SWIM demonstration sample, 
Where the emfrfc^ rate for controls at quarter five was 33.7 percent A much smaller sampte of AFDC- 
Us in the Baltimore Options program evaluatkm — a sample not large enou^ tc provide im)»ct estimates 
- was tracked through quarter five, at which point their emptoyment rate was 52.8 percent Prior to 
SWIM, the evaluation of job search and work experience in San Diego (EPP/EWEP) produced a control 
group emptoyment rate of SIl percent in quarter five, but that program worked oidy with applkants, 
invalidating any comi»rison with the full AFDC-U samj^ in GAIN. 
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As ¥dth empbyiront, there is coosHlerable vanatioo across counties. Surpiisiogly, with only oos 
aaxp^sn (Rivaside), die rate in eadi coimty eitlm similar to or eaGceeds tte oofre^xMKiing rate 
for that county's AFDC-FG sample. These rates suggest that the AFDC-U samples in GAIN had 
a greater propensity to remain on welfere than AFDC-U samples in prior welfare-to-work evalu- 
atioos. Again, rates for Alameda and Los Angeles are greater than elsewhere owing to their 
(tecbira to work exclusive with kmg-term recipients. 

B. Impacts oa Eamfayf npffi 4FPC Payments 

The impacts of GAIN are the difitoenoe between e]q>erimentais and controls, as presented 
in Figure 5.1. Numerical esthnates erf {sogram impact are shown in Table 5.1 (and others in 
Appeal Tables D.1-D.6.) This table shows summary estimates for the first folkiw-up year (Le., 
quarters two through five) and estimates for the end of the first foUow-up year (quarter five). 
Estimates at the end of the year are particularly important for the AFDC-U samf^ since some 
prior experinmtal research on them has shown substantial erosion of any e3q)erimental-e(mtn^ dif- 
ference in eammg? by that time.^ 

As with AFDC-FGs, the largest impacts were fourKl in Riverside. In that county, 57.0 percent 
of esqierimoitab worked at some time during the first foUow-up year. The corresponding rate for 
controls was 4&6 percent, for a difference, or impact, of 8.5 percentage points (with the slight 
discrqiancy between impact estimate and experimental-control difference coming from rounding). 
The differential in empbyment rates between exp^imentals and contrc^ was stiU strong at the end 
of the first year. In quarter five, 35.5 percent of experimentate were employed compared with 31.0 
pocent of controls, a gain of 4.5 percentage pomts. Total earnings for year one were higher by 
$765. The quarter-by-quarter estimates indicate, however, that impacts on both empkjyment and 
earnings had declined by year-aid from a peak at quarter two or three (see Appendix Table D.4). 



^Agaia, the compart with AFDC-Us in San Di^ SWIM is most retevasL The AFDC receipt for 
AFDCUs there was €2S percent fai quarter five. In Baltimore Options, that rate was 39J pmnt, ami for 
aj^Ucants only hi the San msgo EPP/EWEP study, 365 peicent 

*In the San Dtego EPP/EWEP study, the quart^ly impact on eamhigs for AFDC-Us dedined during 
the first foUow-up year from a peak in qnartef two in the rrage of S125 to $150 quarterly eamfaigs per ex- 
perimental to around $10 is quarter six. In San Diego SWIM, on the other hand, fint-year earnings 
impacts held up at least through year two, at which point the available foUow-up ended. The AFDC-U 
sample for Baltimore Options was too small for reliable computation of impacts. 
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TABLE &1 



FIRST-YEAR IMPACTS ON a«PLOYMENT. EARNINGS, AND AFDC RECEIPT 

F<» AFDC-U f«JISTRANTS 



Cw^rty and Outcome 



Comrois 



Avsrags total earnings 
CNiartars2-S 

Aiw^ mnntw mmths receiving 
ARX^fMj^nems 

Bw received any AFDC payments (%) 
QuaitefS 

Aver^t(»ai AFTO paym«tts rec^ved C$) 
OuartM'S 

8«»^^(tt«ai- 18^ 

Butte 

Ever employed (%) 
Qi»n«s2-5 
QuaderS 

Aver^ ma eamin(^ ^) 
Chiart^2-5 
CNiaitw'S 

Aver^ of months receiving 
AFDCpajffTwnts 
Quarters 2-5 

Ever received any AFDC payments (%} 
Quarters 

Averat^ total AFDC pa^nents recei^ CS) 
Chianers2-5 

Sample site (total » 1.006^ 



30.0 
21.8 



1,12$ 



11.41 



94.6 



10,066 
2,403 

96 



51.3 
33.4 



3.007 
833 



&34 



63.7 



6.523 
1.453 

780 



18.8 

15.2 



1,089 
345 



11.11 

93.3 

9.905 
2.419 



44.1 
25.8 



2.394 
652 



&44 

67.0 



6.746 
1345 

226 



11.2 
&6 



38 
20 



a30 

1.3 



161 
-16 



7.2 *• 

7.6 



613 • 
160 



-0.09 

-as 

-223 
-82 



tos Anoeias 

Evwen9loyed(%) 
Chiart^2-5 
Quitft«'5 

Average t^l earnings 
Ouwtffe2-5 
Quarters 

Avwage number monttts recei^no 
AFDC payments 
Quarters 2-5 

&rer received any AFDC payments 0») 
Quarters 

Averai^ total ^E>C payments received ($) 
Quarters 2-5 
Quarters 

Santple tfie (total - i.4S8) 



40.9 
31.5 



1.469 
386 



11.19 
91.2 



9,362 
2.215 

735 



29.5 
23.3 



1.216 
342 



11.26 
92.2 



9,778 
2.353 

723 



11.5 ••• 
8.2 



»3 
43 



-0.06 
-1.1 



-416 
-138 



• • • 
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(continued) 



TABLE 5.1 {contimrad} 



Bcpgfimentate 



Contn^ 



Average eamlnos (f) 

GNMft8fS2-5 

Avsnq^emmtber of months rectivino 
AFDC payments 
Ou»t«s2-5 

Ever received any AFDC payments (%) 

Average total AFOC paymaits rec^ved ($) 
Quarts 2-S 
Ouart«r5 

SamptesfaeeQotat- 2.323) 



57.0 
35.5 



3,690 
974 



6.48 
51.2 



4,785 
1.590 



SgOfiifiBft 

Everen^loyedW 
Quarters 2-5 

Quarters 37-* 

AwiK^ amines 9) ^ ^ 

Quarters 2-S 3^ 
C^iarterS »^ 

Averaj^ numt>« of months rectiving 
AFDCpaym^ 

Qititfteis2-5 8.97 

Ever recehfed any AFOC payments (%) 
Quarters 

Aver^ total AFDC payments received ^ 

Quarters 2-5 f 
Quarters 1.5^ 

Sample stee (total -3,272) 



48.6 
31.0 



2SSS 
879 



7.9 
57.1 



5,7^ 
1.255 



sai 

34.6 



3.088 



9.40 

74.6 

7.301 
1.694 

845 



8.5 
4.5 

785 
95 



-0.90 

-5.9 

-975 
-222 



• • • 



• • « 



3.8 
2.8 



241 
65 



-0.44 ••• 

-5.2 ••• 

-510 '•• 

-174 ••• 



Tulare 

Ew employed C%) 
Qu«ter8 2-S 
Qt^tf 5 

Average total earnings ($) 
(^iarters2-5 
Quarters 

Av«900 number of months recehring 
AFDC payments 
(%iartefs2-S 

Ever ree^ved miy AFDC payments (%) 
Quartos 

Average total AFDC payments received (D 
Quarters 2-s 
Quarters 

Sample size (total ■ i .Wi) 



52.4 
34.2 



2.958 
801 



9.33 
74.6 



7345 
1.754 

1.319 



51.3 
34.3 



2,^ 
771 



9.14 
74.5 



7,523 
1.757 

582 



1.1 
-0.1 



3 
30 



0.20 

0.2 

23 
-3 



(cOTtlnued) 
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TABLE 5.1 (continued) 



SOlff^ MDRCcateui«tons from CaHfomteUnemploymam Insurance eatf^^ 
AFDCfeeonte. 

NOT^ The^nptetorthtel^WT^oflro«^u^«rt)Oww«rand<OTlyMsJflnedMf<rfto**« 



The impi^ sample t$ siightiy snnaflar than the (ult resmr^ samiNe. 

DoUar a\^s8s incHKie rero values for sample mwnJws n<a employed and fx>r sampi© members 
not receive wetfara Estimi^ are ragression-adiustetf ordinary least squares, contrdlino for 
pre-r»idomas^9Mn«itd)ar8cMt^ofsampiementt>ers. Rounding fi^cm^e^ight discrepancies in catcu- 

l^lng sums and differences. 

Foraltnroasures,theqtttrterof r»K}«nMSignfn«it<qtfflrtCT 1) r^ers to tt^c^tdar quarter in whict 
random assigmnent occurred. B jcause the ^larter of random asslgnmem may contain some eamh^ and AFDC 
paymems from the period prtor to random assiffmiem, n is esoiudad from the summary measures 

A two-ta«ed t-test was ajyiied to d if f e r en ce s t>etween axp^menttf ai^ cqitrtf groups, ^^ic^ 
significance levels are indicated as 1 percem: ••- 5 percent; 10 percem. 



Alffineda 
Btme 



July 1989 -May 1990 



fVvw^de 

SanDlet^ 

Tulare 



Los Angela 



March 1988 -March 1990 
July 1989 -March 1990 
August 1988 -Mwch 1980 



August 1988 - September 1989 
January 1989 - June 1990 




The earnings bapad of $95 in the final quarter was no toagist statistically significant and «xoiinted 
for considerably less than erne-fourth of the foU first-year impact 

AFIX: impair in Riverskte w«e large - larger than the first-year savings for AFDC-FGs in 
RiverMde - and the largest first-year savings for either asastance category in any county. The 
avera^ number of months on AFDC during year one feU fiom 7 J9 for controls to 6.48 for ex- 
perimcntak AFTC papiaits during the same period dro|)pcd from $5 J60 to H785, amom 
to a saving of $975 per experimental, or l&S percent erf the average payments to controls. Tlie 
e^j^ental^xmtrol difiEnoitials were still in evid«>ce at the aid of the year (quarter five) and 
remained statistically significant At that point, recdpt of AFDC was down 5^ percentage points 
and quarter^ savings were $222 per expermental, or 17.7 percent relative to tl« mea^ 
Savings wwe larger than the corresponding earnings gains, particularly 1^ the end of the first year. 
The pattm of wdfiare savinp exceeding minings gains and peissdng long», as mentkmed earlier, 
has been found in the previous experimental studies that examined impacts for AFDC-Us.* 

Rdatively large first-year earnings gains were also found in Butte. First-year earnings there 
were up $613 per eqierimental group sample member. The pattern revealed by the quarterly esti- 
mates suggests that earnings imi^cts had not yet readied a peak in year one. Welfare savmp in 
Butte were $223 for the first year, howevw - smallo^ than earnings gains and not statistically sig- 
nificant 

Impacts on first-year earnings were shnflar in Los Angles and San Diego, at about $250, 
although in the latter county they were not statistically significant In Los Angeles, the large 
increase in anpk^ent, still evident at the end of the first firflow-up year, combined with the small 



9 ^ 

As discussed earlier, the Rhreis^ aq)arimaital group actually consisted of two experimental eroups 
with ratios of about 97 and 53 GAIN registrants per caseworker. Fdr AFDC-Us. ttefiist experiment 
group (with the higher ratio) produced first-year mdnp ^ of $S30 per expoimental group sample 
member and wel&resavtags of $932, b«h of which were statistically significant The second eimaimenml 
group (with the tower ratio) produced fifst-year earnings ffihis ftf $551, which im not statkticaDy signif- 
icant, and wettare savings of $1,117, which were statbtically rigni&ant As for AFDC-FGs, differNH^ 
across ^jerimoital groups were not laige and wm not statistically significant The aroatent advantage 
to OTnings for the first group may n« persist- quarter six - the last ai«ilab 

to Riverside - earnings gaii» for the high-ratio group (group one) were ov^taken and surpassed bv those 
for the tow-ratio group (group two). These results notwithstanding, as before for AFDC-FGs, on the basis 
of one year of foUow-up, it appears that the lower registranitaseworker ratio did not incrose earnings 
impacts in Riverside, although there may have been a sUght increase in welfare savings resultine fiom closer 
registrant/caseworker contaa * 
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impact <Mi earnings remainmg in quarts five, indicates that GAIN (ri>taised nK»e jcbs for 
hut that these pbs often paki less than the jobs heU by controls. F6r neither Los Angdes nor 
San JXegp does the shape of the curves in Figure 5.1 indicate any mov^nrat towards increased 
garwf'igF impKts over time. 

First-year AFDC lediurtions for AFDC-Us in Los Angeles and San Diego were among the 
largest* $416 for Los Angeles anU $510 for San Di^. Th^ were larger than any others found 
for eitluiv AFDC-FGs or AFDC-Us, with the e!roq)tkm those ta Riversicte. Expoin^tal- 
control dififerences m AFDC paymoits were still statistically significant at the aid of the first year 
in both of these ocmnties. They appeared likely to contintm into year two, altlrau^ some 
decay may be b^inning. As in Rivmide, these we&re savings were largn than the correspondmg 
earning gains, aiKl the difiEn^^ was most proiKnuKed at the end ti» first year. 

Hie Tiilare i»ogram produced results for AFDC-Us that were simflar to those for AFDC- 
FGs there: ndthtt earnings gaim nor AFTC savings were observed in the shc»t run. ^nj^oy- 
moit aoA eamm^ vwre similar for oqperin^tak and ccmtrob on all measures, and the san^ was 
true for AFDC receipt and AFDC paymrats. The graphs for Tulare in Figure 5.1 reveal no 
a{^»rrait movnnrait tovrard inqmcts aft» the first year. 

AFTC-U sam|^ in Alameda were too «nall to yield reliable estimates of diffiermces b^wera 
experimentab and controls. Nonetheless, the results tl^re, despite their impredsic % are sinular 
to the finding in Los Angeles that impacU cm emfrfc^ment can e xce ed impacts on eainings for 
AFDC-Us. In Butte, Riverside, and San Diego, too, onpfc^ment impacts were large relative to 
eaminp gmns. This sugg^ that the new fotmd esqterimentals dki not, as a genmd rule, 
pay better than the jolbs ^ically heUi by controls. This same result was obtained in almost all 
prevkius broad-cov^ge welfsre-to-work experiments.^^ 



^^CHie a]^»oadi to ooffl]»ring the magnitudes of onployment and earnings impaos is to divide each 
impM esttasate 1^ the corre s ponding control group mean to estimate the rdative |^ or "impi^ relative 
to the control iMan.* If ^>I» of estp^imratab and controls |ny alwut tte same p^ qi»rter of ob]^- 
ment, then it foltows that the r^tive ^tn in the number of quarters employed and average total earnings 
must be quite similar. Although not shown in Table 5.1, impacts on number of quarters of employment 
during the first year were cateulated for all counties, along with gains relative to the control poup means. 
In Alan^da and Los Angles, ttese measures should that the relaUve ^in in onpk^ment was mudi larger 
than the relative gain is etunings. In San Diego, the two rdative gains were similar. In Butte and 
Riv^side, tte rdative gain in emplt^ent was about three-quarters the relative gain in earnings. 
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Analysis of AFDC im^mcts leveab dififeroices aooss counties. In Riverside and San Diego, 
two-thirds or more of the first-year wel£ue savings came from fewer months on AFDC, w^iich is 
similar to the findings for most AFDC-FC samples. The remaining one-third is associated with 
redmed avnage grant amounts pa month of recdpt for oqieriii^tate, possA^ the efifoct of saiK- 
tions or an increase in anpk^oit while on AFI>C^^ For Butte and Los Angles, however, 
impacts on the number of months receiving AFDC during year one were quite small compared with 
the dollar amounts of first-year AFDC savings. The explanation for ths result is not dear. It is 
also uncotain wtetho* tfab pattern will hold up in these two counties over time: Time is an 
indicattcMi that, at least in Butte, tl» redtwtion in reo^^ has api»o^ed the nu^iitucte <tf tlKi re- 
duction in payments by the end of the first year (quarto- five).^ 

Impact estimates for the iiKlividual counties have been acconted c^tral podtk>n in ths report 
As for AFDC-FGs, however, meisures summarizmg results for AFDC-Us aoross all counties are 
also of some interest Averaging aotss five counties (omitting Alameda because the sample there 
is unall), and giving eadi county equal weight, yiehk first-year earnings gains for AFDC-Us of $375 
per experimental group sample member and first-year welfare savings of $420, both statistically sig- 
ni&ant^ 

m. Cwwtv Comparisons Using AFDC-FG aad AFDC-U Resalts 

Hie relative performance of counties was similar for the AFDC-FG and AFDC-U assistance 
categories. Counties with impacts for AFDC-FGs that were large w small relative to impacts for 



^'The avm^ BK>athfy ^ymeni amount for oontnHs b obtaii^ by dividing the average total dollar 
amount by the average wmtet of months during which AFDC payments were r^dved. Mnhiplyittg this 
figure by the reduction in months indicates what the total reduction in AFDC payments would have been 
bad average monthly payment amounts been the same for cqierimenta^ and controls who remained on wd- 
fere. In Riverside, this makes up neariy three-quartos of the estimated redoctios in AFDC jMymiatts for 
year one. In San Di^ the figure is about two-thirds. In Butte, it is about ose-thfad, and hi Us Angeles, 
it is less than one-sevrath. The remainder of the impact on first-year AFDC payments may have come from 
partial grant reductions Imposed 1^ sanctions or from part-time empk^ent It could abo have resulted 
if the overall reduction in months of receipt fen primarily on cases with above-avmge monthly gram 
amounts. 

quarto* fh^ the reduction in "p«roent recdving' accounts for more than 80 poeeat of tl^ total 
reduokm in avoage AFDC payments in Butte. In U» Angles, howevo, the reduoion in recdpt at quar- 
to five is stfll sa»II relative to the total AFDC dollar hnpact in tluit quarter. 

^^I^ttding Alameda in the averages gives summary esthnates of S319 per egqierimental for earnings 
gains and $324 for welfare savings, both statistically significant 
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AFDC-FGs in other counties tended to obtain impacts for AFDC-Us that were also large or smaU 
craipared with impacts on AFDC-Us elsewhere (again omitting Alameda from the comparison 
because of its anaU AFDC-U sample size). This was true for both earnings gains and welfare sav- 
ings Omitting Alameda and wdghting the remaining counties equally, the simple correlation 
between earning gahis for AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us across counties is +0.85 (of a maximum of 
+1.00); for welfare savings, the correlation corfBdent was +0.91. Ths strong rdationship stems 
in the main from the strong showing in Riverskle for both assistance categories and the weak 
showing for both in Tulare.^^ 

Ihere is also a strcmg lelaticmship between earnings gains and welfare savings aooss counties. 
Relatively large earning? gains w^ assodated with relatively large AFDC payment reductions. 
The simple correlatkin co^doit between earnings gahis and welfare savings for AFDC-FGs (six 
counties) is +087; for AFDC-Us (five counties), it b +0.71. Again, these relaticmships depend 
in large part on the results for Riverside and Tulare.^' 

Statistical tests can be applied to differences in impacts across counties. These can sometimes 
provide additional assurance that (^>setved difikrences are real and not the product of chance 
variation. Unfortunately, sudi tests do not have a high degree of discriminatmg power. That is, 
larg^ difiemsces in impacts across counties may not be sUt^ttcaDy significant When applied to 
the MX GAIN counties, with AFDC-FG and AFDC-U resuhs pooled for each county, these tests 
found that earning gams and welfare savings for Rweiside were statistically significantly different 
from those for all other counties except Butte. No other differences between pairs of counties 
were found to be statistical^ ^gnificant by this test^^ 

IV, Impacts After the First Foltow-Up Y«!»r 

Figure 52 presrats experimental-control differences in earnmg? and AFDC payments 
sepMatcly for early cohorts and full county samples, along with the dates that define the cohorts 



^^CoiielaUotts with Alameda included are simiUn +0.79 for earnings gains and +086 for welfare sav- 
ings. 

i^Incitiding Alameda in the AFDC-U correlation makes it +0.77, quite dose to the five-county number. 

**nic test appUed was a variant of the Newman-Keuls test, allowing estimated standard errors of 
impacts to differ across counties. Statistical significance was set at the 5 percent leveL Pooled impacts 
for each county were calculated as «i«ighted averages of AFDC-PO and AFDC-U impacts for the county, 
with weights taten as the proportion of each assfetanoe cat^iy in the total county sample. 
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FIGURE B.2 



I^ACTS ON EARNINGS AND AFOC PAYMBfTS FOR THE FUa SAMPLE 
AND EARLY COHORT OF AFDC-U REGISTRANTS 
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and their sample siies. Tlie early cohort for Alameda fe not shown because its san^ 

small eor meaningful analy«s. The earfy cohort in Butte was also lelativdy small, and the ire j>«rt 

estimates there diould be considered of below-averag? reUahitity. 

Impacts after year one are difficuh to prq^ for AFDC-Us, especially for earnings. On 
haiaoce, impact estimates for the foil AITC-U samples and the early cohorts suggest that cam- 
mgs impacts may reach a peak as early as year one and ctechne somewhat after that po^ 
it is pos^ that part of the early gains may last for several years. Wdfare reducdcms, wten 
they occur, appear to last longer and may eiceed earnings gains more in the long run than in the 
stort run. Ihe one possSile esception to this pattern is Butte, which shows a continually growing 
esperhnaital-ccmtn^ diSH«iti^ in earnings. 

In examining the indwidual county cohort graphs, RiversWe is naturally of some interest, given 
the large fiist-year imp^ there. Riversi(te results for both the fiiU sample and the early cohort 
suggest swne decay beginning as early as year one, although much of the experimental-control dif- 
l^tiab in earning? and welfare may persist for at least several years. Earnings unpacts had fallen 
to ai^noximately zero 1^ year two for the early oAort, as shown by the dotted line m the grai*. 
For the foil sample as well, represented by the solid line, earnings gains were much below their 
peak by year two. But the early cohort completed its decline to z«o by quarter six and couki exert 
no fiirther downward joessure on the overaD result; it is possible that the late oAort may cany 
fidl sample earning gains at a level of about $100 per quarter ($400 annualized) through much 
if not all of year twa Or the Ute cohort m^ also fell to zero by the end of the second or third 
year. Insufficient information b avaflable at this time to predict the course of earnings gains for 
Riverside's AFDC-Us with any couEdcnce after quarter six. For AFDC payments, the experimen- 
tal-control differential for the early cohort, although larger in year one, still continued through year 
two and into year three. This lends some aedibility to a prediction of persisting welfare savings 
arui suggests that the excess of welfare reductions over earnings gains may be larger in the long 

term than in the short term. 

In Los Angeles and San Diegp, canungs impacts may also have reached their maximum in year 
one. In Los Angeles, the fiiU AFDC-U sample produced flat quarterly earnings gains through quar- 
ter six, but the early cohort declined toward zero after that point In San Diego, the eaminp 
impact for the fiiU AFDC-U sample dropped almost to zero by quarter eight, and the early cohort 
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readied zero by quarter la In contrast. Los Angeles and San Diego both shoived greats 
fare savings inyeartwothaninyearoncwitha possible peak in the escpoifflentakxmtrt^ wd- 
«Bre differential around the be^nning of year two, followed by some decay. In Los Angeles, 
savings for the earfy cohort appear to have peaked at quarter five, but they di^ 
the last quarter (quarter eighty sug^ting that any decline for the lemamder of the sample may 
not be sharp either. In San Dii^ the early cohwt peaked at quarts six but did not show a ste^ 
<tadinc even thiough quarter la These patterns sugfpsi that reductions in AFDC payments in 
these two counties lasted tonger than inoeases in earmngs. 

Butte is the only county where the fiin AFDC-U samirfe showed earnings gaiiB 
quarter by quarts, and the early cohort resuhs in that county indicate that this pattern may 

continue. Uie carfy cohort, earnings gains were larger in year two than in year one, ^ 
quarterly earnings impact showed no peak, even as late as quarter la Earnings gains for AFDC- 
Us in Butte may th«^ overtake and surpass earnings gains in River»de in year tw^^ On the 
other hand, the experimcntalHxmtiol differential in AFEK: payments becomes fairly flat for the 

early ccAort saving may be lar^r in year two than in year <Mie but may not pendst beynnd year 
two. 

nje early cohort in Tulare gives no evidence that impacts on earning or AFDC payments are 
Ukely to appear over time in that county. 

^' Bm-Y99r Impacts for Sti^»gipniy« 

TTje subgroup analysis for AFDC-U r^trants parallels that for AFDC-FG registrants. 
Subgroups are defined the same way and the analysis methods are the same. In each county, sub- 
group samples were smaller than the full samples, with the associated decrease in precision and sta- 
tistical significance. Subgroup samples for AFDC-Us in Alameda were too smaU for meaningful 



A. Afism^d N«!d for Basic EdiM^ttof. 

Table 52 inesents the impacts of GAIN for AITC-Us by county, separately for portions of 
the samples determined by GAIN not to need basic educaUon and for those determined to need 
basic education. ITie not-in-nced and in-need subgroups in Alameda were too smaU for mcanmgful 
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TABLE 6.2 



RRST'YEAR MPACT8 ON EARMmS AND AFDC PAYMBITS 
FOR AFDC-U BASIC BXJCATION AND WOFARE STATUS 8UBQR0UPS 



f*9nxittagB Quarters 2-5 ff) (WtewZ-Sffi SampteSn 

Cowtty and Subgroup ofSampIo B<peffmenta» Controb btffefiiM S<peftmentab Cwwds pfer 



Amo9 Touri Etfntngs. Amga Total AFDC fHiym«nt9 

ence Bcpeffmamate Controls 



16 
70 



D^wmlned to noed baste education 

5» ia.7 - 1.194 - 9.799 - 18 

Yes 81.3 - 1.144 - - 9.938 - 78 

Wtffare^t^ 

fl'a n/B n/a n/i n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 

Si«t-t«Tn red^wtt (a) n/a n/a n/a n^ n/a n/b n/a n/a 

Ung-tafm recipient lOOO 1.126 1.0» 38 10.066 9.906 161 96 86 



DetOTnlned to need ba^ aducath^i 

No 42.3 

Yes 57.7 

V^fare Aatus 

Ai^lteant 75.8 

Short-term recipient 11.9 

Lo^twm recipient 12.2 



3.933 
2,356 



3.285 
2.171 
2,009 



2.^ 
2,063 



2,850 
1,284 
962 



1.240 
294 



434 
887 

1,047 



5,944 
6,944 



6.1% 
6.^ 
9.090 



6.466 
6.970 



6.095 
8,149 
9.739 



-521 
-26 



35 
-1.789 
-648 



332 
448 



590 
98 
92 



94 

132 



173 
22 
31 



LosAnoBlas 

Determined to need basic edu'.ation 

No 7.8 

Yes 92.2 

W^are status 

Applicant (a) n/a 

Short-term recipient (a) n/a 

Long-term recipient 100.0 



1.743 
1.42S 



n/a 

n/a 
1.469 



1,598 
1,204 



n/a 
n/a 
1.216 



146 
220 



n/a 

n/a 
253 



8.457 
9.434 



n/a 
n/a 
9.362 



9,675 
9,779 



n/a 
n/a 
9.778 



-1,217 
-346 



n/a 
n/a 
-416 



* * e 



48 
687 



n/a 
n/a 

735 



65 
658 



n/a 
n/a 
723 



(continued) 
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TABLE 5.2 (comimtad^ 



I 
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Coumy and &^oup 



A ToUd Eantffigs, 
Quarters 



Bcpertfnantatg Controfei 



Av«im9 Total Am Fiymams, 



Oetr/mined to need basic education 

No 33.3 

Y«8 6C.7 

WMfara^us 

Applicant 42.3 

Smt-term rec^^ 37.3 

Lowfl-tyfw wctptent 20.4 

San Dteflo 

DotwiUned to need edtffiaiim 

No 37.1 

Yas 62.9 

Wetfare status 

Applicant ?2.9 

^lort-torm rec^snt 37.6 

Long-tenn recfplart 29.5 



4,721 
3.167 



4,562 
3.449 
2.274 



3.131 
2.836 



3.648 
3.058 
1.324 



1.590 
330 



914 •* 

391 

950 •* 



4.S23 
4,907 



4.329 
4399 
6.044 



5,6^ 
5.815 



5.532 
5.5S3 
6.707 



■1.165 



•1.203 
-954 



• • « 

• • « 



4.562 
2.619 



4,194 
3320 
2.091 



3.531 
2305 



4,147 
3.171 
1.929 



1.031 
-187 



47 
349 
163 



5.^ 
7.345 



5.524 
6.597 
8.461 



6.610 

7.e 



6.177 
7.112 
9.799 



-758 
-353 



-652 
-515 
-338 



531 
1.059 



675 
607 
308 



1.539 



840 
674 
713 



243 
490 



308 
260 
16S 



326 
519 



237 
357 
251 



Tulara 

Ctotermined to need ba^ education 

No 26.0 

Yes 74.0 

Wtf fare status 

Af^Hcanl 22.1 

Short-term recipient 42.2 

LwQ'term recipiwH ^.7 



SOURCE: See Table 5.1. 



4,242 
2.504 



4.259 
3,532 
1.451 



4.035 
2.578 



4.m 

3,350 
1,644 



207 
-75 



■176 
182 
-192 



6,295 
7.981 



5.564 
7.049 
9,405 



6.410 
7.925 



6.469 
6.372 
9.571 



■115 
56 



-906 
677 
■167 



NOTES: Except the foiioiving, T^le 5. 1 . 

Dashes indict e that the samj:^ was too small for analysis; therefore, the calculation has been omitted. 

(a) No data m AFOC 9>plicants and short-term recipients are included for Alameda and Los Angeles counties becau^ thev taraeted onlv 
long-term AFDC recipients for GAIN. ' 
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347 
972 



308 
539 
472 



148 
434 



113 
263 
206 
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analyst of imj^cts. Impact estimates for Alameda are omitted from the table, but the control 
group means are stown for comparson to other counties. The not-in-oeed sut^ioup in Los 
Angeles was quite small, too, and its impact estimates should also be considered unreliable. Of 
bdow-avnage reliability are the impact estimates for both subgroups in Butte and the not-in-need 
subgroup in TuJarei 

As m the AFDC-FG sample, mean earnings and AFDC paymmts fof controls weie difitoent 
across educational need subgroups, but the differences wwe usually moderate rather than large. 
Differences in aver^ first-year earnings were less than $1,000 except in Tiilaie. Di£^enccs in 
AFDC paymoits were of simUar magnitude, with Tulare*s again beuig larger than the other 
counties. As was the case ten AHX^FG r^trants, the mix <rf AFIX^U subgroups differed aero 
counties. Los Angeles again had the highest prqwrtion determmed to need basic education (92.2 
percent); Butte again had the lowest (57.7 percent). In evwy county, the percentage in need was 
largK in the AFDC-U sample than in the AFDCFG sample. 

The first-year imiwct estimates in Table 5.2 show that both earning gains and welfore sav- 
ings were generally larger for the group assessed as not m need of basic education, a pattwn that, 
at least for earnmp ^ins, was similar to the one found for AFDC-FG registrants. In four of the 
five counties shown in the table - the ereeption is Los Angeles - the dc^ar esthnate of fiist- 
year eaminp gams is greater for those deei^ not in need of basic education. Statistically rig- 
nificant earnings gains for those not in ne^-Jd were found in three counties; they were found in only 
one county for those in need of basic education. In aU five counties shown in the table, the dollar 
estimate of first-year welfare savings s greater for tlKSse deemed not in need of basic education. 
In three counties, statistically significant welfare savings were found both for those not in need and 
those in need, but the ctollar savings were larger for the not-in-need subgroup.^^ 

In Riverside, first-year earnings gains for the not-in-need subgroup wc»e $1,590 per experi- 
mental group sample member, the largest dollar gain for any subgroup of AFDC-Us or AFDC- 
FGs. This amount is more than $1,000 larger than the eaminp gain for the in-need subgroup. 



Dififercnces in earning gains across educaUooal need subgroups were stat^tteally signiiScant in 
Rivera and San Diego. DifiBerences in wclfere savings were statbtically sigoificant in Los Angeles 
Although not shown in the table, Alameda also had statistically significantly laiger wclfeie savings for the 
tot-to^need subgroup. Alameda's earnings gains were larger for the not-in-need subgroup too, althoueb 
the difference was not statistically si^csnt art 6- 
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Tbk ndattonship between subgroups for AFDC-U intrants in Riveskte matd«; that for AFDO 
FG registrants there, although the dolUr difference Welfare 
reductions for the not-in-need subgn)up were also lar^ $U65 per expert Hus 
saving cKeeded (by about $250) the welfare impact for the AFDC-U m-need subgroup. 
Interestingly, for the subgroup m need of basic education, the lar^ first-year welfare savings, $908 
p& experimental, e x ceed e d the earnings gain of $330. 

In Butte, too, most of the eammg? fanpact appears to have accrued to the subgroup judgpd 
not to need basH; edittatkm. First-year eamingB impacts f<» th«n were large, $1,240 per experi- 
mmtaL A first-year redwrtkm of $521 in AFTC payments was measured, but it was i^n sut^ 
caDy significant, possibly owing to the reduced sample sizes available for subgroup ana^ The 
in-need subgroup in Butte obtained much smaUcr earnings gains and no weKare savings. 

Ihe not-in-need subgroup also obtained a Urge earnings impact in Saa Diego, and it accrued 
a large welfare reduction there as well First-year earning gauis wae more than $1,000 per ex- 
perimoital f<w the not-in-need sul^roup, and welfare savmp were more than $75a As in 
Rivwside, welfare reductions exceeded the earnings gain for the m-need subgroup in San Diega 
In fact, the earning? impact fw the in-oeed sul^roup was about zero, or dightly negatwe, cwn- 
pared with a welfare hnpact of about $350 per exp^entaL 

Los Angeles was the only county in which the earnings impact for the subgroup judged not 
in need of baac education was not terger than for tlw subgroup jud^ in need of basic educa- 
tion. ThB resuh may at first appear somewhat surprising, sii«» the welfare impacts did follow the 
established pattern. In fact, first-year saving? for the iK)t-m-need subgroup wwe large, $1,217 per 
experimental, and it is not dear why the corresponding earning? gain should be only about $150. 
It should be remembered, however, that these estimates were b»ed on a very sm^ subgroup 
sample, and the results may weU st«n mainly from chance variation rather than from any substan- 
tive ^fect For the main Los Angeles sul^up - those deemed to need basic education - 
impacts were simflar to what they were for the fuU Los Angeles sample: earnings gains were $220 
per experimental and wdfare savmgs were $346. 

In Tulare, the sul^up deemed not to need basic education had the larger earning? fanpact 
and welfare impact, hut these effects were, nevertheless, smaU and not statistically signi&ant Dif- 
ferences between educational need subgroups do not account for the absence of overall program 
impact in that county. 
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B. Past Welfare RccdPt 

TaWe 52 presents results for welfare hbtoiy subgroups for each county. Welfare history sub- 
groups w«e defined in the same way for AFDC-Us as for ATOC-FGs. Subgroup samples were 
quite smaB for tte middle and bottron subgroups in Butte, and thdr impact estimates are unreliable 
-iA,thdr impact estimates shouW be allowed a wide margin for «ror. Estimates for tlw bc:»om 
subgroup in Riverside and the top subgroup in TuJare should be considered of 

b0ity owing to their reduced sample azes. 

In Alameda and Los Angeles, Icmg-term redpfents accounted for 100 percent of the sample, 
in line with the targeting rules there. As shown in the table, howem, the proportion of recipi- 
ents - and especially long-term recipients - in the AFDC-U samples for the other counties was 
smaller than for AFDC-FGs. On the othCT hand, applicants were in a minority only in Butte. 
Tliis contrasts with the earlier San IMego SWIM demonstration, in whidi appUcants made up 60 
p^cent of the AFDC-U researdi sample. The much lower proportion of apjrficants in the GAIN 
samples in RivKside, San and Tulare results from the fact that random assignment took 

place later in the AFDC application/approval sequence than it did in the earUer demonstration. 
Tlius, in the GAIN study, many apjtonts who were not actually approved for aid and many who 
left AFDC quickfy were out of the system before they could be randomfy assigned. 

As before, we first eaiamir^ the outcomes for controls, lookmg for difif^Mences across sub- 
groufB within counties and differences araoss counties for each subgroup. The patterns of earn- 
ings and AFDC payments for controb in the welfere history sul^ups in each county were simflar 
to the patterns noted for AFDC-FG welfare hbtory subgroujs, but the differences across sub- 
groups tencted to be somewhat larger than those for the same subgroups in the AFDC-FG sample. 
Differences in average first-year earnings between the top and bottom groups in Riverside, San 
Diego, and Tulare exceeded $2,000. Differences in AFDC payments exceeded $2,000 in Butte, San 
Diegp, and Tulare. 

As was the case for AFDC-FGs, control group mean earnings and AFDC payments for the 
long-term recipients in Alameda and Los Angeles were similar to each other but shared some 
differences from those of long-term redpients m other counties. Average eaminp during the first 
follow-up year in Alameda and Los Angeles were less than those for kmg-term rcvipients in all 
other counties except Butte. Average AFDC payments for long-term recipients in Alameda and 
Los Angeles were much greater than in Riverside and San Diego, and slightly greater than in Butte 
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andTulare. As with AFIKVFGs, these differences steimned from 
Angeles erf focusing on redpicnts who had been on AFTC 
long-torn ret^tent" for this analysis. 

The impact estimates in Table 5.2 indicate that long-tenn AFTC-U ledpients in the GAIN 
target population can aq)eriaice impacts from GAIN, at least in certain cases. Fbr instance, in 
RivHside, eainii^ gams wwe « large ft)r the bottom subgnnip as for the top and were statisti- 
calty significant desi»te the rather sman long-term samiric. In additkm, reductions in AFDC pay- 
ments were large and statistically significant for the long-term subgroup, although not as large as 
for the other RwMside subpoups. Earning gaim w»e not ccmfined to a partioilar subgroup m 
Butte eithCT, although none of the subgroup estimates was stat»tically significant with the smaU 
samples available, espedalfy for the two redpient subgroups Welfare reductions were not found 
for applicants in Butte, but were found for both recipient subgroups there, although they were 
statistically signifeant only for the mkWte subgroup. The case of San Diego was not as favorable 
for long-t«m AFDCU fcdirfents: earnings gains for them were small Welfare reductions for 
long-term AFDC-U recipients in San Diego w^ not small, but they were the lowest among the 
three sul^ps in that county and were not statistically signi&ant. In Tutere, the estimates for 
subgroups are not comt^t with any expe<^ patt«n and do not explain the absence of overaU 
impa^ in that county. 

Results for the long-term subgroups may eventuaUy be useful in assessing the GAIN policy 
of grantmg priority for services to long-term recipients. TTiose results may also mdicate whether 
a consid»Bble portion of the county differences in impacts stems from differences in subgroup mix. 
The first-year results do not, however, provide concli«ive answers to thesft quert^ Ontheone 
hand, results were positive fiw long-term reci{»ents in Butte and Rh«rside. On the other hand, 

earnings gaim for long-term redpienis in Los Angeles and San Dfcgo were mo<^ Welfare re- 
ductions did exceed earnings gains for lo^ig-term recipients in th.se two counties, but were not as 
large as welfare reductions observed for applicant and short-term recipient subgroups in San Diego. 
This sug^ the same hypothesis as for long-term AFDC-FG recipients: it may be that long-term 
recipient sul^ups in highly rrbanized areas such as Los Ang les and San Diego comUtu' ^ a 
more challenging target than long-term subgroups in areas like Butte and Riverside. 
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EXPLAINING C OUNTV DIFraMgNCTS IN F1RST>YEAR IMPACTS: 
ft f^W Jm'^^^ ASSESSMENT 



EarUer chapters of this report have shown that GAIN can be operated in many di£Emit 
ways, and often must be run under quite dh^erse local conditions. It is thereSore important for 
poltcynutos and program administrators, who must decide how best to spend the program's timited 
rescnnces, to know what unplicati(»is these dioices and conditions hold &x GAIN'S impacts. This 
chapter begins to ex{^re thb issue. It does so by oomining whether tte implementatian Cnrtors 
d&cussed in Chapters 2 and 3 me instrumental in producing tl» variation in county &st-year 
iiiq>acts presoited in Chaptos 4 and 5. 

Befoie onbaridng on tte oomparKon of counties, it is important to consider several limitations 
of this type of analy^ (See also Oiaptor 1.) Fust, because this study inchides only six counties, 
sad because random assi^mimt was ccmducted within comitks and not across programs, isolating 
the ^^ts of any particular fiu:tor is difBcuIt «id cannot be (k)ne with the san» tevel of rigor that 
s poss3>le in estimatmg coimty-spedfic impacts. Second, :he data available for this report may nc: 
capture many aspects of the local environm^it, participation, or hnfrfementation that also influence 
impacts, /jid third, the ccir^usions from this anafyss may diange once additknud data becoi&e 
available, induding kmger-term follow-up, surv^ infcMmatfon on the control group's use of non- 
GAIN services, and informatksn oa a broader set of outcome measures in acklition to ranpbymrat, 
eaniin^, and welfare outcomes. H)r all of these reasons, the analysis that follows should be viewed 
as preli>«unaiy. 

One tentative conclusion is that while GAIN can produce first-year impacts even when 
operated under a variety of local conditions, when targeted toward difforent types of welfare 
recii»ente, and when implonaited using quite difiio^it approaches, some implementation 
approaches appear to be assodated with larger impacts. Riverside's approach, which, among other 
things, invoKed a compaiatively strong emphasb on rapid emptoymrat and on the use of GAIN'S 
formal mechanisms (ending in sanctioning) to enforce the legislation's participation mandate, may 
have helped to produce its uni-sualfy large and consistent impacts in the short rurt However, with 
many registrants m all of the counties participating in education and training activities in the first 
year - activities whose effects usually take longer to materialize - it is possible that the strategies 
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cfaosCT by other counties may prove to be as effective as Rwwade's - or even more effective - 
in the long run. 



I* A Summary of Cwmtv First.Y«ir Ii^yy^^ 

TsiAe 6.1 summarizes the key impad findings (and selected participation outcomes) for the 
fun AFDC-FG and AFDC-U researdi samples. Riveiside stamb out among the six counties 
because it had comparativdy large and statistically significant effects on earnings and wel&ie 
payments for the two samples. As Chaptw 4 noted, these ^ects were largw than those previously 
obscn«d in evaluations <rf laige-scale v«ifare.«npl^^ Riveiside al» had consistent 

hnpacts across aU key subgroups. TUare is at the other extirane, showing no statistically significant 
earnings guns or welfare savings. 

Among the other counties, the patterns are more com;^ and the impacts fall into a m&ldle 
ran^ of magnitude. Los Angeles had consistent welfare savings for both AFDC-FGs and AFDC- 
Us, but fiist-year earnings increases only for AFDC-Us. R>r AFDC-FGs, Alameda recoided 
earnings gains that became statstically significant 1^ the end of the fbltow-up period, but welfare 
savings did not attain statfetical agnificance.1 ^.utte recorded earning gains for both AFDC-FGs 
and AFDC-Us (which were statistically significant fw the latter group), but statistically significant 
welfare reductions only for AFDC-FGs. San Diego had modest earnings gains and welfare savings 
for both the AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us (althou^ the earnings gain for AFDCUs was not 
statistically significant). 

TN f>r Sffvfgg Dinipreiit Types of Weifan^ »«^p farfT 

Earlksr chapters have shown that the six counties served different types of welfare redpients. 
For example, Los Angeles and Alameda served only kmg-term recipients, while the other counties 
served applicants and short-term redpients as well as tong-term recipients. TTie counties also varied 
widely in tiie proportion of their registrants who were determined to need basic education, ranging, 
for example, from 49 percent of the AFDC-FGs in Butte to more than 80 percent in Los Angeles. 



^Atemeda's effects on AFDC-Us must be interpreted more cautiously because of tiie extremely smaU 
^^ste for that group. Therefore, these results are not discussed in Uiis dwpier. For details, see 
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TABLE 6.1 

SUGARY OF SB.ECTH) PAHTICIPATION Af^ FWST-YEAR IMPACT MEASURES 



M^sure and Sample 



Ai^neda 



Bimo Los 



RhwBkte San DiQoo 



Tulare 



I 

T 



Participation maasures lor aatpertmentats 
wftWillwonths^oftentation 



Ever f>arUclpaled In any GAIN BctMty, 
ewclu^)^g)pr£Ms^ mi assessmsnt (%) 

AFDC-U 

yNas a QMN registrant at end of 11 months (a) (%) 
AFDC-FG 
AFDC-U 

Bm^^atBd In lob se^di (%) 

AFDC-U 

participated fn any educatton 
or training acthiity(%) 
AFDC-FG 
AFDC-U 

In my education or training n:tivtty at ^ ol 

1 1 months among those Parting the acthHty (a.c) (%) 

AFDC"PQ 

AFDC-U 



63.1 

56.3 



n/a 



26.4 
14.6 



sao 

51.0 



n/a 

n^ 



42.5 
38.4 



52.5 
43.4 



16.0 
16.2 



27.5 
25.3 



56.4 
44.0 



51.3 
36.0 



r^a 
n/a 



11.9 
5.0 



43.8 
3Z7 



n/a 
n/a 



Impact measwas faKPerime ntal-control dtflafencas^ 

Impact on average total earninf^. quarters 2-5 ($) 
AFDC-FG 
AFDC-U 

Impact on average total earnings, quarter 5 ($) 
AFWJ-FQ 
AFDC-U 

Impact m average total AFDC payments, quarters 2-5 ($) 
AFDC-FG 
AFOC-U 

impact on average total AFDC payments, quarter 5 (S) 
AFW;-FR 
AFDC-U 



218 



119 " 
20 



-149 
161 



-58 
-16 



261 
613 



76 
180 



-353 
-223 



-118 
-92 



-8 

253 



-3 
43 



'325 
-416 



-89 
-138 



60.1 
66.0 



30.6 
27.2 



34.3 
42.2 



36.3 
32.0 



20.0 
21.3 



• • • 

• e • 



4 • a 
a a a 



9$9 
765 



277 
95 



-686 
-975 



-206 
-222 



a a a 
a a a 



a a a 

a a a 



a a * 

a * • 



I9i 



55.1 
46.3 



49.8 
55.7 



29.6 
22.1 



37.2 
33.6 



23.9 
22.0 



345 
241 



77 
65 



-302 
-510 



a a * 
a * • 



-86 

-174 



60.9 **• 
59.7 



64.0 (b) 
58L1 (b) 



20.4 
161 



49.3 
52.4 



38.7 
49.2 



-161 
3 



a a a 
a a a 



-94 
30 



132 
23 



S3 
-3 
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TAO^ 6.1 (continued) 

SOURCES: TaW«s^1.2.2.^3.2.4,4.1.and5.1. 

"-slS^^J^oSSiS?^^^^^^**^^ SralJsHcalslgi^flcancetewJsarefc^^ 

^' Data wara not avaitatrto for Aiamada and Los /Uigsias 
Q>) A tost of atattstlcar sfgntflcanco was not porformod. 

(c) The data for this measure tnduda onfy those experfmentals who partictpated m any education or Gaining actMty for ^ least oie 



Did tim factor - the variatioa in the kiiKis of individuals enroUed - cause the counties to 
have different overall impacts in the first year? The subgroup findings in Oiai^ers 4 and 5 show 
that within counties GAIN'S dfects on earnings did vaiy for difierent types ctf r^Ktrants. These 
results are summarized in Tables 6^ and 63. for example, Riveisidf' s effects on earnings are 
larger for the group determined not to need basic education than foi the "in need" group. This 
is also true in San Diego and among the Ahmieda AFDC-FGs, where the earnings impacts are 
concentrated ahnost exdusively in the former group. This pattern b to be expected, since this 
group usually b^an its ^'articii»tion m GAIN with ^^ search, an activity that, if eCTective, should 
yield sfme im{»cts in the short term. Tlius, the proportkm of the full sample that is oompo^ 
regbtrants "not in need t^sk; edi^tion" can influei^e the magnitiMte of the raunty's full- 
sample impacts on earnings. (Tt^ two education sub^ups in Alam^la, Butte, Rri^rside, and San 
Dkgo differed much less with regard to ««lfare savings.) 

Nonetheless, these subpoup differences do not fully account for the cou/Uy differences in 
impada. Using Table 6J2, for e3am[^ it is pcsable to compare county impacts separately for eadi 
basic education subgroup. In general, although the magnitudes of the unpacts change, the overall 
pattern of a>unty results holds: as for the hill sample, Riverside has tte most consistent eimungs 
gains and welfare savings; Tulare has none that are statistically significant; and the other counties' 
results are mixed. 

It is also useful to consider county impacts for the three welfare histoiy subgroups analyzed 
in this repoTt: applicants, short-term recipients, and long-term recipients. As dbcussed in Chapter 
4, these ^ups differ in the likelihood that th^ will remain on welfare for a long time in the 
absence s|^ial services. For esrample, long-term recipients ix}rmalfy tend to stay on welfare for 
several years longer than individuals just starting to receive AFDC Long-term recipients also 
tend to have lower skilk tevels and other barri^ts to emjrfoyment These hsve proven difficult 
to overcome in past welfare-to-work initiatives. It is therefore reasonable to expect that a county's 
fuU-sample impacts will partly reflect the pro{»rtk7n of k)ng-term rediHents it enrdled. 

Table 6J presaits counties' first-year impacts for each of the welfare history subgroups 
separately. Araoss the four counties (Butte, Riverside, San Diego, and Tulare) that served all 
three subgroups, some positive impacts are evident for each subgroup. However, the mafpoitude 
of these effects ck)es vary across the groui». Again, this means that a county's full -sample impacts 
will reflect the proportion of applicants, short-term recipients, and long-term recipients in its 
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TABLE e.2 

DETaW»£D ErrfiSt NOT TO NES) TO NSD BA&iC B3UCAT10N 



R98istr»its (totenntnsd 
fiqttPfwqdtiasteeducaHcn 

Proportion of impoA sampfe (a) (%) 

AFDC-U 

Evsf parttoipatad in any GAIN acttvtty (%) 
AFDC-FO 
AFOC-U 

Ew partff pated In lob March (%) 

Aroc-?o 

AFDC-U 

E^ l>artteipated in any 
oducatfon or traintng activity (%) 

AFDC-FG 

AFDC-U 

on aver age \<Ab\ earnings, 

AFDC-FQ 
AFDC-U 

tn^KTt on am^ tt^ai AFDC payments, 
quarters 2-5 

AFOC-FQ 

AFDC-U 



AtanmJa 



34.6 
18.7 



61.7 



49.8 



37.8 



686 



SI .2 
42.3 



48.9 
24.2 



32.6 
24.2 



20.7 
6.1 



139 
1,240 



400 
-521 



19.4 
7.8 



40.3 
42.9 



24.7 
26.5 



21.3 
20.4 



183 
146 



-667 
■1,217 



^.8 
33.3 



65.4 
86.7 



45.7 
5&3 



24.7 
14.6 



• a a 
a a a 



1,320 
1390 



-683 



43.9 
37,1 



60.0 
53.8 



38.2 
41.0 



30.0 
20.5 



625 

i.aji 



-317 • 
-758 • 



♦ 

a a 



Tuiiva 



34.9 (b) 
26.0 Q)} 



62.0 ••• 
63.6 ••• 



43.0 
31.8 '* 



32.9 ••• 
40.9 



-611 
207 



331 
-115 
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&it>OFCHip. Mterauro, " 

"^^^^ Mam9Aa Butte tosAngetes RhwsMe SanPteoo Tulare 

Regtetrafasdatefmlned 
toneadbasiefldupa^ 

Proportion of impact sample (a) (%) 

iSS^lfiP 51 ^« «>2 S«' 65.1 <b) 

57.7 92.2 66.7 62.9 74.0 Q)) 

Ever parttelpiHed in any GAIN activity (%) 

J™-Jf 57.5 51.1 60.3 

^^-^ 52.6 45.5 35.5 65.7 43.6 58.8 

Ever partteipated in Job search C%) 

J[S?"f? ^t-^ 8« 28.7 22.6 8.2 - 

AFOC-U 5.1 12.1 as 35.4 15.5 12 7 



SOURCES: Tat>Jes 4.2, 5.2, A.3, A.4, A.9. and A.10. 



• • a 



Ever panicked In any 
education or trafnino acti-.'ity {%) 

i IJST? ri 41.9 43.1 58.2 

5; AFDC-U 51.3 34.8 33.6 40.4 

Inripact on av^ge total rarnini^, 
quarters 2-5^ 

AFOC-FG -17 503 • .gg 743 ... 

AFDC-U — 294 220 ' 330 

knpm on averai^ tot^ AFOC payments, 
quart 9rs 2-5 ($) 

AFOC-FQ -197 -1^ -254 -662 -281 39 

A'^P^-" 12.^ -346 -909 ••• -353 *• 56 



• • a 

38.2 54.9 



72 103 
■187 -75 



NOTES: OashM indicia that the senile loo smaB for {maly^; th^efore, the calculation has t>een omitted. 
Impacts are expwimentti-control dlffw^ices. 

For participation measures, a cW-square losi was appNad to differences amwifl counties. Fw Impact m«»uras. a tw-ta«ed t-test was aoplled to 
differences between experfmenial and control groups. Statistical slgnlflcance levels are Indlcafed as • • ' - 1 percent: • * - 5 percent: * - 10 p«cent 

(a) The data for this measure Include ail ejcperimentals and controte In the Impact sample. The Impact sample Is sllghtty smaller than the full 
research sample. 

(b) A test of stailsticai significance was nc^ performed. 



TAm.E6.3 



SUMMARY W8aECTH>nflST-Y6A« IMPACTS 
FOB AFOC APPUCANT8, SHORT-TERM RECIPIB*TS. AND LONG-TERM f«»PISfrS 



Subf^mip, Ms^re. 
and SafT^to 



Alameda 



Butte 



LosAngtfes 



RjverskJe 



San Pfepo 



APPfleantafal 

^oi^km of impact sair^e Co) (%) 
AFDC-FQ 
AFOC-U 

krvoaa on average total earnings, 
quarters 2-5 

AFOC-FG 

AFDC-U 

tor^act on averai^ total AFDC paymwrts, 
<)uafterB2-5($) 

AFDC-FQ 

AFDC-U 



(^a 
n/a 



n/a 



n/a 

n/a 



60.1 
75.8 



125 
434 



-286 
35 



fVa 
n/a 



n/a 
n/8 



n/a 
n/a 



30.6 
4^3 



794 
914 



-479 *•* 
-1,203 



2ao 
3^9 



363 
47 



-306 
-652 



Tulwe 



ia8 (c) 

221 (c) 



83 

-176 



-26 
-906 



Short-term radptentsfa^ 

Proportion of impact sample (b) (%) 
AFDC-FQ 
AFDC-U 

Impact on awage tt^al earnings, 
qt'arters 2-5 (S) 

AFDC-FQ 

AFOC-U 

Impact on average total AFDC payments, 
quarts 2-5 ^) 

AFDor? 

AFDC-U 



n/a 
n/a 



n/a 
n/a 



n/a 

n/a 



11.6 
11.9 



638 
887 



-515 
-1,789 



n/a 
n/a 



n/a 
n/a 



n/a 

n/a 



29.7 
37.3 



906 
391 



-840 
-954 



30.8 
37.6 



552 
349 



-274 
-515 



* e 



28.2 (c) 
42.2 (c) 



-525 
182 



336 

677 •*• 



(cominued) 
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TABLE &3(cont<nu9d) 



and Sample 



AUunada 



Butte Los Angetes 



Proportim of Imixact sampto (b) (4b) 
AFDC-FQ 
AFDC-U 

tnq>8ct (m tnwags tttal ftaminos, 
qt^ers 2-5 ^ 

AFDC-FQ 

AFDC-U 

Ur^aa on avwage total AFDC payments, 
quarters 2-5 CO 

AFDC-f=Q 

AFDC-U 



100.0 

loao 



218 
38 



■149 
161 



28.3 
1Z2 



477 
1.047 



-388 
-648 



100.0 
100.0 



-8 

253 



-416 ••• 



39.6 
20.4 



1,113 
950 



-722 *•• 
-663 • 



41.2 
29.5 



203 
163 



-358 
-338 



Tulare 



S8.0 (c) 
35.7 (c) 



-133 
-192 



85 

-167 



SOURCES: Tables 4.2 and 5.Z 
NOTES: Impacts are experimental-control dftferences. 



. ^ . ^^^"^«fff^' a <*«>-ta««dl-te8t was appBed to differed 

levels are Indicated as •••-1 percent; "-5 percent; 10 percent. «uu«ir^ wi^inR.anc« 

lono-term /^m^^SmlS^N^*^*^^ ^ slwt-term recipients are Ir^uded for Alameda and Los Angeles counties because ttiey targeted only 
The data for ttits measure Include all ejtperlmentate and controls In ttie Impact sample The Impact sample Is sflghtly smaller than the full 
(c) A i9sit of statl^lc^ stgnlfteance was not performed. 



2< 



2h 



sample. At the same time, this finding does not explain aU of the variation in the full-sample 
results Bcross tl^ counties. For example, M/hea osunty comparsoi^ are macte w^tin each of the 
sut^up categories, Riverside again emerges as having the largest and most con^stent pattern of 
earnings increases and welfare savings, while Tulare has almost wme, and the patterns m the other 
counties are mixed. 

These findings suggest two general conclusions. The first concerns the questbn of targeting: 
whether GAIN should give priority for services to individuals according to their prior welfare 
history. This is a question that all welfare-to-work programs must face. Tlie GAIN legislatbn 
includes a targeting provision that gives priority to long-term welfare recipients. The fmal results 
of the evduation may or may not support the decision to target the program in tbm way. However, 
the finding in at least some counties that GAIN produced earnings increases and welfare savings 
for ai^>licants and short-term redpients as wej as for long-term ledpients provides a reason for 
caution about choosing to work excbisivefy with the tong-term recipient group. (This important 
issue will be revisited in the evaluation's final impact and benefit-cost analysis.) 

A second conclusion is that while GAIN'S effects do vary for the basic education and welfare 
hbtoiy subgroups, the representation of these groups in a county's regbtrant population is not the 
only factor that determines a county's overall impacts in the first Other factors, such as the 
local environment, the ways in which GAIN is implemented, or both, may also be relevant ITjey 
are examined next. 

ni. The iBflBCiicc of the Local Environment 

The expected influence of the local environment, particularly the labor market, on a welfare- 
to-work program's impacts is not dear.^ A program operating in a strong labor market may have 
an easier time placing welfare recipients into jobs, but it is also possible that recipients mp.y do just 
as well on their own if jobs are plentiful, with the program producing little net efifect. 
Altematively, a weak labor market may hinder the efforts of welfare redpfcnts to find work 
whether or not they are in a wel£are-to-work program. Or a weak labor market may make the 



*nic influence of the labor market on impacts may be extremely complex because the labor market 
influences sot only the opportunities to find work, but also the types of individuals - in terms of their 
motivation to work, job skills, education levels, and employment barriers - who come onto welfore and Into 
the program in the first place. 
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assbtance pinvided by the program more valuable, gMng program registrants an advantage over 
other job-seekers. 

The top panel of Table 6.4 presents unemployment rates for th-. sbc counOes during mudi of 
the follow-up period for this study. (See also Figure 13.) It shows that Tulare had the highest 
unemployment rates, averaging between 11 percent and 15 percent during the period of random 
assigmnent and foltow-up. Unemployment also varied widely across the other counties, ranging 
between 4 percent and 10 percent during that period. Comparing these rates with the county 
tmp«:ts presented in the previous tables reveals no consistent relationship. In other words, a 
county's unemployment rate does not seem to determine whether its impacts are larger or smaller. 

At the same time, it should be noted that tlw county with by far the highest unemployment 
rate - Tulare - b the only one that produced neither first-year earnings mcreases nor welfare 
savings. It may be that unemployment rates matter most when they reach extreme levels, as in 
Tulare. 

However, Tulare's results may not be sunply the product of unusuaUy high unemployment 
Tulare also a rural county, in which a high proportion of the local population (29 percent) is 
employed In agriculture. Tulare's results, in fact, are consistent with the lack of impacts m a smaU 
number of other MDRC studies of welfare-to-work programs in rural environments. It may be 
that welfare-to-work programs in general are less likely to be effective in the kind of labor maricet 
(Whfle Butte is also rural, it has a much smaUer proportion of people working in agricuUure - 5 
percent - and a lower imempkiyment rate.) 

Yet. as is the case for other counties, it b too soon to draw firm conclusions about Tulare's 
GAIN program with only one year of follow-up data. This is particulariy true given that about 
one-half of Tulare's experimentals enteral education and training activities during the foUow-up 
period, and that many of those did (39 percent of AFDC-FGs and 49 percent of AFDCUs) 
were stm participating in them vtdien data collection ended. If these activities eventually raise 
experimental' earning capacit>, Tulare's program may show positive effects sometime m the future. 

Another measure, the «cperiences of the control group in each county, makes it possible to 
examine how counties' impacts are affected by the combined influence of the local labor market 
and the types of people enrolled in a county's GAIN prc^grara. Because the controls were 



Hi is abo possible that other aspects of the labor market that were not measured in this study may 
have a stronger overall relationship with county impacts. 
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TABLE 6.4 



8Uft»«ARY OF SH^CTED CHARACT^STICS OF THE LOCAL 0<VIRONM 
AND OF PROGRAM ORQANIZATIOfML CAPACITY 

AND CAK MA^MGEMB«r PRACTICES 



Variable 



Mamoda 



Butte 



Los Anpaies 



San Diego 



Unomploymam r^e (%) 
^ry 1989-Junf) 1990 
^ly 1990-June 1991 

Popui^lm iMng in rural ar^, 1^^) 

Emptoyd In ayteufture, 1^ (%) 



4.0 
4.9 

1.1 

0.3 



7.3 
&8 

29.3 

S.2 



5.2 
6.8 

1.1 
0.3 



6.7 
9.7 

17.5 

5.2 



a9 

5.7 
6.8 
1.2 



Tulare 



10.6 
15.3 

37.7 
2a9 



o 
I 



Staff wfto r^ed avaHabilRy of a 
particuiar GAIN service as high (%) 

Job search 

Basic education 

Vocatiomrt education and training 

Staff who rtrted a particuiar G/W sendee as 
worthwitile for as^gned regtotrants (%) 

Job search 

Ba^educatton 

Vocation^ edt^ion arKi training 

Re^rant-to>staff ratio reported 
by case mana^rs (a) 

Selected &9!n bacltground cfiara^t^isttes 
Average age 6rMrs) 
Bachef (^s degree or hit^ (%) 
Previousiy woriced in a WIN. JTPA, 

or olfiw job training program p*) 
Prevfousiv wwiced as an ifwome 

maintenance worker (%} 



89.8 
94.5 
79.7 



60.3 
61.5 
51.7 



74.7 

45.2 
79.7 

20.3 

89.7 



96.5 
77.2 
82.5 



8a7 
35.7 
71.4 



63.2 

39.5 
70.2 

38.6 

57.1 



BO.B 
82.5 
28.7 



27.9 
56.7 
48.6 



127.9 

34.0 
96.0 

38.4 

17.5 



9Zi 
82.3 
54.4 



65.1 
47.9 
23.0 



530^,7 (b) 

39.9 
43.1 

50.4 

47.0 



94.4 
616 
6a7 



76.5 
73.7 
52.6 



103.0 

41.8 
86.3 

($2.7 

67.8 



82.1 
90.5 
76.8 



78.6 
79.0 
68.3 



100.3 

38.8 
29.7 

20.2 

60.7 




(continued) 
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TABLE 6.4 (continued) 



Variable 



Alameda 



Butte LosAngetes 



WvafsMa SanPtego 



Le^oftfmMirassof 
nKmltwing infcmnathNi 



EfT^a^ on fmmA enfofcemmt 
(saf^tkmtng) 

Empha^ on pefsonalteod att wtkm 



Lowar 



Much 
Lower 

Htghef 



Lovrar 

Lovirar 
Metfkim 



Medium 

Mecfium 
Mecflum 
Lower 



Hitter 



Much 
Hfeher 

Much 
Higher 

Lo«w 



Higher 

Medium 
Metfhm 
Medium 



Higher 

Medhim 
Lower 
Higher 



SOURCES: Tables 1.1. ai. and Rguras 3.3 and a4. 



NOTES: These cffi^oad sizes are tiMcomMned averages r9fN)rted by ^aff on the two w 
active and deferred ref^ants assigned to Aaff who pwf^med cmi^ng case manafl^nent duties. 

(b) There are two ratios In Rh^erside because of the specif test being conducted there to detent 
case manat^ant ami mc^itwtoig. Tlw ratio Is ft^ the '{ow-caseto«i' i^oup and ttie secotKl to the 'hi(^er-c^oad' group. 



completely unaL?£cted by Gi JN, their average earnings r^resent wfaat the ejq)erinient&Is would 
have earned in the absence of CAIN. These earnings, in turn, are determined by local ccmditio is 
- the (^>portunities to find m>rk in the county - as well as by individuals' characteristics, such as 
their motivation to look for work (either in their own county or in another locality),^ their skiDs, 
their barriers to onptoyn^t, and so on. 

It is reasonable to expect that counties whose control group had relatively high earnings 
wouW have tower impacts because (as the controls' experiences imply) the experimental in those 
counties would have h^ hl^ earnings evra in the absence of GAIN. In other words, there would 
be less "room ftx improveiTCnt" than in counties wi^e the control Roup's earning were k>wer. 
However, lower earnings among the contrds may indicate that jobs were harder to fiml in a given 
county, that the research sample was less "anptoyaWe* or motivated to work to begin with, or some 
combination of these factors, making it harder to produce positive impacts. In either case, 
differences in control group earnings might be a reason why counties' impacts varied. 

The evidence suggests, however, that the variation in first-year earnings impacts was probably 
nof amply due to the level of the controb' earnings. Hiis can be illustrated using Figure 6.1. The 
bottom panel of the figure presents average earnings in foUow-up quarters 2 through 5 in each 
county for AFDOFG r^trants who were determined to need basic educatron. The e3q>erimental 
group's earnings are represented by the cross-hatched bars and the control group's are represented 
by the shaded bars. A county's impact is indicated by the difference between the heights of the 
bars for the two groups. As the figure illustrates, the control group's earnings in Riveiside were 
about the same as in Alameda, Butte, and Los Angeles. But the cjq^erimentals' earnings, and 
hence the counties' impacts, differed substantially. Other comparisons (in both panels) show that 
counties with larger or smaller impacts dkl not have control groups with consistently higher or 
tower average earnings. These findings thus lend further support to the proposition that counties' 
first-year impacts were not solely a fiinctton of the types of individuals they served or local 
economic conditions - at least as far as these couki be measured for this study. 

Another relevant aspect of the tocal environment is the degree to which it provide welfare 
recipients with opportunities to obtain job search, educatton, and training services even in the 
absence of GAIN. TTiis would be reflected in the use of services by the control group in the sbc 



^InteresUngiy, Tulare's control group bad higher earnings than the control group in several other 
counties (see Table 4.1). This may reflect seasonal cmptoyment patterns or work elsewhere in the state. 
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FIGURE 6.1 



COMPARISON OF FIRST-YEAR EARNINGS 
AMONG AFDC-FG EXF&iiMBITAlS AND CONTROLS 
DETERMINED EITHER NOT TO NEED OR TO NEB» BASkC EDUCATION 
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counties. Since "impacts" refer to the differences in outcomes over and above what would have 
occurred in the absence of GAIN, any services that controb receive that can affect th^ own 
earnings will influence the magnitude of GAIN'S impacts in a county. For this reason, it is 
nnportant to n^^ure control group service patterns to understand why some counties may be 
produdng higher imi»cts than others. 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, data on control services are being obtained through the GAIN 
r^istrant surv^ and will be available for the evaluation's final report However, some very 
inelifflinaiy information from that survey is available at this tune from Riverside and San Diego. 
It suggests that, at least in these two counties, GAIN substantially increased participation in 
employment-related activities (espedally job search and basic education) compared to the levete that 
would have occurred m the absence of the program. The data abo suggest - tenutively - that 
Riverside's larger and more consstent pattern of impacts is probably not bang driven by any 
differences in control service levels betwera the two counties, since these di£ferences appear to be 
smalL 

In sum, a comparison of the six counties indicates that GAIN had effects during the Gist 
year on earnings or welfare savings, or both, under a variety of local conditions and for different 
types of welfare recipients. Further, the larger and more consistent patterns of impacts in 
Riverside appears not to be fully explained the conditions of its local labor market or the 
particular compositicm of its research sample. 

IV. The RetetfoMhip of Coantv Participattoo Patterns to Impacts 

If county differences in the types of people they served and the characteristics of their local 
environment - at least as far as these dimensions could be measured for this report - do not 
closely correspond to county impacts, it is unportant to ask whether the differences in the GAIN 
treatment across the counties may have affected impacts. As dbcussed in Chapter 2, registrants' 
patterns of partidpation in GAIN activities are one key aspect of this treatment 

Table 6.1 (top panel) shows the proportion of experimentab "ever participating" in a GAIN 
activity. A comparison of the counties on this measure and on their earnings and welfare impacts 
(bottom panel) shows no consistent relationship. For example, Alameda, Riverside, and Tulare 
had among the highest partidpation rates for AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us, but quite different 
patterns of impacts. A county's overall partidpation rate appears not to be a good predictor of 
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its short-t^m uii{wcts. A similar conclusion en^rges when the compaiisop Is made within the two 
educatiofl std>grDup8. (See TaIHe 62.) It is possible, however, that there is a certain thre^old 
levd of part^fiatkm that is a prerequisite for impi^ and that the partidpation rates ic the six 
counties aU ero ee de d it 

The relationship betwera impacts and participaticMi in specific GAIN activities — i»rticularly 
job seardi, is e3q>ected to produce some effects in the short run - is also not 

straightforward For example, among the AFDC-Us not needbig basic education, onfy 24 percent 
oi Butte's e]q)erim»tals partidpated in 'yAt s^rch compared with 41 percent in San I^ega Yet 
both counties had statistically significant earnings impact As another otample, Rtvetside and San 
I^ego had the hi^^ rates ctf (»rticipation in jc^ search among AFDC-FGs iwre "in need 
of education" (29 peic^it and 23 percent, respectively), but only Riverside bad substantial and 
statistical^ ss^iifirant earnings impacts for this group. Butte also had signfficant earning imprcts 
for ths group despite a mud) lower rate of participation In job search (6 percent). In general, 
countks with hi^ier partidpation rates in jc^ search did not uniformly have larger earnings gains 
or welfare savings in the first year. 

It is also important to note that other measures of partidpation that were not investigated 
for this report VMiy have a strongs assodation with impacts than the "ever partidpated" or "types 
of activity" n^ttures used here^ Tl^se might indude the regularity with v^udi rej^trants attended 
their assigned aciivities, the probability of completing those activities, and the overall length of 
partidpation in them (which, because of trum^tion prc^Iems, could not be fiilfy estimated within 
the 11-month fdlow-up period for partidpation data). It may be that ^n/hai matters most for 
inlets is the migmng charKter of partidpaticm.^ 

It is also possft>le that GAIN'S impacts come i^ut b^use the program affects tl» bdiavior 
of nonpartk:ipants as wdl as jmrtidpants. For example, CAIN'S partidpation obUgation may have 
encouraged some individuals to seek a part-time or full-time job, or simply to leave wdfare, in 
order to avokl gdng to school or another GAIN activity. 

V. The Influence of Implementation Strategies 

In addition to re^trants' partidpation patterns, the GAIN treatment is defined by how the 




'Data on registrants' attendance in basic education and their rates of completion of that activity will 
be presented in a future MDRC report 
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counties implemented the program. This section examines whether some of the implementatioo 
strategies that were studied for this report (see Chapter 3) produced better first-year impact resufts 
than others. 

A. A SpBliBarv of County Va riation In Imptemtntattea Strategics 

Chapter 3 a>mpar»l the counties on selected aspects of organizational capadty and case 
management These included staff perceptions of the availability and quality of GAIN'S job seardi, 
education, and training services («4uch» with a few exceptions, were rated positively fay staS); the 
background characterstics of ths staff hired to serve as case managers (w!^ varkd consklerabfy 
across the counties); and three aspects of case management {practices and related organizational 
arrangements. County rankings on these dimenskms are summarized in Table 6.4. 

The chapter gave particular attention to the case management £»:tors because these reflect 
alternative views among the counties of the "best* ways of moving welfare recipients into jobs and 
off welfare. The first of these three practices concerned how to prepare legistiants for 
employment While aQ six counties provided job search assistance, basic education, and other 
education and training activities, they differed in how much they emphasized getting a job, even 
a low-paying job, quickly and in bow strongly they promoted education and training. 

A second difEermce concerned the emphasis on gi^g regstrants personalized attention. 
Counties varied in how much case managers tried to learn in deptii about registrants' family and 
personal drcumstances and their motivation to work, engage registrants in personal counseling and 
proWem-sohong when they are reluctant to participate in GAIN activities, and accommodate their 
personal situatiom, interests, and capabilities when making servio; assignments.^ 

A third difference conc^ed ojunti^* reliance on the formal enforcement process - in 
particular, financial sanctions - as a method for securing regbtrants' compliance with GAIN'S 
participation obligatioiL In some counties, staff avoided imposing sanctions except as a last resort, 
resulting m very low rates of sanctioning during the follow-up period. In other counties, staff relied 
more heavily on the formal enforcement mechanisms to achieve compliance and had higher 
sanctioning rates. 



h was also shown that the counties with the highest ranking on the personalized attention scale 
tended to have higher staff morale and job satisfaction; to view welfare recipients more positively, as people 
who want to work and to leave welfare; and to believe that GAIN helps registrants move toward these goals. 
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B. TlieCascofRIvCTsidg 

Comparing the county rankings on the organizational and case management dimei^fcms in 
Table 6.4 with county imp^ on earnings and welCore receipt (which are summarized for the full 
sample in Table &1 and for subgroujs in Tables 62 b^J 63) is one way to assess, tentatively, the 
relationship of these implementation strategies to GAIN's effectiveness in the short term. 

As has already been discussed, Riversid;$*s impacts were the krgest and most consistent 
They weie not concentrated among only a few groups of registrants, but were observed in every 
subgroup category examined in this study, among both AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us. No other 
county had so consht«it a pattern. This finding suggests that Riverside's overall approach may 
encompass the most effective strategks for producing impacts for a broad segment of the GAIN 
caseload in the short term. If so, which aspects of this approach might have been most important? 
Although this stiuly cannot isc^te the effects of any single program feature, and cannot "prove" 
any causal relationships, a number of interpretations are worth «>nsidering. 

It seems unlikely that Riverside's r»ults can be attributed simply to the availability or quality 
of its servkes — if staff perceptions of these servi(^ are any guide. RiversKle does not stand out 
horn the other oninties as having the most favorable ranking on these din^i^cn^ Riverskte also 
does not stand out in terms of the education levels of its staff, although, along with San Diego 
(another cwmty with a strong pattern of impacts), a higher prt^xHticm (rf Riverside's sti^ had 
previoudy worked in an education or training program (such as WIN or a JTPA program), which 
may have helped prepare them to operate GAIN. 

What most distinguished Riverside from the other counties - and, therefore, what might have 
contributed to Riverskle's more favorable first-year results - was its stafTs much higher emphasis 
on the goal of qmck employment (aided by the county's efforts at direct job development) and on 
formal enfor^nirat (ending ultimately in financial sanctions), and its romj^ivtively tow emi^ieis 
on personalized attention. This combination of practices was not found in any other county. (It 
» important to note that while Rivetskle ranked high in emphasizing rapid empkiyment, like other 
counties it also had a substantial rate of participation in ^w»tk>n and tniining acthities, as shown 
in Tables 6.1 through 63.) 

If Riverside's approach was dbtinctive and may help to oiplain its first-year effects (an 
interpretation that cannot yet be proven but that is at least consistent with the available data), it 
is useful to consider whether these practices may be having their influence by shaping registrants' 
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participation rates. As already shown, Alameda and Tulare bad jim as high or high« rates of 
partfcipation in GAIN activities, but smaller and less consistent impacts than Rivmide. Similarly, 
Riraide's aq)erimentals "in need of basic education" had a rate of participating in job search - 
an activity that can produce short-term effects - that %vas only a little higher than in San Diego, 
but San Diep) prodtu^d no statistically significant earnings gains for this group. 

TTiese results suggest the hypothesis that Riverside's participation rates p^ se mi^t not be 
the source of its lar^impw:ts. It may be that the county's strong emphasis on quick employm«it 
and tonnal enforcement contributed to those impacts indepei^tly of any influ^tce that emphasis 
may have had on partidpation, eg., by communicating a particular "message" to registrants that 
influenced their behavior while taking part in their signed activities. Perhaps this message 
aflGected how miK^ efifort regfctrants made to k>ok for a Job, and how willing they were to accept 
a job with tow pay. The Riverside results also suggest that the higher levels of peisonalized 
attention found in the other counties may not be essential for pnxlucing large impacts in the short 
run, since Rivasitte was oie of the counties ranking towest on this scale. 

^ First-Ygar Earnings Impacts In Qtlter Ci»^^ tig<^ 

While Rivers«te bad the largest and most consistent effects on eaminp in the fiist-ycar, 
some impacts were also evident in the other counties. These occurred despite the fact that these 
counties dififered from Riverside - and &om each other - m how they implemented GAIN. In 
particular, a number of counties had statistically significant eaniings increases even though they 
made veiy differrat choices regarding how much to emphasize quick job entiy, fonnal enforcement, 
and personalized attention, and the types of stafiF they hired to c^jerate gam. 

Table 6.2, which permits county impacts to be compared whfle taking into consideration the 
different proportions of their samples "in need of basic education," illustrates this finding. It shows 
that Alameda, Butte, and San Diego aO had statistically signifkant earnings increases (for either 
the AFDC-PGs, AFDC-Us, or both) among registrants determined "not to need basic education." 
It also shows that Butte, like Riverside, produced statistteally significant earnings increases for 
registrants who were consKiered "in need of basic education." Yet both Alameda and Butte, in 
contrast to Riverside, achieved th«r results while placing a relatively low emphasis on quick job 
entiy, a high emphasis on personalized attentkin, and a lower to medium emphasis on fonnal 
enforcement San Diego produced its positive results whUe having still another combination. 
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ranidng "medium" on aU three dimcosions. These finding suggest the ^neral condision that a 
varwty of approadies to imptementing GAIN can produce to^^ Whfle 
Rivemde produced the most favorable results in the short run, other strategies abo produced 
earnings effects qukkly. 

a V*^ Inflnaitt of f«r«^ EnforCTment an Wcltef? S»viMy 

A comparisOT of the six counties with regard to fanpacts <m welfare payments suggests that 
tl» magnituite and consstency of welfare savmgs may be roughly chelated with the counties' 
emphasis on formal oifbrcemait (TTie quick job «itiy and personalized attentton nmkings do not 
appear to be as strongfy related to short-term welfare savmgs.) Tables 6.1 througji 63 show that 
Riverside, which had the highest sanctioning rates, had the most crasistent pattern of welfare 
saving among all the counties. When the counties other than Riverside are compared, those that 
had medium rankings in terms erf enforcement (Butte, Los Angeles, and San Diego) generally had 
larger and more consstent welfare savings than those with tower rankings (Alameda and Tulare). 
Ihis pattern tends to hoW for both the AFDC-FGs and AFDC-Us and the key subgroups. 

It is also noteworthy that in some cases counties produced significant welfare savings without 
appreciable eammgs gains. TWs is particularly evident in Los Angeles and San Diego among 
AFDC-FGs determined to need basic education. (See Table 62.) Thus, it may be that the level 
of enforcement may be having an effect on welfare savings that is to some extent mdependent of 
any effect it may have had on ranploynMnt and earning 

In part, the relationship betwe^ formal enforcement and welfare savings may be due to the 
simple fact that sanctions directly reduce the welfare grant But how much of these savings came 
directly from people who were sancUoned is not dear. It may be that at least some of the savings 
came &om recipients whose dedsions about leaving welfare were influenced by the requirement 
to participate in an activity, backed up by the threat of sanctions, but who were not actually 
sanctioned. For example, a strong emphasis on enforcement may send a "tougher* message to 
registrants about GAIN'S participation obligaUon, which may influence individuals who arc never 
sanctioned. It might even encourage some registracts to leave welfare - and hence GAIN - 
without ever taking part in a program activity, and possibly without ever being sanctioned It may 
be that formal enforcement works through a variety of channels to influence welfare savings, 
although the eaiact processes have not been investigated for this report. 
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While Riveiside achieved the lai^ and most consistent fiist-j^ar impacts on earnings and 
wclfeie savings, it fa too soon to teU whether or not this patteni wiU be sifi^ 
As Chapter 5 showed, Riveiside^s earmngs impacts for AFDC-Us appear to have diminished after 
the third quarter of follow-up and may eventually faU to the levels of other counties, while m at 
least one other county (Butte), the effect for AFDC-Us seemed to be incieasing over tnne. 

Longer-t«m follow-up data wiU be e»ential for assessing the relative eflEectivaiess of county 
pn^giams because, as discussed throu^t this report, all of the 

- made a substantial mvestment in educatfon and training programs, which take longer for a 
reg^trant to complete than job search activities. (&e Oiapter Z) Imleed, in aU si, counties, 
participation rates in these activities were as high or higher than participation in job search. 
Furthermore, in three of the four counti« where the duratbn of participation could be measured, 
half or more of the «perimcntrfs were r^tered for GAIN at the end of the 1 l-month fdlow- 
up period for the participation analyst. Many of these individuals were participating in GAIN 
education or training activities, or were waiting to do sa (Some had finished one activity and had 
been referred to another.) The "payor of this investment may not be evident until weU beyond 
the period studied for this report 

It is theiefoie poaibte that counties using different implemenutioi, approadies win h»« 
longer-lenn imp«« as large orlarger than Rivemde-s. Or tlwy may do as «ell or belter for 
specific subgroups, sucb as long^erm recipienB or individuab determined to need basic education. 
These hnportiuii ,ue«io» remain op<m at th» time. Policjmake., and administrator, should 
therefore be cautious in drawing conclusions fitom this study about whM Idnds of app«Mches to 
unplementing OAIN work best 

MERCs continuing evaluation will measure GAIN's impacts in the six counties over a longer 
foUow-up period and win reeamine the relatfonship of county implenentaUon conditions u>d 
strategies to county impacts. In «ldi.ion, future reports wiU dr». upon registnu,. survey ari other 
dau to enmine the program's effects on . wider array of outcomes, estimate its benefits »>d 

costs, and explore the role played by a number of factor, U,at could not be examined in this repo^ 
m shaping GAIN'S effectiveness in moving welfare recipients into jobs and off welfare. 
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APPENDIX A 

AL TABLES TO CHAPTER 2 
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TABLE A.1 



STATUS OF GAIN EXPeVMBfrALS WHO 1X0 NOT PARTICIPATE 
WmUN 11 MONTHS AFTH«0RIEr<rTAT10N 





Alameda 


Bime 


Los 
An^es 




San Diego 


Tulare 




AFDCFOaBOMrtmantais 


















Evw de^ed Of deretf^wBd (%) 


79.7 


89.6 


90.3 


(80 


100.0 


100.0 


95.5 


a e • 


Ever defarred 


60.8 


31.3 


60.6 




57.6 


80.2 


72.7 


#• * 


Part-time «T9lO)nn«n rda«m 
for ftrst deferral among 
tfiose WW def8fred(%} 


22.2 


36.1 


23.3 




42.8 


37.'' 


35.9 


a» 


Ever deregi^ered (%) 
WKh request for sar^ion 


45.9 
0.0 


71.3 
4.3 


64.3 
S.9 


(a) 
(a) 


94.9 
11.1 


76.6 


5&0 
1.1 


ft * • 

(c) 


Sampled 


222 


115 


1,468 




99 


111 


88 




AFDCUeKDerimentais 


















Ever deterred or dereglstered (%) 


88.1 


96.7 


96.3 


<a> 


98.0 


98.8 


100.0 


(c) 


Evw ctef«Ted 


66.7 


14.8 


84.7 




58.0 


78.8 


76.0 


ft e • 


Part-time emfMoyment reason 
.^firad^rral among 
those evw (Merred ^) 


50.0 


11.1 


60.2 




34.5 


61.9 


23.7 


(b) 


d«8giA«^ (%) 
vmh request forsanttfOT 


42.9 
0.0 


91.8 

3.3 


42.7 
2.1 


(a) 
(a) 


88.0 
14.0 


60.0 
1.3 


74.0 
0.0 


e* • 

(c) 


Sample size 


42 


61 


471 




50 


80 


50 





NOTES: A chi-sqtiare tast was ai^lM to dtff^^^es ammo cMntlM. ^tetfcai ^gniftoaiKe 
iiKftoatadas'** - 1 psfc^' -Spefcmt; * * lOp^eaitL 

(9) The deret^Ttiirtion rates f^l^An^a^ 
of d^^jtetratfm re eonte fn rec^^ant c^fMes ami the GEARS sys^ f« a ramtom ty ^e^ed mbeanrq) te of 87 
ref^^artts revest thit on^ 7 of 10 (to^^jistratione receded the caseflles were also recmled in GEABS* 

Cb) Ate^of Aattet^i^ffH^WTCeivasnctf pwtormed. 

(c) A^dstt^statiMtcataiflmficancewasnMapptica^ 
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TABLEAU 

AFTC-FQ EXPmi@4TAL SAftff>LE SIZES FOR EACH MEASURE 
IN BOTTOM PAm OF TABLE ^2 



San^ ami Moaswe 
lnTabit2.2 



Butte 



Riverside 



SanPego 



Tulare 



Average number of months during 
l(MoeM4> paitic^w^ bi (b) 
Mb search 
BMie education^) 
Ssir-Mtiated activities 

activiUes 



M ac^rtty St Md itf 11 months 
among those starting the activity (%) 
Job search 
Batic ecfofcmion (e) 
Self-fttWated Mth^ 
Po8t*asse8sment activities 
Any edueaHon or training actMty 

Length of time partic^ing tn t^asic 
eductfion dwing Haam-i^ 8),c) (%) 

1 mwitfior tess 

2~6 months 

More th«f 6 months 

Total 

Avwage numt»«- of morrths 

partic^^g bi »iy 

educta^ or trainhtg 

activity (faring tC*»ow-iy (b) 



36 
30 
20 
8 



36 
30 
20 
8 
55 



30 
30 
30 
30 



55 



54 

33 
6 



86 
$4 
33 
6 
90 



54 
54 
54 
54 



90 



73 
47 
38 
20 



73 
47 
38 
20 
92 



47 
47 
47 
47 



92 



46 

82 
17 
21 



46 
82 
17 
21 
111 



82 
82 
82 
82 



111 



SOUf%£: MIXICs pafiic4)am flow stfT^ia 

NOTES: Data were not available for Alameda and Los Angeies counties. 

(a) The data tre:iude only those axperimentals who participated In the specified activity for at 
least one day. 

(b) ' Follow-up' refers to the 1 1 months after orientation. 

(c) QED preparation. ABE, and ESL. 
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TAMEA.3 

^^M.Sl?it£Sf'^J!iISSLr£P^^^*^^ " MONTHS AFTB^ OWBITATIOM 
AMONG ARX^-ro EXPERMENTAI^ DETERMMB} NOT TO Nm BASC BHK^ 





Alameda 


Butte 


L08 Af^friss 




Sanoiego 


Tidars 


jyi flMMflnMntttlii 














AnyOAiNaetMty 
Job sovch 


61J 

M% ft 

5.3 te) 

3as (c) 

37.8 


48.9 

32.6 
1.1 

15.2 
7.6 

20.7 


4a3 

24.7 

as 
ia6 

4.3 

21.3 


65.4 
45.7 

0.0 
2a5 

1.2 

24.7 


60.0 
38.2 
0.0 
22.7 
US 


$2.0 ••• 
43.0 ••• 
2.5 (b) 
17.7 
15.2 

«4 n ••• 


A^^rage nuff^ of months 
rof^erodfc^QAM 
duHfig MHom-up ((t,e| 




9.0 


n/8 


S.9 


8.2 


8.9 (f) 


Ev8f d9(8f rod (%) 


44.0 


35.9 


4&0 


46.9 


60.0 


41.8 


for fiftf doforral mmg 
thoso ever d^^rod 06) 


27.2 


48.5 


20.0 


2&9 


36.4 


42.4 (0 


EwdereoMerod^) 
WHh request for sanction 


23.9 
0.0 


44.6 
ZZ 


49.0 (0 
74 (0) 


77.8 
13.6 


55.5 

ao 


39.2 
1.3 (b) 


Sample 8te0 


209 


92 


583 


81 


110 


79 


«imiifiwiiffi9 wnosianeo 
anvGAMactMlvm) 














Participated fn(%) 
Job seafct) 

Self-lnWated acttvky 
Post^assessfitent activtty 
AnyeduciNtonor 
tf£^bioactMy 


80.6 
1U.9 

&5 te) 
52.7 ^) 

61.2 


66.7 
2.Z 
31.1 
15.6 

42.2 


61.3 
9.4 
3a6 
10.8 

5^8 


69.8 
O.O 

35.8 
1.9 

37.7 


63.6 
0.0 
37.9 
24.2 

50.0 


69.4 
4.1 (b) 
28.6 
24.5 

53.1 • 


Aver ago numt^er of months 
partlc^atlng In any 
education or training 
c^ivHy during fottow-up (d.e) 




4.3 




6.6 


5.6 


5.2 (1) 




129 


45 


235 


S3 


66 


49 
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TABLE A.3(c«Htnued) 

SOURCE MORCs panicHpanl flow sampta 

MWteatedas - 1 percent: - Spercsm; • - lOpercent 

(a) QB)pf8parirtion,AK.mdE»> 

(b) Ai«st^«ttii8tieal8iontficanc9wasnotappflcable. 

hiwttwwleducaBon Instead Of In «8H-I^ -Hits poHcy causes ttwpost-a^wnent 

be towef than M the coding h«l been conslsteniiiiWi that In the 01^ 

(d) 'Foflow-up* refsre to the 11 months lAerorienlation. 

(e) Data were not avaOabie for Abmeda and Angeles counties. 
(0 A test of statetleatti^tlflcance was not performed. 

_^ Los Angeles were a(flu8l^ 

ofdereglstratlOT lecwds in regWram casefBes and the QEAf« system for a random 
registrants wealed that only 7 of 10 dereglstratlons recorded In the casefHes were ateo recorded In QEA^ 

(h) Thib sample hwHwJes only those e>«perlmental8 who ever p»tlc:-iated In any GAW 
excluding appraisal and assessment. 



TABLE A.4 

A.S?gl**/Sy^ ^ f ^ TrB»*8 Wm«Nl 1 MONTHS AFTOOWBITATION 
AMONG AFDC-FG EXPB^MENTAtS KTERMINe) TO HEED BASTC EDUCATION 



Alameda 



Butte 



I 



AB expertffwntab 

eva^paftictoat8dln(%) 
Any GAIN activity 

Basic education (a) 
Seif-tnmatad activity 
Post-assessment activity 
Any education or 
traWnfl activity 

Avw^je numbw of montt» 
regtsteredforQAtN 
durtng Mtmni^ (c.d) 

Evw defwred (%} 

Part-time en4>toynm reason 

those WW defened (%) 

everderegtatered(%) 
Wttit request fm sar^Km 

Swtptesize 



LosAn(^tes 



San Diego 



Tulare 



63.9 
14.0 
S5.5 

9.2 (b! 

61.1 



nfa 
47.3 

14.0 

3f».0 
0.0 

393 



37.0 
S.6 

26.9 
5.6 
0.9 

33.3 



a2 

27.8 

23.3 

56.5 
5.6 

108 



S3L9 
&8 

44.8 
4.5 
0.4 

49.2 



r^a 
49.1 

1&8 

45.6 m 

5.0 (1) 

2.430 



57.5 
28.7 
32.3 
8.4 
3.0 

41.9 



5.9 
48.5 

27.2 

80.2 
9.6 

187 



S1.1 
22^6 
34.3 
9.5 
2.9 

43.1 



7.8 
67.9 

26.9 

57.7 
4.4 

137 



• • • 

• t • 

• 



60.3 
8.2 

54.8 
^1 
6.2 

58.2 



8.5 (6) 
59.6 



28.7 (e) 



41.1 
2.1 

146 



e t • 

« ft • 



Bq^erbrontafs vito Waited 
any QAIWactMlv fill 

Pi^llPdtad )n (%) 
Jot>$evch 

SdiMnWstadaetMty 
Post-as$es9iient actMty 
Any educiMonc^ 
training ^Mtf 

Averaga nun^ of months 
p^teipatfng In any 
educaUon or tririning 
activity during fcMow^up (c,d) 

Sample size 



21.9 

3.2 
14.3 

95.6 



n/a 

251 



15.0 
72.5 
15.0 
^5 

9ao 



2.8 
40 



1&3 

8ai 

ft3 
0.7 

91.2 



rVa 
1,310 



50.0 
56.3 
14.6 
5.2 

7^9 



4.2 
96 



44.3 
67.1 

ia6 

5.7 
84.3 



3.0 
70 



13.6 ••• 
90.9 •♦• 
3.4 

10.2 01) 
96.6 



4.9 (e) 
88 
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TABLE A.4(contimi8d) 

KHJRCE Mt^^s joartfdpant Row sampla 

IISIS*^*.??*'?!^!!!^!^?^?'*'*^^ StatteUcal significance tevais are 

^ OEDprepaFitton,ABE.andEa. 
^ ?M^![w^'«8^8irantealf9atfyln¥ocatJ^ 

^ setf-lnttlated vocattoial aducaHon. Ihte policy causes the pc^^Zsnt 

teloM^ than Htfw coding had been consislttm with that In the ""wwKwmrpwwHwgew 

(c) 'Fdlow-up'referBtothe 11 months after orient^on. 

(d) Data were not avaitatte for Mameda and Angeles coumies. 
M A test of tia«sticalsl0itfteanc8 was not performed. 
JM^w^regttrat^^ 

ofdere^^^nwcwdsto 
retfstrantsrmtodthatonh^ 

tt) ™ sample Includes only Biosoe»{pertme«als who ewp^^ 
flKdudhio appraisal and assessment. k« j «^-Hy. 

(h) A test of statistical signHicdnce was not appllc^le. 
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TABLE A.S 

GAIN PARTICIPATTON PATTERNS AMONG AFOC-FQ APPLICANTS 
WTTHiN 11 MOtfTHS AFTa OfWBITAnON 



Sanyle and M«»g9 


Butte 




SantMego 


Tuive 












&r8r|»rti(ipat8din(%) 
AnyQAMtctMty 

Ba^ edtwttUx) (a) 
Seif-biWatedactMty 
Post-assassment activity 
Any eduction or 
training actMty 


17.4 
11.8 
9.6 
1.7 

21.7 


CO A 

13.0 
1.4 

34.8 


43.8 

12.5 
7.5 

<n^U 


36.4 
12.1 
24.2 
0.0 

6.1 <b) 


A^iH^ nun^ ^twntto 
roglsterod for GAIN 


8.1 


6.0 


7.6 


7.6 (d) 


Ev9rd0f«rr8d (%) 


27.8 


44.9 


575 


57.6 


rart-iHTie anipioymanT 
reasOT tot first deferral amono 
tftose ever deferred (%) 


46.9 


16.1 


37.0 


26.3 (d) 


Ever dffieg^erad (%) 
wmt request M)r sanction 


609 
4 3 


85.5 
15.9 


63.8 
3.8 


54.5 
6.1 


Samt^sto 


115 


69 


80 


33 


Experimsntalswtw started 
MvGAtNadMtvte) 










Participated In (%} 

JobSMTCh 

Basic education (a) 
Seff-mill^ activity 
Post-assassment activity 
AnyeducmiOTCtf 
trtf riing actMly 


46.5 
30.2 
25.6 
4.7 

58.1 


34.1 
ZZ.V 
Z4 

5BJ 


72 9 
22.9 

12.5 

50.0 


• • 

0) 


A numt»r of months 
(Mirtteipattng in any 
edu^ton or tralnins 
activtty during ft^k)w>up (c) 


3.3 


4.2 


4.0 


- (d) 


Sanitize 


43 


41 


46 


12 



SOimc^ MDRC8paillcl(>antflowsan^. 

NOTE& No data on AFDC-FQwptteants are Included for Alameda and Los Angsiescoumies because tt^ 

taroQted only iong-temi AFDC reclplente fof GAIN, . . . ^ ^ 

ba^bid^e that tl»e sample size Is under a^itlwreiore, the calculation has bee^ 

A chl-square toA was applied to differor^ among counties. Statlsticat significance levels are 

indicated as *'* - 1 percent; - Spercent; * - lOpacent. 

(a) QB>pr8parMiwv. ABE,»idE9~ 

(b) AtMtofoa^tto&lsioniftoarwewasnota^lc^. 

(c) 'Ftiiow-i^}' refers to tf« 1 1 mcsittto aft^ ori^atKm. 

(d) Atestofstatisttealslgnfflcancewasnotperfwnad. 

(a) Thte san^le ii^hides orrty those expwtonailals W9r participated in any GAIN artivtty, 
excliKf ing appraisal and rasessment. 
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TABLE A.6 

OAIN PAmK»»AT»ONPATOWS AMONG AFDC-FG SHOflT-TERM REQPIENTB 

wrrwN 11 MONTHS AFTsi oraen-ATiON 

Sample and M easufe Butte FBver^ SanDjago Tutore 

Ever partic^atsd in (%) 

iSSSSL*^ 40.9 Sae 53.8 SAO 

JoDSMf^ 22.7 aae 

Basic education w lae P'l 1^'! ^! 

Setf^edac^ a? f^J »J ».6 

Post-MsassfiMnt activity ia2 is i?? I! 

t«»nii^ac»rt!y 36.4 33.8 3S.4 39.2 

A}W9(^ numter of .nontits 
regiateridfOrQAN^ 

tfufbifl (oiM)w-(i^ (b) 8. 1 

Br^(totorrad(%) 27.3 



7-8 7.9 (c) 

50.0 86.2 52.9 
Part-time employment 
reanm fw^ d^wral among 

ttH»e aver deferred (%) o.O 27.6 20.9 40.7 (c) 
Ever dereghtered (%) 54.5 



Witfi request for Wiiction ao 8.8 

Samptestze 22 



3.9 (d) 

80 es 51 



Exporimentats wtfo staffed 
Parttc^ated in (%) 

Basic education (a) !! Si S J 

Seif initiated act!%y Sj 483 

Post-asMssment activity 75 g j JO J 

Anyeduc«lonor " 22.9 17.2 

training activity ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Av vage nur?^ of months 
partic^^^ in amy 
edi^imortrainifif, 

activny during foflo«.^up(b) - 5., 3 3 

San^Bstze 9 



W 29 



SOiW«X: MDflCs participant flow sample. 

J JOTES: No f<ata on AFOC-I^ efwrt-term recipients are included for Alameda and Los Anoeies counties 
because they targeted only long-term AFDC rec^Nents fer GAIN. ^ 

Da^ imjictite that the sample size is under 20: therefore, the caicuiati<»i has t>een omitted 
if^i^^oM ^ !^ differences among counties. Statisttoal significance levels are 

indicated as "'-I percent;"- 5 percwt;*-iOpere»tt. •v«.«^.ww5afe 

(a) GEO preparation. ABE. em^ 

«)) 'Follow-up- refers to the 1 1 months after oriemation. 

(c) A test of sWistical significance was n^psftonned. 

(d) A test of s^t^^t ^ifteance was not af^teabie. 



TABLE A.7 

OAIN PARTICIPATION PATTERNS AMONG AFOC-FQ LOf«-TB»<l RECIPIENTS 
VWTHW 11 MONTHS AFTS^ ORIBITATIOM 





Ai^neda 


Butte 


LosAng^ 


RIvsfskJQ 


San Diego 


Tulare 


Anaaarimantah 














EvorpaitictoaMlnCK) 
AnyGAHfsctMty 
Job ssarch 

Sett-inttiat8dactMty 
Ppst-twsgssnwnt aetivHv 
Any edition (T 
traifiingactMty 


^1 
26.4 

sas 

3.2 (b) 

1 f fW W/ 

S3.0 


S2.4 

17.5 
22.2 
11.1 

«9*4C 

34.9 


51 3 
11.9 

6.2 

1. I 

43.8 


09. r 

41.4 
23.2 
15.2 
2.0 

39.4 


52.0 
19.6 
22.5 

ia6 

5.9 
44.1 


68.1 
206 
42.6 
9.9 
9.9 

58.2 


A^^f^ mmbef of months 
teg^mn fot QAM 
during fottow-tq) ^»d) 




9.6 


n/a 


6.1 


&4 


9.2 (e) 




46. Z 


39.7 


48.9 


48.5 


6&6 


52.5 


Part-time ofr^^loj^nOTt 
r^xm tor flrst (totorr^ among 
ttiora evor deferred (%) 


18.3 


3^0 


17.4 


35.4 


3^9 


31.1 <e) 


dereglttered (%) 
WW) reCH^est for si^im 


27.9 
0.0 


31.7 
4.8 


4a3 (!) 
5.4 (fj 


74.7 
9.1 


50.0 

a9 


31.9 
0.0 (g) 


Sampto^zo 


802 


63 


3,013 


99 


102 


141 


Bcperbnent^ wtio started 
anvQAINactlvavflii 














Participated In (%) 
Job search 
Ba^ edi^ation (a) 
Se(f*lnltlated acUvfty 
f^-assesmtent ^hrlty 
Any edt^tttonc^ 
training actMty 


41.8 
61.1 
S O (b) 
27.4 (b) 

83.9 


33.3 
42.4 
21.2 
6.1 

66.7 


23.2 
71.8 
1^2 
2,2 

85.4 


63.1 
35.4 
23.1 
3.1 

60.0 


37.7 
43.4 
35.8 
11.3 

64.9 


30.2 •'• 
52^5 ... 

14.6 
14.6 

85.4 


Avera^ numi>er ol months 
particfpsAlng in any 
education or training 
&ahf^ during f(Htow-up (c,d) 


n/a 


3.5 


n/a 


4.7 


4.0 


5.0 (e) 


Sample size 


380 


33 


1.545 


65 


53 


96 



I 
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TABLE A.7(c«Ttintied) 

S2i^«.^.5P'?!IISli2i?'f!!^i!2^"®!]^^ aatisttealslafrtflcance lewis are 

(a) OB>prepaf«lon,ABE.andE%. 

m »meirtte«Jl/lSlS?iI^ SMlJS^!!!?'^ 'i^^'^ ortentattoo were coded as r»fth^ng 
?n??^T^n?^y*?.^PW ^ *" vocattonat educ^ten. This pottvy causes the M-a^ment 

acth^p«Mi«Me,whk:f)lrwtudesM^^ 

belwwthanfftlwcodlflflhadbeenconsWemirfththaiJn^ "wiaieoaciiwyperceraageto 
^ •Foflow-up*refBi»loll»ellmon»wallerorientettert, 
<d> Data were iHMavallabfe for Alameite and Los Angeles countlesL 
< ^ A test of s^^eat aigrMlcance was not perfermeS: 
(0 Tttedwet^r^lon rM for Los Af^^ies were «iMAeduim»dtw<^^ 

regi^iants onjr 7 <rf lO der e gtelraKaiw recorded in the cas^Ues wers also reconfad m oe)%. 

(0) A test of statistical signfficance was not appRc^ ^^»»^ 

, "^ItesaTPte 'nctudos only those eiiperlmenials*^ 

ocetuoing apprawai ami anosnnent. 



TABLE A.8 



AFDC-U EXPERIMB^AL SAMPLE SIZES FOR EACH MEASimE 
IN THE BOTTOM PAf^ TABLE Z4 



Sample and Measure 
inTatMe^4 



Butte 



y^ve^de SanCTetK) 



Tutare 



Experimental wtto staned 



Avw^ mmrt^er of montt^ during 

Job SMICti 

Seff-inftiatad activMGs 

P0St-aSS888ITI8f!t SCtMUdS 

in activtty at end ctf 11 mcviths 
amfng those O^ing the ^Mty (%) 
Jc^ eearc}) 
Basto edition (c) 
Self-initiated KtMties 
rosi-asseswnsni acttviuBS 
Any I Ji^ation or training ^ivity 

Lain^ of panic^no in ba^ 
education duftoiQ ftrikny-up Cb.c) (%) 
1 month or 1^ 

Mw6tnan6m<mt)« 
Total 

Averaoe num^ of months 
partic^^ino tet any 
eduMHlmortrain^ 
^ivity duffnfl frtlow-up g)) 



16 
20 
3 
2 



16 
20 
3 
2 
25 



20 
20 



62 
37 
10 
3 



62 
37 
10 
3 
46 



37 
37 
37 
37 



46 



33 
36 
7 
10 



33 
36 
7 
10 
49 



36 
36 
36 
36 



49 



20 
52 
9 
8 



20 
52 
9 
8 
65 



52 
52 
52 
52 



65 



SCHfftCE: Ml^V^sparttoipantflowsafl^ 

NOTES: Dma w«B avail^le Ai^neda ami Los Ang^ coumias. 

(a) The data include tmiy those ttqx^OTmis who participated in the specified activity for at 
laa^ one day. 

Q>) *Ftilow-up' f^m to tt« 11 months after oriarHmion. 
(c) GEO preparation, ABE, ami ESI 
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TABLE A.9 

OAlNPAFrnaPATK^ 
AMONQ AFDC^U EXPmieiTAl^ DETERMNED NOTTO »^ BSUCAT^ 



Safrata and lyteasufd 






LosMfigBias 






Tularo 


AflwDartnigntete 














Evof Daittctotf 8d In 
Any GAIN acttvtty 

JwMwCfl 

Basic aduc^iw (cA 
SaM-mWatedacUvRy 
Pc^-assas^n^ activity 
Any acfc^rtlon tN* 


MM 

— 

MM 


24.2 
24.2 
0.0 
0.0 

6.1 

6.1 


42.9 
2&S 
8.2 
14.3 

20.4 


66.7 
56.3 
0.0 
12.5 

14.6 


53.8 
41.0 
26 
7.7 

lZ.O 

20.5 


63.6 
31.8 
4.5 (b) 
18.2 (b) 
22.7 Ob) 

40.9 


Aven^ nun^ of montto 
ragistarod for 
during Mlmr^up (cd) 


n/iei 


7.4 


n/a 


4.9 


7.7 


7.9 (e) 


Evw datef rad (%) 




6.1 


53.1 


43.8 


61.5 


36.4 


f^ft*Mra ^v^ptoym^ 
Wksm for first dafarral among 
thosa 0^ daterrad (%) 




50.0 


65.4 


33.3 


2S.0 


25.0 (e) 


Ever d^at^^ad (%) 
Witt) racHiast aanctkm 


• M 


69.7 
3.0 


32.0 (0 
2.9 (f) 


85.4 
12.5 


69.2 
26 


54.5 
0.0 (t» 


Sanroia ^2a 


ia 








M^ 

39 


22 


Export mant^ wt)o startad 
any<mWact>vttvf<fl 














Particloatad in (%) 
JoboMfch 

adi^fOT (a) 
SoH-lnHiatod activity 
Pest -assessment activtty 
Any education 
tracing actfvtty 


MM 
MM 





61.9 
19.0 
33.3 
0.0 

47.6 


84.4 
0.0 

18.8 
9.4 

21.9 


76.2 
4.8 
14.3 
23.8 

38.1 


• 

(b) 

- {») 
(b) 

• * 


Avarago numtw of months 
participating In any 
edi^aUon or trabiing 
actMty during foHow-up (c,d) 


n/a 




n/a 


5.4 


4.2 


- (e) 


Sample size 


13 


6 


21 


32 


21 


14 
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TABLE A.9(continu6d) 

SOURCE: MDffi^'spaiticlpantfiowsaniiXo. 

NOTES: Dalies indicate th^ the sample size \s ufxter 20; thsrsfora, the caicutation has been omitted. 

Achf-squaretestwasmpnadtodfffsrencssamonocou^ Statlsticai ^ficance loveis are 
Jndteated as - 1 percent; ** •Sperpem; • - 10 percent 

(a) OS) preparation. ABE, and ES. 

On A test of 8tattticat8igniflcaneet»8s not applicable. 

fc) *Folto«v-up* refers to tfie 11 ntomtts after ortentMon. 

Cd) Data were not avaRsMe for Aiameda and Los Anfi^ counties. 

m A test cH st^^c^ significance was rwA (wfoni^. 

(0 The <tere(^ratkmrM for Los Ange^ were ffi^iMted toward t>ydivWtno^ 
of deregistratlon reconts ^ regWram cas^ites and the QEAf^ ^Steffi for a rvKforn^ 
roQi^rants revealed ttiat only 7 of 10 deregistrations recorded In the casefSes were ateo recorded 

(0 TMS88rnpletnctudesonlytfiosee9(ptfimemate«^«^f»rtic^edinanyQAmKti^ 
excluding a|^)r^^ arKf lesesanmt 



TABLE A.10 




San^ and MaMUf e 



Ev8rparticipat8din(%) 
Any GAIN aetivRy 
Job soafch 
BasN: (a) 
Self-tnRiaredactMty 
P0A-as88s«n«it acttvlty 
Anyoductttlonw 

Awa(^ nun^ of montto 
registered for OAIN 
durfno UsOvtr-UQ (d.e) 

defied (%) 

Part-time «T4)ioymnn 
r^tfrn fW flfst d^wrjrt among 
tftose evw daf^red (46) 

Ever dtf et^tf ed (%) 
WHh request for sanction 

Sannrtealte 

Experimenlals wtio started 
any GAIN aetivitv Art 

Partleio«edin(%) 
Job^rciY 
Basic edi^itm (a) 
Setf-initistted activity 
Post-assessment activity 
Any education or 
training «nivity 

Average numl>«^ of monttts 
partte^ing in any 
education cf training 
«:tivity during foUow-i^ (d,e) 

Sample size 



iS^iSS^ffSSi^^P^ ^tmH:^^ ^ MONTHS AFTCT ©WENTAHON 
AM(»« AFDC-U E»»B«MeiTAI^ OETERMINH) TO Nffl) BASIC EDU^ 



Alameda 



9.8 
97.6 

0.0 (b) 

2.4 (b) 
97.6 



n/a 
41 



Butte 



26.7 
66.7 
10.0 
0.0 

76.7 



3.4 
30 



LosAnt^es 



526 


4S.S 


35.5 


5.1 


12.1 


3.5 


91.9 


30.3 


31.0 


0.0 (b) 


4.5 


2.6 


1.3 0) 


0.0 


0.1 


51.3 


34.8 


33.6 


n^a 


7.6 


n/a 


57.7 


15.2 


70.7 


42.2 


10.0 


52.9 


jO.8 


^.6 


34.3 


1.3 


4.S 


21 


78 


66 


687 



9.6 
87.3 
7.4 
0.4 

94.7 



n/a 
244 



Rlver^ds 



65.7 
35.4 
38.4 
4.0 
0.0 

40.4 



6.0 

41.4 

31.7 

76.8 
16.2 



S3.B 
58.5 
6.2 
0.0 

61.5 



4.9 
65 



San Kego 



43.6 
15.5 
31.8 
4.5 
4.5 

38.2 



8.2 
64.5 

54.9 

49.1 
0.0 



35.4 
72.9 
10.4 
10.4 

67.5 



3.3 
46 



Tulare 



• 

• • • 



58.8 

12.7 

50.0 
4.9 (c) 
2.9 (C) 

54.9 

8.6 (0 
520 

22.6 (!) 

48.0 
20 (c) 



21.7 

85.0 
8.3 (c) 
5.0 (c) 

93.3 



5.4 (f) 

BO 



(continuecO 
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TABLE A.10(conttnuad) 

SOURCE: MDf^spaitictpantflowsampla. 

NOTES: A chi-8qu«8 test w» Applied to differences among countias. datistlcat sianlRcance ieveis are 
Indicated as - 1 percont; - 5f»rcent: * - lOpereent. 
(a) OB)pffiparatlon.A8E,andESL 

9>) Aiafr>adaragi8trants already tn vocational education at ertematton were 
In vocational eduction tnsM of in setf-Mtiatedvocationaieducatton. This causes ttta post-assessment 
activity percentage. wtHch Includes vocatlonai education, to be tdgher and tfie seif-inttiated activity percentaoe to 
be lower tt»n if me coding r»d been consistent wtth that in ttieottier counties. 

(c) Atestofstatfsticai^gnmcanceiiasnotappiicabie. 

(d) 'Foitow-up'retarstothell months after orientatioa 

(e) Data w«e not availablaf^ Alameda and Los Ange^ counties. 

(f) A test of staUsttcalsignfflcanee was not performed. 

(0) The deregfstratton rates for Los Angeles were <^ustedi9wi»f by dividing by .7; a comparison 
of deregistration records in regtetram casefiles and the OEARS system for a randomly selected st^sample of 
registrants revealed that only 7of tOderegtetraiiora recofded in thecasemes were a^ recoiled in GEARS. 

(h) This sample Includes only those experimentate who ever partic^ated In any QAIN activity, 
excitMjing s^tpraisal mi assesmtoit. 




TABLE A.11 

OAiN PAmiCiPATION PATTBtNS AMONG AFDC-U APf»UCANTS 
WITHtN 11 MONTHS AFT5) OfllB^ATION 



San^e im) Mmsiire 


Butte 




San 0(890 


Tulare 


ADwDGrbiwttats 










Em partitiptfad in (%) 
AnvGAMluttvttv 
Job search 

Self-inmatad activity 
Posl-assas^TOfit activity 
Anyeduottion^ 
traifrifia acihHtv 


392 
17.6 

1.4 

2d 3 


41.0 

4.9 
1.6 

C*9.W 


9V.9 

24.6 

5.3 
8.8 


ia2 

30.8 
7.7 (b) 
7.7 (b) 

42.3 


A^w^ numbtf of montr® 
rmiattad for GiUM 


7.6 


5.1 


7.9 


7.9 (d) 


Ev^ tfafaiYBd (%) 


10.8 


36.1 


56.1 


50.0 


Paft-tifTO antolovTMnt 
rea^ for IfriM tfefarral armmo 
th^ deferred (%) 


25.0 


31.8 


37.5 


15.4 (d) 


Em cteragitttted (%) 
Witt) requM h)r sanction 


62.2 
4.1 


86.9 
14.8 


66.7 
1.8 


46.2 
0.0 (b) 


San^tin 


74 


61 


57 


26 


Exporftmnt^ iPfK) started 
anvGAMacttvlivfel 










Participstedin^) 
Jot) sevch 
Bwicediicati<»)(a) 
8^-lnttitted M^vtty 
Post-assessn>ent wtivity 
Anyedt^ion^ 
trafnkigacti^ 


44 8 

51.7 
6.9 
3.4 

62.1 


fi9 4 
30.6 
8 3 
2.8 


51.7 
17.2 
72.4 


~ (b) 
• • • 


A wa(^ numtw of months 
paittoipating «Ty 
edt^attoof tralnino 
activtty du^ f<Mmf*i9> (c) 


3.6 


5.0 


2.6 


- (d) 


Sampte^ 


29 


36 


29 


12 



SOURCE: MOflCs participant flow sample. 



NOTBS: No data on AFDC-U appHcants are included for Alameda and Los Angeles counties because 
tney targ^ed ^ iono-tenn AFDC rstipiems ftf QA1I4. 

Oasftes Ind^e that ttte smnpie size is under 2a, therefore, the cakHii^ion lias bsT) omttt 
A chi-square tosi was appned to differwwas among counties. &^ic8i ^ificance levete are 
Indicated as * * • - 1 percent; * • - 5 percent; * - 10 percent 

(a) GS> preparmion, ABE. and E8L 

(b) Atestof Aati^icalsfgniftoancewasnM^plteable. 

(c) "Ffdiow-t^' refers to the 1 1 mmtt^ aftw orimtmion. 

(d) A test of statistieai significance was not performed. 

(e) This 8anq>{e irwiudes only those ocperimentate who ever participated in any GAIN activity. 
eKciudir^ a^raisai and assessmwit. 
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TABLE A.12 



GAIN PARTlCtPATlON PATTERNS AMONG ATOC-U SHCWT-TERM RECIPIBrrS 
WITHtN 11 MONTHS AFTB^OflOfTATtON 

Sampte and Measure Bum Rlvef^ SanPtepo Tulare 

AM«mariflMntrts 

B«fparttcipa!«dln(%) _^ 

J3f»**' - SI SI 

Basic«tfucat)m(a) - 2ft.5 21.3 48.5 * 

Seff-lnttJatedtc^ - 8.2 4.3 4.7 ^) 

PostHttsassmant activity — 1-6 4.3 9.3 (b) 

Anyaducattonor _ 

traWfiflacMvfty - 36.1 29.8 58.1 

Avarai^ numt^ of months 

ragis^adft^G^ ^ , 

duflnofottO«r-up(c) — 5.6 ^ 7J2 8.6 (d) 

Evardal8rrad(%) -- 45.9 6a8 48.8 

Part-time emplo^ent 
reason (or fM Mfnral ammo 

thosaav8rdafarred(%) — 35.7 4&7 14.3 

Ev8rdaraoist^(%) 80.3 61.7 51.2 ** 

WRhraquastfoi sanction •> 18.0 0.0 4.7 (b) 

SamptesHe 11 61 £7 43 



ENparimai^s who aUBtad 
PartldpatadinCX.) 

jobaaarch - 61.9 54.5 K.5 

8asteaduci^(a) - 42.9 45.5 64.6 

Salf-inMatad ttstivity — 11.9 9.1 6.5 (b) 

Post-ttsassmant activity — 2.4 9.1 12.9 (b) 
Any adt^atton (ff 

trainins activity - 52.4 63.6 80.6 *• 

Av^aga number of ntonths 
p»t^»tino in any 

educmkm or tfairtng ^ ^ _ 

activity durtn9foHow-up(c) ~ 4.8 2.3 4.7 (d) 

Samptestee 5 42 22 3i 

SOURCE: MDRCspanicipantflowsampto. 

NOTES: No data on AFDC-U tiwrt-tarm radiants are tnciudad for Alameda and Los Angelas counties 
because they targeted only long-term AFDC recipients for GAIN. 

C^shw indtoitfe that the sample ^e Is \mdw S); therefore, the calcuiation has been omitted. 

A chi-K)utfe test was applied to dif^erwes among cwnti^ StatMical sii^tificdnce are 
Indicated as 1 percent; 5 percem; 10 percent. 

(a) 0H> preparation, ABE. and 

Q)) A test of atatifiicai ^nificance was not am>Hcable. 

(c) 'Follmv-up' rtf«8 to the 11 mmths after orientatim. 

((Q Atastof^att^lcalsionlflcaTOewasnoti^fcmned. 

(e) This sampie includes only tfiose «(perimentals who ever participated in any GAIN activity, 
mciuding appraisal mi assessment. 

2 1 u 
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TABLE A. 13 

QM4 PARTTCIPATTONPATTO^ AMONG AFDC-U LONQ-T™ RMIPtBITS 
WfTHINl1M(»ITH8AFTB?C»BBITATI0N 



Ever participated in (%) 
Any GAIN acUvtty 
Job search 
Ba^etfMatim(b) 
SM-if«tated activity 
Poet-assessment activity 
AnyedticAfm w 
tr^iting ffittvfty 

Average nwnber of months 
registered for GAiN 
diffing foNow-iq? (d.e) 

Part-tinw en^'oi^wTt 
reasOT for first def«-rai 
among tttose ever deferred (%) 

Em den^glstered (%) 
Withr. •uestfwsancttOT 

Sampieslre 




Btperbnemtris wtio a^ad 
anvQAWaetivitvftrt 

Participated in (%} 
Job search 

edtKration (b) 
Self -initiated actMty 
P<»t-a8sessment activity 
Any education or 
training SK^tivity 

Average numbw of monttts 
particH>ating In any 
education or training 
activity durk^} foliow-up (d.e) 

Sample size 



56.3 

14.8 

41.7 
2.1 (c) 
9.4 (c) 

S1.0 



n/a 
55.2 

43.4 

29.2 
1.0 

96 



14 



25.9 
74.1 
3.7 
16.7 

90.7 



n/a 
54 



(c) 
(c) 



36.0 
5.0 

29.5 
3.4 

0.1 

32.7 



fVa 
69.6 

53.5 

34.1 
Z1 

736 



(8) 
(S) 



14.0 
81.9 
9.4 
0.4 

90.9 



n/a 
265 



76.0 
44.0 
36.0 
B.0 
4.0 

44.0 



6.9 
46.0 

2S.0 

60.0 
8.0 



25 



19 



40.0 
15.6 
24.4 
6.7 

6.7 

33.3 



93 

73.3 

576 

31.1 
0.0 

45 



18 



56.4 

7.3 (a) 

43.6 " 

9.1 (j 

a6 (1 

52.7 



a6 (1) 
49,1 

33.3 (f) 

49.1 ••• 

ao (a) 

55 



12.9 (a) 

77.4 (a) 
mi (a) 

6.5 (1^ 

93.5 (a) 



6.1 (0 

31 

(continued) 
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TABLE A.13 (continued) 

SOURCE: MDRC's partteJpant flow sampla. 

NOTES: D«^)esln(flc^ttNatfm8aim^8i2el8und«20:thwef(^thecalcuiati^ 

A chl-8qu£rat«st was appSed to differences among eounttss. Stattstleaiskmlficancetevetsara 
ln<«c«ed as •••-ipercwt;*** 5 percent; •-lOporcent 



te) Atestof8tatbtieal8i|^i)eance«easno(awilcabte. 
fl>) GB3pfsparition.AK,8ndE^ 



.c) Atameita rs^^ints atready ki vocationaf etbication at orlentmto^ 
in vocatlonat education instead of in eatf-lnWatedvocattonateducatioa TliispoBcycau^ttte post-assessment 
activity percentage. wMch incbides vocatloimi education, to tw iiigiisr and ttte seif-tnitiated activity percentage to 
be lower than if tiie oxflng i^ t»en consi^m larWi ttiat in tfie oHter c(R^^ 
ifXi 'F(Ntow.up* refers to ttie 11 montiis alter ortentation. 

(e) Data were not avails for Atoneda and Us ATH^escoumias. 

(f) AteM(tf^^iMetf ^fptffleancewttrratpwftmMd. 

(g) Tiiedefsgistrtiion rates for Los Angefes were ad^i8tedt4ni«rdt>y dividing t>y 7: a comparted 
of deregistration records m re^ram c^fites and ttia GEAf^^amt fw a randomly selected sub^^ 
registrants revealed tfiat only 7 of 10 dsregistrMions recorded in tfw cashes tMere ^ recorded in QEAf^ 

(it) This sample includes only titoseeiq^erimematewfK) ever participated in any GAIN activiiy, 
axdtKling ai^raisai and ase^ssmer^. 



APFENDIXB 

SIOTLEMENTAL TABLES FIGURE TO CHAPTER 3 



TABU B.I 



ITEMS USED TO CREATE SCALES FOR THE STAFF SURVEY 
AND CRONBACH'S AiPHA FOR THE SCALES 



Timaltness of monftortno infomwtkm (a) 
Crmb^'s Alpha (b) » .71 

HI How closrty wouW you say the staff of your aoency is monitorino GAIN cliwts? I'Not Very 
Closely* to "Very Closely*) 

H6A Suppose that a ctont has been assigned to (remediai education] but has not attended it at aW. 
How long, on average, would it take for the stsff person nionitormg this client to learn about 
this situation from tt^e service provide? (c) 

H6B Suppose that a ciient has been assigned to [vocational education or training] but has not 
attended it at an . How long, on average, would it take for the staff person monitoring this 
cHent to learn about this situation from the swvice provider? (cl 

H7A SuiHWse a cfient has teen regulaHy attending {remedial ^ucation] for a montii but is not 

motivated and has not been participating effectively. Bv the end of the month, how Kkely is 
it that a staff memb«' at your agency wnM have cmitacted tiie client to about tiie 
situation? ('Very UnUkety to Make Contact Within Month' to 'Very Likely to Make Contact 
Witiiin Montii') 

H7B Suppose a client has been regularly attending (vocational education or training] for a month 
but is not well motivated and has not been parttoipating effectively. 3v the end of the month, 
how likely is it that a staff member at your agency would have c on t acted the client to talk 
about the situation? ('Very Unlikely to Make Contact Within Month* to 'Very Likely to Make 
Contact Within Month") 

H8A SuppoM a cHent has a part-time job which deferred her from other GAIN obligations. How 
closely would you say your agency ^ monitoring whether clients Q>»it or tose part-time jobs? 
("Not Very Oosely" to 'Very Oosely") 

H8B Once your agency learned that a client lost or quit a part-time job, how long on average would 
it take tefore the client was assigned to another GAIN component? (number of weeks from 
'1 or less' to "8 or more") 

H9 Suppose a client was attending a remedial education prt^yram but stopi^ att^ir^. How 
closely would you say your agency is monitoring situations Kke this one? ('Not Very Closety' 
to "Very Closely') 

Worker morale and teb satisfaction (a) 

Cronbach's Alpha (b) » .80 

A1 All things considered, how satisfied are you with your current job? (d) 

A2 How would you describe worker morale among the staff who work on the GAIN program? (e) 



(continued) 



TABLE B.I {continued) 



A5 Jf I were offerod a job with equal pay and security, I woutd leave welfare worti. ("Stronolv 
Disaaree' to "Strongly Agree") 

A8 po you find the paperwork that you need to do on your job not very burdensome or very 
burdensome? ("Not Very Burdensome" or 'Very Burdensome') 

A9 Jno^»«ra'; how much of the paperwork do you feel is necessary and worthwhile? rverv 
uttie to A Great Deal') 

A10 It I do my job weH, thfewIM be noticed by my supervisor. ("Very Ukely' to "Very Unlikety") 

' rj-f°- "^'.^/^ '"^"^ ^'nonc the people I work with. ("Very 

UKBiy to v©fy Ufuncoiy ) 

"S^i^iU^ ' ^ f^cognizBd. ("Strongly Disaoree" to 

B1 3 [« tryinoto help dtents, how often do you feel fnistrated by the rules of GAIN? ("Rarely" to 
Very Often ) ' 

PcfCtPtiong of welfare redplentg m w antino to work (y ) 
Cronbach's Alpha (b) ° .80 

CI When they are first enterkifl the GAIN program, how many recipients feel that having a regular 
job IS an Important goal In the^ lives? ("Very Few" to "Most") 

C2 P«V|« have been on welfare for a long time, how many would you say are satisfied and 

have Httle desire to improve themselves? ("Very Few" to "Most") 

C3 If given 9mopfj^ help, how many welfare recipients would work hard to become 
self-supporting? ("Very Few" to "Most") f^uunw 

C6 Many peof^ who apply for welfare would rather be on welfare than work to support their 
families. ("Strongly Disagree* to "Strongly Agree") 

nJXy^RlX-'^l^^ themselves because they are on welfare? 

^ we3T-^^^CosT-r ^ "^^"^ 

CI 3 If we give welfare recipients more choices about the services they will receive from welfare 
how many will ngj use these choices wisely? ("Very Few" to "Most") 

C14 When they get jobs, welfare recipients are as hard-working as other employees. ("Strongly 
Disagree" to "Strongly Agree") oxrongiy 



(continued) 



TABLE B.1 icontimjed) 



F2 Do you fMl that few or many dtants are overstathio their bafflers to 
prooram? rVery Few" to "Most") 

03 What p«>blems do you fiel the GAIN program is encountering In 'f^^SS^ -^^'!!^^^ 
unreaBstIc assumptions about the motivation of clients. ("Not a Problem to Important 

Pfobtem") 



Staff nefcentic y M of GAIN'S potential tO hcto reQifftfOTtS tal 
Cronbai^'s Alpha (b) = .74 

A4 I feel that the people who are running this agency give a reaUy high priority to GAIN and are 
ready trying to support this program. ("Strongly Disagree" to "Strongly Agree") 

A16 The staff meetings held by st^wvisors and manacers that I attend have mwe to do with 
administrative Issues than with helping c^ts. {"Stronglv Disagree" to "Strongly Agree ) 

A19 H the people in my jcrt) do good work, we can really improve the lives of welfare recipients. 
("Strongly Disagree" to "Strongly Agree") 

B3 If someone really wantt to ^ off weffaie, they can get a tot of help from my agency. 
("Strongly Disagree" to "Strongly Agrw") 

B1 0 How easy is it in your agency for GAIN clients to stay on welfare and make no effort to gat 
off? ("Very Easy" to "Very Difficult") 

B1 6a In your opinion, If clients get the typical GAIN services provided by your 9QWCV. hjvvhelpftjl 
wMtheM^services be to them in getting off welfare? ("Little Help in GetbngW 

"Considerable Help in Getting Off Welfare") 

Bl 6b m your <H»inion, If clients get the typical GAIN services provided by yo"f 89»"^Jl?r 

wiN these services be to them In fe^ng better about themselves? ( Uttle Help in Feelmg Better 
About Themselves" to "Consider^ Help in Feeling Better About Themselves") 



gmnhesis on mitck emolOYimnlJal 
Cronbach's Alpha (b) » .77 

Bl Based on the practices in your agency today, what would you say is the more Important go^ 
of your agency: to help clients get iobs as quickly as possible or to raise the education or sWH 
levels of events so that they can get jobs in the future? ("To Get Clients Jobs Quickly to To 

Raise SIdH Levels") 

n After a short time in GAIN, an average welfare mother is offered a low-skW, tow-paylno job 
that would make her slightly better off financially. Assume she has two choices: ei^er to take 
the lob and leave weKare at to stay on welfare and wait for a better opportunity. If you were 
asked, what would your personal advice to this client be? ("Take the Job and Leave Welfare 
to " Stay on Welfare and Walt for a Better Opportunity") 

(continued) 
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TABLE B.I (continued) 



What advtee do you feel most of the GAIN staff would give a dient of this type? ("Take the 
Job »id Leave Welfafe" or "No Recommendation Either Way" or "Stay on Welfare and Wah 
for a Better Opportunity*) 

What advice would your supervisor want you to o«ve a cKent of this type? ("Take the Job and 
Leave WWfare" or "N Recommendation Either Way" or "Stay on Welfare and Walt for a Better 
Opportunity") 



PersonaliMd atiMttkw (»l 
Cronbach's Alpha (b) « .76 

£2 (Referring to Interviews that assign recipients to Initial activities} Do you fee) that In your 
program not enough time or enough time is being spent with clients during these interviews? 
( Not Enough Time" or 'Enough Tinw") 

E3a ^ ^ type of Interview, how much effort does the staff make to leam about the cilont's 
family problems Mjtefitil? ("Very Little" to "A Great Deal") 

E3b mim type of interview, how much effort does the staff make to leam about the client's goals 
and mobvatton to work iojteBtli? ("Very UttJe* to "A Great Deal") «^ wnx s goats 

^^1^ Jntervlew of this type, what does voi^ aoenev want you to emphasize to clients: 
What they ^ required to do or what opportunities are available to them in GAIN? 
( Emphasize Reoulremente' to "Emphasize Opportunities") 

H14 (From the questionnaire section on monltorjng) How do you feel tiie staff of your agency who 

*~ "^"^ ^^^^ M a rule enforcer? More as a helper or 

counselor? ( More as a Rule Enforcer* to "More as a Helper or Counsekjr") 

^'^ 1??!?"^^° *® developmem of an employment plan that includes training services) Do you 
fe^tiiat in your ^ncy not enough time or enough time is being spent with clients Intlwse 
meetings? ("Not Enough Time" or "Enough Time") 

J10 Among clients who do prefer particular services, howfrequently is your agency able to develoo 
an employmem plan that matches the client's preferences? ("Rarely* to "Very Often") 

how wellls GAIN taltoring the education, training, and work experience 
to*^^ VWrf^ '^"^ particular needs, arcumstances. and goals? ("Very Poorly- 

°^ !lI*««nTn*S that GAIN is encounteri, a In Ygtif Mgngy? The law assumes that 
Problem" to "Important Problem") ? » ^wio 

(continued) 
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TABLE B.I icon^ued) 



SOURCE: MDRC Staff Activities and Attitudes Survey. 

NOTES: The tetters and numters t^Ofe each item refer to tf»eir location in the questionnaire, wrttich 
is avaitabie from MDRC. On the survey given to supwvisors, the wording on some itenw ¥vas changad 

to make it ai^ropriate for their rote. 

(a) Alt re^nses w«b on a 7-polnt scale ranging from tow 0) to Wgh (7t unless otherwise 
noted. The response categories are shown in parentheses foflowlng each item unless otherwise noted. 

(b) The catcutation of Cronbach's Alpha, a statical measure of a scale's reliabiiity, is based 
upon (1) data from both GAIN staff and supervisors and (2t data from the surveys conducted one year 
and two years aftw GAIN imfMemsntation in eadi Munty. 

(c) Respondents could choose a number of weeks from "1 or less' to *5 or more"; an 
additional response was "Not Ukeiy to Find Out' which was coded as 7. 

(d) This item used a S-point scale, with the points labeled: Very Satisfied, Somewhat 
Satisfied, Neutral, Somtewhat Dissatisfied, and Very Dissatisfied. 

(e) This item used a 5-point scale, with the points labeled: Very High, High, Medium, Low, 
and Very Low. 



TABLE 



a^PLE SIZES FOfl STAFF ACTIVITIES AND AT7m«>ES SURYEV, 
BY COUNTS. SWWEY WAVE. Af® STAFF POSmON 



Flf«8ufviyW»» SwondSufvtyW«v» 



County 


S^ &9srvisors 


(2 Yssrs After bnotamMtat 


Stftff 


Supwvfsora 


Alamacta 


27 


4 


27 


4 


Butts 


24 


4 


25 


4 


Us Angelas 


97 


14 


155 


26 


RivWBids 


58 


8 


61 


10 


SanDisoo 


181 


24 


134 


19 


Tirisfs 


25 


4 


48 


7 



SOURCE: W)RC Staff ActMtits and Attitudes Survey. 



NOTES: Each e«¥e Of tlw survey attempted to bwludeaH GAIN staff and flr«-i^ 
supervisors in the six feseafcficountlee. &irvsy completion rates among the counts varied, 

from 95.7 to 100 peieem tor the first iwave and from 91 to 100 peicert tor the second wave. 
Comblrtng ^J^^^es and afi counties, the overall cwnpJstJon rata was 97^ percent 

Btcept where noted In tfie Mxt. ua)ies, and figures. aN d«a reported from 

the survey comWne the two waves and In^ude responses from both staff and supeivfeors. 
This yiekto a total sample size of 960. 
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RGUREB.1 



F«ST ACTIVITY FOR AFDC-U EXPER»«NTAIS 
DETEf^NED TO NEED BASC EDUCATtCW 
WHO STARTED ANY GAIN ACTIVITY 





orTMnin9iao% 



AI«n«Ss 



Butts 




jUuQflliofi or TMfiino 7f4% 



Job SMrab 44feT% 




StflMfiltiilid 

frftiffithrr t Of 



Lot AngslM 



Rivonkto 



Jab SmnIi a«.t% 




Mb Smvh 13.4% 



EduBOtiOTor 




Orif Mtiitad 

Education or TMnifH) A.7% 



SsnDisoo 



Tuiare 



SOURCE: MDftcrapartidlpmtfleivMiyila. 
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APPENDIX C 
SUPPLEMENTA L TABLES TO CHAPTHt 4 



TABLE d 



ALAMEDA AFDC-FOk OyiPACTS ON BIPLOYMOTT. EAmHNOS, 
AFOC RECBFT. Af«) AFDC PAYMOiTS 



C^it^TW ftno Fooow-Up PenoQ 


cxptfiinitfnitfw 


Cfrntfote 


Dlftefsnca 




29.9 


27.2 


2.7 


AuttfOM nitfnh^ tA auAftfifS with 
•imitiwirtiiiil cniftftflfs 2*5 

VTlUfiVFTf VWV^i l|lWf 11^0 & «r 


0.75 


a67 


0.07 


Ev^ MiDk^ad C%) 


13.7 


16.2 




CkMf^ of ruvfom M^gnrnmt 


-23 




1&6 


1&3 


0.2 




16l4 


17.4 


1.0 


wWiw # 


19.8 


17.0 






19.9 


16.7 


a2 


Cillftllvf o 




n/a 


n/a 


amiMf 7 


■VII 


n/a 


n/a 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Avafaoft loiAi ftarrrinos. ouaitfiis 2*5 (S) 


1.413 


1,19* 


218 




171 


210 




Qiw^ rand<»n asc^nment 


-39 • 


Wnwnn ' 


251 


267 


-16 




3^ 


295 


40 




411 


336 


75 




415 


296 


119 




n/a 


nA 


n/a 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


AllAtffAC ft 

WIWlVi D 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Evw rocflivad my AFDC Daynmit8« 


97.0 






om^tors 2-S flb) 


98.5 


-1.5 


twsvgi^ muTtf^ar of mx^ttta rac^^fiQ 


10.79 


10.99 


-C20 


ATOC paym^ite, Quaiters 2-5 


Ever rae^yod any AFDC paym^Tts (%) 


99.4 


99*5 


-ai 


Quarts of ramtcm asslonnmrt 




97.0 


98.0 


-1.0 




94.1 


94.8 


-0.7 




89.8 


91.3 


-1.0 


Quaftflf 5 


86.0 


89.2 


-3.2 • 




n/a 




n/« 




n/a 


n/ii 


n/a 


^^KM^ttT ft 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Av^^asa total AFDC paym wts 




7.066 


-149 


rectivad, quarters 2-5 9) 


6,917 


A verai^ AFDC payment racetvad ($) 


1.918 


1,925 




Quarter of rimdom asaiofimmt 


-7 


Oimftftf 9 


1,861 


1,865 


-4 


Qu^era 


1.758 


1,784 


-26 




1.677 


1,737 


-60 • 


Quarters 


1.^ 


1.6^ 


-58 


Qu8rter6 


n/a 




f^a 


€hiaftsr7 


n/a 


ft/a 


n/a 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Sampte size 0otal « 1 ,2(^ 


602 


603 





80UnC£ and NOT^ 8eeTabto4.l. Fiva quartos of ftAow-up data availi^ to Alameda and Tulare; 
8b( quarters fw Butte, Los Angles, and ftivershte; and e^ttt quarters for San I»e{K>- 



ERIC 
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EST copy iiVAIi 



2(>j 



TABLE 



BUTTE AFDC-FGs: IMPACTS ON BIPLOYMStrT. EAFMI»^. 
AFDC l«CaPT, AND AFOC PAYMENTS 



^rtcotnswtd Follow- Up Psriod 


Experlmentals 




IMfferwtce 


Bm mr^i^, qwtftws 2-5 (%} 


4Z3 


45.6 


-3.3 


Avtfi^ nimtber of Quartos wHft 
OT^tqnnmt. qi^«rs 2-5 


1.03 


0.99 


0.04 


Ever«nployBd(%) 
Ckivtor <tf ramfwn as^mmt 
Ou«f^2 
QiMff«r3 


22.5 
22.5 
25.0 
26.8 
29.0 
29.7 

n/a 


20.4 
23.4 
25.4 
23.4 
26.8 
27.1 
n/a 
n/a 


-0.9 

-a4 

3.4 
Z2 
Z6 
nfA 
f^a 


AvBfBSS ti^ oamtngs. quartefs 2-5 ($) 


1.992 


1.7K) 


261 


Avsmt^ tottf Mtfi^Os ^ 
Ch»ft«' (rf rantton anignmrnt 
Quar^2 

(knitarS 
Quarts 
QMrtw7 
Chiartor 8 


273 
386 
467 
S64 
5% 
662 
nfa 
n/a 


354 
412 
455 
509 
557 
n/a 
n/a 


20 
32 
55 
99 
76 
95 
n/a 
n/a 


Ever received any AFDC payments, 
quaftefs2-5(%) 


89.3 


90.2 


-0.8 


Averai^ nun^ of momiis racing 
AFDC paymertts. qu»t«s 2-S 


8.60 


&6S 


-0.05 


Ev^ received any AFDC paymnns (%) 
(^lartw of randtm as^^m^ 
Quarter 2 
C^i»ter3 

OuartwS 
Quartwe 
Quartw^7 
ChmrterS 


89.8 
88.6 
79.8 
70.7 
66.0 
6a8 

r^ 


90.1 
89.4 
76.4 
70.6 
68.4 
63.8 
n/a 
n/a 


-a3 

-0.7 

a4 

0.1 

-a4 

-ao 

n/a 
n/a 


Awage total AFDC payments 
received, quarters 2-5 CD 


5,132 


5.486 


-353 • 


Average AFDC payments received (S) 
Quwtw (rf randOT) a»i(^mem 
Quart«-2 
Quart«3 
Quarter4 
Quarters 
Quarter 6 
Qu»ter7 
Chjarter8 


1.440 
1.496 
1.331 
1,200 
1,106 
1,046 
r>/a 
n/a 


1.483 
1,565 
1.385 
1.312 
1.224 
1,176 
n/a 
n/a 


-53 

-69 

-54 
-111 • 
-118 • 
-130 • 

n/a 

n/a 


Sample size (total - 1 ,229) 


90a 


243 





^RCE and NOTES: SeeTat>le4.i. Flvequartersof foHwuHup data are available for Alameda and Tulare- 
six quarters for Butte, Los Angeles, and Riverside; and eight quarters for San Diego. 



TABLE as 



LOS AT^ELES ARX^R^ H^ACTO ON BIPU)yiy^n'. EAfVA^ 
AFDC REC^T, AND AFDC PAYMENTS 



(^itCOTie mt6 f^om^X^ Period 


Exiwimerttrts 












94 ft 


2.0 




A nwwvr Of l^lwmv wiin 




fi.fi4 


0.05 




mm^^ 1 <*i i^iiitfi^^ i>i liart ffcuo 










13.0 


1.5 




(hm^ (A fm6m assigmmn 


14.'' 


• 






15.0 


1.5 






16,7 


15.7 


1.0 
















18.1 


47 4 

17.1 


1«ll 




CkWtBf 6 




49 O 

17.3 


1.4 




Chwterr 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




ChwterS 


n/a 


lira 


n/a 






i 

1 fOUw 




..ft 














<^itf^of nmSom as^ment 


196 


184 


11 






Z6S 




n 




Qudft#r 3 


306 


314 


-7 




Qumr4 


960 


368 


-8 




Oi^tef 5 


371 


374 


-3 








392 


4 






n/a 




n/a 






fva 


n/a 


n/a 




cvw ruw yiv^y wry ati^u pts jmifi lui t 










I^Hii lW9 V^/ 




97 S 


-0.3 




















-0 31 


• • • 












Ouar^ of random as^gnmom 


96.2 


96.3 


-0.1 




Qi^iftaf 2 




99 .0 


n 9 






91.8 


94.5 




• * • 


Owrter4 


88.9 


91.6 


-2.7 


• • • 




ftA ft 


117 A 

Of .9 


1 


• • • 


uuanaro 


111 ft 


iy% ft 

09.W 




• • • 


CKiaitv? 


n/a 


fl/A 


n/a 


• • • 




n/a 


nra 


n/a 




AimrftfiA tfltAl AFDC fifivinAftlfi 












VfWWw 


7 156 


-325 


• « a 


Avwa08 /^DC pa^nante f ocah^ (S) 










Onrtw of random a^tgnment 


1.902 


1.907 


-6 






1iP4o 


i,6oO 


il4 

-41 


• • a 




1.737 


1,641 


-104 


• • a 




1»^ 


1.750 


-92 


a a a 


Ou^Qf S 


1390 


1.679 


-89 


a a a 


Ouart^e 


1^ 


1,635 


-108 


a a a 


GKiartef 7 


n/a 


n/a 


iVa 


a a a 


Quartos 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




Sample ^ Ct^ • 4,396) 


2,995 


1,401 







S^IRC^ am} NOTES: See Table 4.1. Fiw quarters of f(Mow-updctta are arall^lefw Alameda and Tulare; 
^ quarts for Butte. Los Angeles, and Riwraide; and eigtit quaiters San f^ega 




TABLE C.4 



WVERSlOE AFDC-FQs IMPACTS ON EMPtOYV^NT, EARNINGS, 
AFDC RKEBH', AND AFDC PAYM^nS 



C^Jtcons amJ F^ow-i^ Ported 


&(perlmentite 


Controts 


Difference 


Erar tmpio)^. quartos 2-5 (%) 


52.0 


3a7 


ia3 ••• 


Avm^ nuntt)ar of <^iar^ wW) 
OTipioynwtt. quarters 2-5 


1.34 


0.83 


0.61 ••• 


Ew employed (%) 
Qimtw of remtom as^i^Tm^ 
<kw^2 
auartera 
<kwter4 

Qwut^G 
Qi»r^7 
C^iarterS 


21.6 
31.2 
33.4 
34.3 
35.2 
35.2 
n/a 
n/a 


16.6 
1&9 
20.1 
21.6 
22.0 
22.5 
n/a 
n/a 


5.0 ••• 

12.3 
13.3 
12.5 

13.2 ••• 
12.6 

n/a 

n/a 


Avef^ total eam^es, quaners 2-5 c$) 


2,468 


1,499 


969 


Average tot^ earmni^ ($) 

of random ass^mem 
QusafmZ 
Quartos 
wnsf # 

Quarts 


230 
458 
603 
672 
735 
805 
n/a 
1^ 


167 
249 
363 
429 
458 
496 
n/a 
n/a 


83 ••• 
209 ••• 
240 ••• 

243 

277 ••• 
309 ••• 

n/a 
n/a 


Ever recehwJ any AFDC payments, 
quarters 2-5 C%} 


9a8 


90.9 


0.0 


Avara;^ number of months racing 
MWi V9^flnm8, quMors 2-5 


8.06 


8.71 


-0.65 ••• 


Ever received any AFDC payments (%) 
(Aiafw or ranram assignment 

QuvttfS 

Qu«tw5 
Quaere 
Quarter 7 
Quartos 


93.9 
89.4 
75.8 
66.2 
58.8 
54.6 
n/a 
n/a 


94.5 
^.2 
79.6 
72.6 
66.0 
60.9 
n/a 
n/a 


-0.6 
0.2 

-3.8 ••• 
-6.4 ••• 
-7.2 ••• 
-63 ••• 

n/a 
n/a 


Average total AFDC payments 
received, quarters 2-5 (S) 


4,913 


5,599 


-686 ••• 


Aver^ AFDC payments received (6) 
uuarrer ot ranoom aswgrwv^it 
<^fart«-2 
(^tartv 3 
Quan9r4 
Quartw5 
Quarts 6 
Quar^T 
(Starters 


1364 
1,541 
1,2^ 
1.108 
1,001 
833 
n/a 
n/a 


1^ 
1,622 
1,441 
iJS29 
1,207 
1.135 

iVa 

n/a 


-4 
-81 
-178 
-221 
-206 

-201 ••• 
n/a 
r^a 


Swnplesize ^totat - 5,508) 


4,457 


1,051 





SOUBOfflidKKJTES: See Table 4.1. Five quarters of follow-up data are available for Alameda and Tulare- 
six quaiters for Butte, Los Angeles, and Riverside; and eight qtiivters for San Diego. 
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TABLE OS 



SAN DieOO AFDC-FQs: IMPACTS ON BHPLOYMSIT. EATOItNdS. 
AFDC RECBPT, AND AFDC PAYMBTTS 



Outers and R*<m-Up Pertod 


B9)«1nwntate 


Controls 






Evtr M^toyad. Quaftdrs 2-S (%) 


45.9 


40.0 


9.9 


a • a 


A of c^iart^ wtth 
«n0O)^t8m, quartm 2-5 


1.21 


1.04 


u.lo 


• # • 




24.1 


23.2 


A ft 








Qiwttr2 


26.3 


23.3 


Z9 


a a 




S).0 


3.8 


4.1 


• • • 


QMfttr4 


32.2 


27.0 


5.1 


a • a 


QiwtsrS 


33.0 


27.6 


5.4 




CKMft«r6 


^ 


28.4 


4.8 


# a # 


QiMHttrT 


33.0 


28.1 


5.0 


a a 0 


Qufft^ 8 


^7 


27.8 


4.8 


• a a 


teiai earnings. quart«9 2-5 


2,457 


2,113 


345 


« a 


Av«r^ tot^ aamlnt^ ($) 


272 


231 


41 




C^Mittr of rand(»n as^inment 


• a 


Quvttf 2 


430 


349 


81 


a • a 


Quaffs 


581 


494 


87 


a a 






593 


100 


a a 




754 


677 


77 


# 


Qu«ter6 


834 


686 


145 


a a a 




866 


680 


186 


a a • 




880 


686 


194 


a a a 


Em reeved any AFDC paym^^, 






-U.D 




qMitm2-5(%) 


94.8 


AC <9 

95.3 




A^age numtm^ of iTKmths rec^vfng 




9.48 


-0.0/ 




AFDCpaymmts, qutftm 2-6 


9.11 


a a • 


Ever reetivad any AFDC payments (%) 






A A 




Quuw cS twiwn as^onmant 


W.4 






94.1 


94.7 


-0.6 






83.3 


85.6 


-Z2 






74.8 


77-9 


-3.0 


• a 




69.1 


72.1 


-3.1 


a • 




63.9 


67.5 


-3.6 




Quar^T 


6a3 


65.7 


-5.3 


• a a 


QMfttrS 


58.3 


63.7 


-5.4 


a a a 


Amaga total AFDC paymants 






-aSlMC 




received, qiwters 2*5 W 


5r528 


a a a 


A wiH)e AFDC payments rac^ved ($) 










uuanar of ranown assgnnient 






Ouailer2 


1.606 


1,652 


-46 


a a 


QutfterS 


1.418 


1.480 


-74 


a a • 




1.300 


1396 


-97 


• • a 




1.207 


1 293 


-86 


a a a 


Quarts' 6 


1.126 




-ICO 


a a a 


Qu»tw7 


1,0^ 


l!T86 


-124 


a a a 


C^iarterB 


1.0^ 


1.154 


-129 


• a a 


8am^ sti» (total • 8,2i 9) 


7.049 


1,170 







ERIC 



SOURCE ami NOTES: SedT^4.i. FNe quaftws of f(«ow-up data are wallabte for Alameda ami Tulare; 
^ quarters Butte. Los Angelas. ^ IVvwslde; and eight quarters for San Die^, 
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TABLE ae 



TULARE AFDC-FQs: IMPACTS ON BMPLOYUBfT, EARNtNOS. 
AFDC RECBPT. ANO AFDC PAYiy^frS 



(hteoffw »6 Fc»ow-Up Period Experiirw^ Con»^ Piffofence 

Ever emidoyed. quartws 2-5 (W) 39.6 4a9 -1.3 
Averaoe mmtow of qi»ftefs witn 

on^l^fmem. quarters 2-5 1.00 1.04 ^04 
Ewr ew pi oy ed (») 

Quarter of raffilomassfonment 19.8 21.7 -2.0 

<^f«ter2 2^6 23.6 -10 

OumtmS 24.7 25.8 -i.i 

Ou»t«'* 25.7 27.5 -1.8 

<*»»t»S 26.6 27.1 -0.4 

Quar^J iva n/a n/a 

r*™! n/a n/a 
, n/a 

Average total eamtngs, quarters 2-5 9) 
Avw^ totet awnings 

QMUterS 
Qmrtwe 
Quar^7 

Quartar 8 

Evr rectfved any AFDC paymmtt. 
quivtm2-5(%) 

Avwaoe number of months receMng 
ARX/ pamwits, quartws 2-5 



!,779 


1.940 


-161 


2S0 


240 


-20 


326 


329 


-3 


431 


430 


0 


509 


573 


-64 


512 


607 


-94 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n^ 


n/a 


n/a 


95.5 


94.5 


1.1 


9.72 


a59 


0.13 



Ever received any AFDC payments (%) 

Quitft«'ofrandi»n^(^un«)t 96.4 953 

Ottvtmz 94.3 9i$ 

Quarters 87.0 86.7 

««rter4 81.0 81.0 

a«rtw5 76.7 75.0 

Jwrter« n/a n/a 

Quarter? n/a n/a 

Q>«rter8 n/a 



1.2 
0.6 
0.3 
0.0 
1.7 

n/a n/a 
n/a 



Averace totaJ AFDC payments 
received, quartws 2-5 (D 


6,363 


6,231 


132 


Avenge AFDC paym«^ received (S) 
Quarter of random assJQnment 
<%iartw2 
Qi»rt«'3 
(barter 4 
Quart«-5 
Quarter 6 
Qu«t«7 
Chiartw8 


1.669 
1,757 
1.6^ 
1,521 
1.446 
n/a 
n/a 
f^a 


1.674 
1.726 
1.608 
1.505 
1.392 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


-5 
31 
32 
15 
53 
r^a 
n/a 
n/a 


Sample si^ OMal - 2.234) 


1.588 


646 





SOURCE and NOTES: 8eeTabie4.l. Fivequartersof follow-up data are availaWe for Aiameda and Tuiare- 
six quarters for Butte, Los Angeles, and Riverside; and eight quarters for San Diego. 
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ERIC 



APPENDIX D 
SUPPUEMENTA L TABl^ TO CHAPTER S 



TABLE D.1 



ALAMSM AFDC-Us: IMPACTS ON BIPLOYMBilT. EARMNQS. 
AFOC RECBPT. AND AFDC PAY*/®*TS 



C^it^ne ami F^ow-up Puiod 


&(pertonemats 


C«itrote 


Ptfference 


Ever emptoyad, quaners 2-5 (46) 


ZO.0 


18.8 


11.2 


Avaraga mimbar of quartars wtth 
ampioymani, Quartara 2-5 


0.84 


0.62 


0.;>2 


B«rampioyad(%) 
(%Mtar of random astianmant 
Quait«2 

Quafiars 
(^wtarfi 
Quar^7 
Quails 


16.6 
17.9 
20.2 
24.0 
21.8 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


14.1 
14.9 
15.8 
16.2 
15.2 
n/a 

n/a 


2.5 

ao 

4.4 
7.8 • 
6.6 
n/a 

n/e 
n/a 


Avaraoa total aammgs, quaiters 2-5 CD 


1.126 


1.089 


38 


A^wi^ totti Mmint^ (D 
Atait^crf rarKtom Bsshmmant 
(%um2 
€h»itar3 
<k(anar4 
CbitftvS 

QuaftvT 


170 

227 
239 

365 
n/a 
fva 

fi/a 


200 
205 
260 
279 
345 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


-31 
22 
-21 
16 
20 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


Ever racalvad any AFDC paymants. 
quarteis2-5(%) 


■ 99*0 


96.6 


3.0 • 


A¥8fage nun^ of mwittis recafvtno 
AFOC payments, quarter 2-5 


11.41 


11.11 


0.30 


Ewf ractfvad any AFDC payments (%) 
QMrter of ranckMTi a^^nment 
Ckiarter2 

Qi^ter4 
Qii»ter5 
Qt«fter6 
Quaftor? 
(^ttrtarS 


99.8 
94.8 

ft!! A 

94.6 
n/k 
nte 

n/a 


96l8 
91.8 

9Z.0 
93.3 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


0.0 
3.0 • 

ao 

2.2 
1.3 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


Avan^ total AFDC payments 
received, quarters 2-5 ^ 


10,066 


9.905 


161 


Average AFDC payments rec^ved ($) 
Quftfter of randwn as^mem 
Qmt»2 

Chiartar4 
Quarters 
C^Mrt«'6 

Quarto- 8 


2.686 
2.6S5 
2428 
2.480 
2,403 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 


2,718 
2.511 
2,487 
2.488 
2.419 
rVa 
n/a 
n/a 


145 • 
40 
-8 

-16 

n/a 
n/8 
n/a 



182) 96 



i^'**?!!!?!?^. ^ 5.1 . Five quarters of fottow-up d^a are available for Alameda and Tulare- 
Six quarters for Butte. Los Angeles, and (Overside: and eight quarters for San Die^. ^ ^ 
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267 



TABLED^ 



BUTTE AFDC-Us: IMPACTS ON BylPLOYMBJT, EARMINQS. 
AFDC RECBPT. A^O AFDC PAYMB4T8 



Outcomo and F<rtJow-Up Ptriod 




Controta 


DIfforanca 




9*«^ 


AA 1 


7_2 








0l22 














6.3 


Quir^ of WKtom as^gnment 


2S.0 


ia7 


Quart0r2 


302 


2SJ 


4.4 


QuvterS 


33.2 


27.9 


S.3 






MA A 

^2 


^ A 

4.6 




33.4 


^8 


7,6 




34*2 


K«2 


9.0 


Gkwttrr 


ftfa 




n/a 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


nVoi^yV nlMil Vilf inTl|f9« i|U«f lw9 
















Quarts of random assignment 


269 


234 


35 




616 


436 


AA • 

182 




730 


825 


106 




826 


681 


146 


QmrtarS 


^0 


652 


A AA 

Iwi 


Quait«6 


903 


627 


276 




nfB 


n/a 




Quarters 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


C¥9i fvvOnfoQ W J liTi/w iMijfiiWlw, 










M ft 




A«9 
















•^•V9 


EvBf rsctivad any AFDC paym^its CM) 








Quarts ^ ranctom as^gnment 


88.7 


8a6 


0.0 




o/.o 


AS 4 
09.9 


Z.9 


Quarts 


77.0 


75.8 


1.2 


(%(ar^4 


68.8 


7a5 


-1.7 


utian9i 9 




D7*0 


-3.3 


ytwiaf 9 




o4»4 


-3-0 


wWltf 7 


n/a 


n/a 


fva 




wa 


n/ia 


fva 


AviaraoA IoIaI AFDC iiMf?mits 








fiaMlMd ouaftafs 2«S ISI 




6 748 




Av9fi^ AFDC paymanta racairad ($) 








Quaitar of remtom as^Onn^ 


1,726 


1.795 


-® 




If 853 


1,878 


-25 




1.688 


1,706 


-18 




1328 


1,616 


-69 


ChttfterS 


1,4S3 


1,545 


-92 


QutftarS 


1«400 


1,527 


-128 


Quarter 


n/a 




n/a 




n^a 


n/a 


n/a 


Sam^ ai» (total * 1 ,006) 


780 







^X/RCE and NOTES: See Table 6.1. Five quartefs of ft^iaw-i9> ditta are avaBitf>le for Alameda and Tuiare; 
six quarters for Butte, Los Anj^ies, and nverside; m6 eight quartws for San t»90o. 
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TABLE D.3 



LOS ANGELES AFOC-Us: fMPACTS ON B4PL0YMENT, EARNINGS, 
AFDC RECaPT. Aftf) AFDC PAYiy^«T8 





cxpanmaniais 




Diffdfttf^^ 




40«9 


29«5 


11.6 


AwATMA niimHof Af AUAftllfS Mfflh 




0.91 


0.33 


iMiiiilfmju^ftt ouAftfiffi 24»>S 


1,23 


Ewftiptevad ftt) 




23^ 


1-5 








29.7 


22.0 


7J 




30*5 


2^6 


7.7 


O^ttfMf 4 




ffd9 


on 

9.V 


CkiaittrS 




M*9 






91 




AO • • • 

9.9 




fVB 




Ate 


(^wtif 8 


Ate 


fVB 


n/B 






1,216 




A^w^o Mai oambigs 








Qiwtif of raralcm as^gmntm 


242 


236 


7 




990 


9ft0 


TA *• 


(^l^tif 3 


367 


312 


56 




378 




76 








49 




452 


367 


85 ' 




n/a 




fVa 


uuiiior 0 


fVo 




n/A 

vVtt 












97.1 


97.8 


-0.7 


AvttfftOft nuinbtf of fnMths fdcoMno 








ARiC oavntfifitfi ouAittffi 2-S 


11.19 


11ui6 


-0.06 


Bpot roeoiMd ai^ AFDC paymonts (%) 








(^iartdf of random as^mam 


97.S 


97J 


0.0 






974 


-0.6 


QuaittfS 


95^ 




-0.3 




03.7 


83.6 


ai 


Ausftttf ft 


91 2 


92.2 


-1 1 


AiiArter ft 


00 1 




02 


%Mmnm i 


HrlB 


n/a 


n/A 






n/A 


n/a 

1 va 


AvwwM totoi AFDC oayrronts 








racaiyod. mtftftaia 2-S IS) 


9.382 


9,778 


-416 


Avmm* AFDC paymM recahwl 








Qutf^ of widofn as^m«n 


2.528 


2337 


-9 




9 




-SO ••• 


Quarts 


2478 


2.478 


-102 




2.297 


2.424 


-127 




2.215 


2.353 


-138 


Qinf^6 


2,180 


2.291 


-111 


CKiwttr7 


n/a 




n/a 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


SaiT^e tizs Qtt^ • 1 .458) 


7K 


723 





^HJRC£ ami NOTES: SoeT^toS.i. Five quarters of fc^ow-i^d^ are a^^ittM for Atameda and Tulare; 
^ quarters for Butte, Los Angetes. and Rtverside; and e)^ quarters for San Diego. 
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TABLE D.4 



nVEf^t^ AFDC-t^ IMPACTS ON BIPLOYMBfr, EARHINdS, 
AFDC REC^T. AM) AFOC PAYMBITS 



OutCf^ and FoBow-Up Period 


&(|rariment^ 


Centres 


t^fference 


«nployed, (^lafters 2-5 (%) 


57.0 


48.6 


8.5 


Average number of quarters with 
M^M^nnent. quarters 2-S 


1.51 


1.24 


3.27 ••• 


Emt emi>^yyed (%) 
Quarter of rand{^ as^snment 
Qu»ter2 
Quarters 
CHiarter4 
Q.'i«lar5 
QiarterS 
QiMterr 
QiMrterB 


28.7 
37.4 
38.7 
3&3 
35.5 
37.5 

n/a 


^1 
27.4 
31.7 
33.4 
31.0 
3a7 
n/a 
n/a 


5.7 ••• 

lao 

7.0 •'• 

5.9 
4.5 
6.7 
n/a 
n/a 


Average total earnings, quarters 2-5 ($} 


3.690 


2.925 


765 


total earnings ($) 
QMTter of mnOm ass^gnmwit 
C^i»t«r2 
QMUterS 
Quarter 4 
Cteiarters 
Quart«-6 
Quarter? 
QiMrterS 


724 
974 

1.018 
974 

1.041 
n/a 
n/a 


225 
483 

865 
879 
919 
n/a 
n/a 


97 
231 
286 
153 • 

95 
122 
n/a 
n/a 


Ever received any AFDC payments, 
qutft«s2-5(%) 


84.1 


86.8 


-^8 • 


Avwa(^ min^ of montfn receiving 
AfTO payments, quarters 2-5 


6.48 


7.39 


-0.90 


Evw received any AFDC payments C%) 
Qutftw of raiKfom tttignm^ 
Quartv2 
Quarters 
uuanw 4 
QuarMrS 
CKnrtere 
Qinfter7 
(^larterS 


88^ 
78,7 
59.4 
55.8 
51.2 
48.4 
n/a 
n/a 


88.3 
84.3 
68.7 

6a6 

57.1 
54.3 

n/a 
n/a 


-0.1 
-5.6 
-9.3 
-4.8 
-F.9 
-5.9 
n/a 
n/a 


Average totai AFDC payments 
received, quvters 2-5 ^ 


A.7BS 


5,760 


-975 


Average AFDC payments received (S) 
C^iarter <ri random assignmmt 
Quart«2 
Chiartwd 
Quarter 4 
QutfterS 
Quarttt'S 
C^iartwT 
QuartwS 


1.596 
1.476 
1.173 
1,103 
1.032 
995 
n/a 
n/a 


1,651 
1,702 
1.467 
1.336 
1,^ 
1.230 
n/a 
n/a 


-55 • 

-226 
-294 
-233 

-236 
n/a 
n/a 


Sample size (total - 2,323) 


1.590 


733 





SOURCE ai^NOTES: See Table 5.1. Rvequartwsof feaow-iv data are avaUaWe for Alameda and Tulare- 
quartws for Bime. Los Ang^, arvl I itvwside; ar^ eigfit quarters for San Dh^. 
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TABLE 0.5 



SAN f^eOO AFDC-Us: IMPACTS ON BHPLOYfySNT. EARNU^, 
AFDC RECaPT, AND AFOC PAYftlBfTS 





Exp^meittals 


Contm& 










9.8 














1.90 


U.lO 










Chw^ of ramhm as^OMtent 


32.9 


3a4 


-0.5 


(^wtar 2 


3S.2 


33.5 


1.7 




37.8 


35.7 


2.1 


Quartdr4 


3&1 


34.6 


3.5 • 


CkitrterS 


37.4 


34.6 


2.8 




37.9 


34.1 


^7 • 




37.3 


33.8 


16 • 


QmtmB 


36.4 


32.5 


3.9 •* 



AmBOB total oamint^, Quartdrs 2-5 (S) 

Avwige total eamlfH^ ($) 
(^^Mer (tf random asslonrndnt 

Quartr 5 
(^ait^6 

(%iaft^6 



Ev^ reotiv^ any AFDO payments, 
quartw^ 2-5 (%) 

Awagd nuf.f>dr of mmths racing 
AFDC paymems, quasars 2-5 

Ev^ roca^vert any AFDC payments (%) 
Chiartv Zi ^dr:im is^nment 

Quart6r4 

Ouartar 7 
Qmtm6 



3,329 


3,0n 


241 


377 


m 


-22 


624 


560 


64 


829 


^ 


77 


914 


879 


35 


963 


898 


85 


1.034 


964 


71 


1.029 


985 


44 


1.011 


997 


14 


94.9 


94.0 


1.0 



a97 



98.0 
93.7 
81.1 
7a6 
69.4 
65.2 
63.7 
63.3 



9.40 



98.3 
92.9 
83.6 
79.0 
74.6 
71.0 
6a4 



-0.44 



-as 

0.8 
-2.5 
-5.4 
-5.2 
-5.7 
-4.7 
^6 



• • • 

• t « 



Av^age total AFDC paymmts 
raoefved, tH^artw 2*5 (S) 

A^^raoe payments racaivad (S) 
(^titftar of ramfom as^m^t 
Quailar2 

Qiiartaf4 
Qtwtar 5 
Quarter 6 
C^jarter 7 



Sample sire gotal * 3,27^ 



6,790 


7.301 


-510 


1,871 


1.892 


-21 


1.936 


1.990 


-54 


1.720 


1,862 


-142 


1.614 


1.7K 


-141 


1.520 


1.694 


-174 


1.435 


1.6^ 


-196 


1.394 


1.574 


-179 


1.380 


1.518 


-138 


2,427 


845 





• • • 
« • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• « # 

• • • 



SOURCE and NOTES: See Table 5.1. Five Quarters of foflow-up data are avaHaWe for Alamefla and Tulare; 
six quarters for Butte. Los Angeles, and Riverside; and eight queers for San Oiego. 
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TABLE 0.6 



mARE AFDC-l^ IMPACTS ON B«PL0Y»OIT, EARNINGS. 
AFDC RECSPT. AND AFDC PAYMBTTS 





cxpanfimTiais 


Controte 


[7lff6fWlC8 






fil 3 


1*1 










flmolownftftf <iijarfMfi2*5 


1.37 


1 38 


-0 01 


Ew «n|>loy8d (%) 








Ouaiter of random as^gnmsnt 


^3 


31.6 


-1.5 




^1 


31J 


0.6 


QiiiftvS 


36.3 


35.2 


1.1 








•2.5 


vnwnf D 




94.3 






n/a 


n#a 


n/a 


wMfW f 


iva 


n/a 


n/a 




rva 


n/a 


n/a 










Avwage total earnings ^ 








Qiwtef of WKtom assiyundnt 


345 


373 


-28 


WUWf^ ^ 


OOV 


639 


-79 




784 


767 


16 




814 


778 


36 


uyw tv 9 




771 




Quart «^ 6 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 




nra 


n/a 


n/a 


racaivQd ativ AFDC oavnmite 










94 3 














AFDC Dflyniants. outft^s 2-*5 


9 33 


a 14 


0 20 


Ev«r raesived any AFDC ^yments (%) 








^larler of random as^Qnment 


94.6 


K.7 


-0.9 




9&8 


90.9 


1.8 




84.4 


80J2 


4.2 




77.8 


Tao 


1.8 




74.6 


74.5 


0.2 




n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Quarter? 


nM 


rtfa 


n/a 


Quartos 


nM 


n/a 


n/a 



A\^^ total AFDC pa^TWYtt 



racefvad. quartars 2-5 (S) 


7.545 


7,523 


23 


Avaraga AFDC payment racehred 








Quarter of ran^n «e^gnm«n 


1,916 


1,997 


-81 


Quarto' 2 


2,059 


2.054 


5 


Quartn'3 


1,927 


1.898 


29 


Quarter4 


1,B0S 


1,813 


-8 




1.754 


1,757 


-3 


Quarter 6 


ft/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Quarter? 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Quartw8 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Sample sixe Qota) « 1,901) 


1,319 


582 





SOURCE and NOTES: Sea Table 5.1. Five quartara of foHow-up data are available for Alameda and Tulare; 
six quarts for Butte. Los An^^es, and Rlver^e: and eigtit quarters for San Di^. 
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